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THE  SOUND  OF  GLORIE  RINGING   IN  OUR  EARES; 
WITHOUT,   OUR  SHAMEi   WITHIN,   OUR  CONSCIENCES) 

ANGELS  AND  GRACE,   ETERNALL  HOPES  AND  FEARS. 

GEORGE  HERBERT. 


PREFACE 

In  1974,  in  Response  to  Transcendental  Con- 
cord, I  organized  and  reproduced  in  facsimile  the 
scrap-book  clippings  in  the  Concord  Free  Public 
Library,  indicating  the  absence  therein  of  news  re- 
ports for  1883 .   In  Part  One  of  the  present  volume 
I  have  filled  that  gap  and  strengthened  the  journal- 
istic response  for  the  other  years  as  well.   Part 
Two  preserves  press  accounts  of  writers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Renaissance.   Part  Three  deals  exclusively 
with  the  first  reaction  of  British  Swedenborgians 
to  Emerson's  earliest  Transcendentalism. 

Spring,  1982.  K.  V/.  C. 
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(1)    Aug.  1,   1879.    THE  CONCORD  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

The  newspapers  give  many  accounts,  criticisms  and 
"brief  jottings  "  of  Che  new  school  of  philosophy  and  litera- 
ture now  in  session  at  Concord.    Some  of  these  indicate  the 
scantiest  possible  knowledge  of  its  aim  and  scope,  --and, 
indeed,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  learn  what  these  were  un- 
til it  began  its  daily  round  of  lecture  and  conversation  in 
the  Orchard  House  of  Mr.  Alcott,  the  founder  and  dean  of 
the  school.    Those  who  were  to  be  its  professors  and  lec- 
turers had  never  all  met  together  until  they  gathered  in  Mr . 
Alcott 's  study  and  heard  from  his  own  lips  on  the  opening 
day  the  simple  plan  upon  which  their  instruction  was  to 
proceed.    Still  less  had  the  pupils  ever  met  each  other,  or 
even  their  instructors  "as  a  teaching  corps.    Individually 
they  had  heard  or  read  the  essays  of  Alcott,  Emerson, 
Harris,  Higginson,  Bartol  and  Wasson;  they  had  some  of 
them  listened  to  Dr.  Jones's  expositions  of  Plato  in  Illinois 
or  New  England;  and  some  had  been  pupils  of  Prof.  Peirce 
at  Cambridge,  or  students  of  social  science  along  with  him 
and  his  associates  at  the  annual  assemblies  of  the  American 
social  science  association.    Others  had  studied  art  with 
Mrs .  Cheney  and  her  companions  of  the  New  England  wom- 
en's  club,  or  with  Prof.  Harris's  philosophical  society  at 
St .  Louis  .    But  collectively  the  teachers  and  the  disciples 
had  never  come  together  until  Mr.  Alcott 's  gentle  summons 
compelled  them  to  the  "fresh  fields  and  pastures  old"  of 
Concord,  where  they  are  now  wandering  with  their  shep- 
herds, or  gathered  at  certain  hours  into  the  Socratic  fold. 

The  establishment  of  a  philosophic  or  theosophic  school, 
for  study  and  conversation,  in  Concord,  is  no  new  fancy 
with  Mr.  Alcott,  nor  has  he  been  in  haste  to  inaugurate  it. 
So  long  ago  as  1842,  when  he  went  to  England  upon  the  in- 
vitation of  James  Pierrepont  Greaves  and  his  English 
friends ,  who  had  founded  a  school  at  Alcott  House  near  Lon- 
don, named  for  the  Connecticut  Pestalozzi,  Mr.  Alcott  be- 
gan to  collect  books  toward  the  library  of  a  university  or 
school  of  the  First  Philosophy,  to  be  established  in  some 
part  of  New  England.    For  this  purpose  Mr.  Greaves,  the 
friend  and  continuator  of  Pestalozzi,  dying  in  March,  1842, 
bequeathed  a  collection  of  curious  books,  which  Mr.  Alcott 
and  Mr .  Lane  brought  over  from  England  in  that  year  and 
deposited  in  Concord.    The  plan  was  frustrated  or  post- 
poned, but  the  books  remained,  or  a  good  part  of  them,  -- 
and  may  yet  form  the  nucleus  of  a  theosophic  library  for  the 
Concord  summer  school,  which  has  this  year  been  opened 
and  is  now  in  smooth  and  felicitous  progress,  -- 

"Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs,  " 

where  these  volumes  have  so  long  stood  on  the  shelves  of 
the  philosopher's  study.    There  now  he  and  his  friends,  of 
earlier  or  of  later  acquaintance,  while  discussing  divinity 
and  immortality,  art  and  literature,  -- 

"Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time,  " 

but  gather  in  their  flight  some  of  the  first  fruits  of  eternity. 
A  singular  atmosphere  of  cheerful  antiquity,  or  venerable 
youth,  in  very  deed  hovers  about  the  ancient  rooms  that  re- 
sound with  utterances  that  are  both  old  and  new,  and  hold  in 
their  thronged  space  the  aged  and  the  youthful  disciples  of 
a  noble  philosophy.    The  crows  and  vultures  of  modern 
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materialism,  who  study  physiology  and  psychology  over 
the  same  corpse  by  their  native  and  repulsive  analyses, 
are  not  attracted  to  the  synthetic  banquet  of  these  Platonists 
and  Hegelians :  -  - 

"And  thou,  shrieking  harbinger. 
Foul  precurrer  of  the  fiend. 
Augur  of  the  fever's  end. 
To  this  troop  come  thou  not  near! 

"From  this  session  interdict 
Every  fowl  of  tyrant  wing. 
Save  the  eagle,  feathered  king,-- 
Keep  the  obsequy  so  strict." 

Although  not  a  daily  visitor,  and  seldom  taking  part  in 
its  exercises,  Mr.  Emerson,  the  eagle  of  Concord  phi- 
losophy, frequents  the  sessions,  and  listens  with  delight 
to  his  own  thoughts  otherwise  expressed,  now  by  this  per- 
son and  then  by  that.    It  was  he  and  his  elder  friend,  Mr. 
Alcott,  who  gave  the  first,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  strongest 
impulse  to  the  study  of  Plato  in  New  England,  but  Dr. 
Jones  has  now  gone  further  if  not  deeper  in  that  study  than 
either  of  them.    Prof.  Harris  again--first  inspired  in  his 
philosophic  thinking  by  contact  with  Mr.  Alcott  at  New 
Haven,  when  the  St.  Louis  metaphysician  was  a  student 
there --has  now  gone  forward  on  the  labyrinthine  but  sure 
road  of  Hegel  and  Aristotle,  until  he  surpasses  his  com- 
panions and  almost  equals  his  masters  in  his  searching 
and  wonderful  dialectic.    He  has  proved  the  most  attractive 
as  yet  of  the  six  professors  who  have  discoursed  among  the 
disciples  up  to  this  date, --Mr.  Alcott,  Mr.  Cheney,  Dr. 
Jones,  Prof.  Harris,  Prof.  Peirce,  Col.  Higginson  and  Mr . 
Wasson.    Some  of  those  who  are  to  follow--Mr.  Emerson 
and  Mr.  Davidson  to-morrow,  Mr.  Sanborn  on  the  9th  and 
Dr.  Bartol  on  the  18th  may  prove  to  have  more  hearers 
than  Prof.  Harris.    But  this  will  be  quite  as  much  because 
he  has  preceded  them  and  made  the  new  Concord  symposium 
widely  known,  as  because  of  their  own  fame  or  skill  as 
speakers.    Mr.  Emerson  will  be  the  only  exception,  --for 
if  he  had  consented  to  give  ten  lectures,  like  Prof.  Harris, 
instead  of  one  or  two,  --the  Orchard  house  would  from  the 
first  have  been  too  small  for  his  audience. 

This  audience  is  drawn  from  a  dozen  states,  and  from 
every  variety  of  persons  and  pursuits.   Missouri,  Minnesota, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  have  been  represented  there,  as  well  as  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 
Next  to  Massachusetts,  Illinois  sends  the  most  disciples 
and  visitors,  who  come  from  Chicago,  Quincy,  Jacksonville, 
Evanston,  and  elsewhere  in  that  great  prairie  common- 
wealth.   Dr.  Jones  himself,  though  long  a  citizen  of  Illinois, 
was  born  in  Virginia  and  educated  in  Missouri.    Prof.  Harris, 
though  now  a  Missourian,  was  born  in  Rhode  Island  and  edu- 
cated in  Connecticut,  --being  a  descendant  of  that  remark- 
able Weymouth  minister,  Rev.  Samuel  Torrey,  who  could 
pray  two  hours  at  a  time  without  wearying  his  hearers .    His 
great-great-great-grandson,  William  Torrey  Harris ,  now 
discoursing  at  Concord,  may  not  be  so  gifted  in  prayer,  -- 
though  a  devout  man,  --but  he  seems  to  have  inherited  the 
same  ease  and  freedom  of  serious  utterance.    "Mr.  Torrey,  " 
said  that  learned  lawyer,  John  Read,   "stood  up  at  Newtown 
in  1696,  and  pray'd  near  two  hours;    But  all  his  prayer  so 
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intirely  new  and  various,  without  tautologies,  so  exceeding 
pertinent,  so  regular,  so  natural,  so  free,  lively  and  af- 
fecting, that,  towards  the  end  of  his  prayer,  hinting  at  still 
new  and  agreeable  scenes  of  Thought,  we  could  not  help 
wishing  him  to  enlarge  upon  them,  but  the  time  obliged  him 
to  close,  to  our  regret,  and  we  could  gladly  have  heard  him 
an  Hour  longer.    We  seemed  not  to  be  sensible  of  Time's 
elapsing  till  he  had  finished. " 

The  subjects  of  Prof.  Harris's  lectures  have  been  no 
less  serious  than  those  of  his  ministerial  ancestor,  --the 
personality  of  God,  immortality,  the  power  of  spirit  over 
matter,  etc.    Mr.  Alcott  has  treated  Christian  theism  from 
another  point  of  view;  and  Dr.  Jones  has  sought  to  symbolize 
the  meaning  of  Plato,  even  in  so  plain  a  tale  as  the  Apologia 
of  Socrates --where,  he  maintains,  Socrates  is  the  soul  of 
man,  the  Athenians  are  its  appetites  and  passions--and  so 
on.    These  three  teachers  have  been  distinctly  philosophic 
in  their  instruction,  while  Mrs.  Cheney  has  discoursed 
upon  art,  and  Col.  Higginson  upon  American  literature. 
Prof.  Peirce  has  treated  mathematics  and  the  ideal  struc- 
ture of  the  universe  from  a  philosophic  point  of  view,  and 
Mr.  Wasson  has  begun  the  discussion  of  American  politics 
from  the  same  stand-point.    Mr.  Emerson's  subject  is  not 
announced.    Mr.  Davidson  will  speak,  among  other  things, 
of  the  new  discoveries  and  restorations  of  ancient  Greek  art 
and  life  at  Athens  and  elsewhere . 

Nothing  could  be  less  pretentious  than  the  design  and 
methods  of  this  school,  and  those  who  may  wish  to  exercise 
their  wit  upon  it,  as  attempting  things  too  high,  or  in  a 
manner  too  boastful,  will  quite  miss  their  mark.    To  be 
described,  or  even  caricatured,  it  should  first  be  seen  and 
understood;  after  which,  perchance,  the  result  upon  the 
light-minded  may  be  what  Goldsmith  mentions  as  taking 
place  in  another  "loveliest  village  of  the  plain,  "-- 

"Where  fools  who  went  to  scoff  remained  to  pray. " 

(2)   Aug.  11,  1879.    THE  PHILOSOPHERS  AT  CONCORD. 

The  Concord  school  of  philosophy  will  close  on  Monday, 
the  18th  of  August,  with  a  final  conversation  by  Mr.  Alcott 
and  an  essay  on  education  by  Dr.  Bartol,  but  will  open 
again  in  July,  1880,  and  continue  four  weeks.    At  a  meeting 
of  the  faculty  and  pupils,  held  at  the  present  home  of  Mr. 
Alcott  on  Thursday  evening  last,  this  was  decided,  and  the 
dean  and  secretary  of  the  school  will  soon  proceed  to  ar- 
range the  course  for  next  year.    It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Al- 
cott, Mr.  Harris,  Dr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Wasson  will  give  in- 
struction in  1880,  but  in  courses  somewhat  shorter  than 
this  year.    The  classes  will  meet  morning  and  evening, 
omitting  the  afternoon,  and  there  will  be  but  one  lesson  on 
Saturdays .    This  will  allow  44  separate  exercises  in  four 
weeks,  which  can  be  divided  into  three  courses  of  eight 
lectures  each,  two  courses  of  six  lectures  each,  two  double 
lectures  and  four  single  lectures  or  readings .    Among  the 
latter  will  doubtless  be  a  further  selection  from  Thoreau's 
unpublished  manuscripts,  --the  reading  by  Mr.  Blake  last 
Wednesday  evening  having  been  one  of  the  most  enjoyed  of 
all  the  exercises  of  this  year.    Yesterday  a  New  Bedford 
sculptor,  Walton  Ricketson,  who,  as  a  boy  knew  and 
rambled  with  Thoreau,  brought  to  the  school  a  noble  medal- 
lion head,  life-size,  of  the  poet -naturalist,  which  is  thus 
far  the  best  portrait  of  him,  and  which  Mr.  Ricketson  has 
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just  cast  from  the  clay  mold  in  his  studio  at  New  Bedford. 
It  will  remain  at  the  Orchard  house  until  the  school  closes, 
and  should  be  seen  by  all  who  are  interested  in  Thoreau. 
Dr .  Jones  will  give  his  last  Plato  reading  on  Friday  the 
15th,  --having  exchanged  mornings  with  Mr.  Alcott, -- 
taking  the  13th  and  giving  Mr.  Alcott  the  18th  on  which,  as 
originally  planned.  Dr.  Jones  was  to  give  a  reading. 
Among  the  visitors  at  the  school  during  the  past  week  have 
been  Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Thompson,  the  philanthropist  of  New  York,  Rowland  G. 
Hazard  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolcott  of  Jackson- 
ville, 111.,  Miss  Emma  Lazarus,  the  poet,  and  Miss  C.  L. 
Howard  of  Springfield.    Yesterday  Mr.  Sanborn  gave  his 
lecture  on  "Social  Science,  "  and  in  the  evening  Mr.  David- 
son gave  his  concluding  lecture  on  Athenian  life,  with 
magic  lantern  illustrations . 

(3)  July  13,  1880.    THE  CONCORD  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

The  school  of  philosophy  at  Concord  opened  its  second 
term  yesterday,  in  the  new  Hillside  chapel,  on  Mr.  Al- 
cott's  Orchard-house  estate.    Mr.  Alcott,  as  dean  of  the 
school,  made  an  address  of  welcome,  and  was  followed 
by  Prof.  Harris,  Dr.  Jones  of  Illinois,  Rev.  W.  H.  Chan- 
ning,  D.  G.  Snider,  and  other  lecturers  in  the  school, 
setting  forth  briefly  what  is  aimed  at  and  what  was  last 
year  accomplished  in  this  unique  school.    The  attendance 
was  much  larger  than  last  year,  even  at  the  early  hour  of 
9,  when  Mr.  Alcott  began  to  speak,  and  still  more  in  the 
evening,  when  Prof.  Harris  gave  his  first  lecture,  the 
topic  of  which  was  "Philosophic  Knowing."   Students  were 
present  from  some  twenty  different  states,  namely,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  several  of  the  more  southern  and  western 
states .    Few  of  the  students  took  part  in  the  conversations 
yesterday,  not  being  yet  well  acquainted  with  each  other 
nor  with  their  instructors,  among  whom  are  several  who 
were  not  connected  with  the  school  last  year.    Of  these 
Mr.  Channing  and  Mr.  Snider  were  present  yesterday. 
Miss  Peabody  made  a  few  remarks,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Thompson  testified  her  interest  in  the  school  by  her  pres- 
ence.   The  majority  of  those  in  attendance  were  women, 
as  was  the  case  last  year.    The  new  chapel  proved  to  be  a 
very  comfortable  place,  capable  of  seating  more  than  100 
without  inconvenience.    Except  on  special  occasions  this 
number  is  not  likely  to  be  exceeded,  but  when  Mr.  Emer- 
son speaks,  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  a  larger  hall  in 
the  village  and  perhaps  other  lecturers  like  Dr.  Hedge, 
Mrs .  Howe  and  Prof.  Peirce  may  also  draw  large  audiences. 
The  managers  of  the  school  do  not  desire  more  than  100 
students,  considering  that  number  as  many  as  can  profit- 
ably pursue  the  conversational  course  adopted  by  Mr.  Al- 
cott and  his  colleagues,  who  hold  the  most  of  the  classes. 

A  few  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  list  of  exercises 
since  it  was  first  made  public.    Prof.  Howison,  having 
gone  abroad,  is  dropped  from  the  corps  of  lecturers,  and 
Mr.  Snider  takes  his  evening,  July  15.    Dr.  Jones  will  be- 
gin his  ten  lectures  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  instead  of 
the  19th,  and  Dr.  Kidney  will  give  four  lectures  instead  of 
three,  beginning  on  the  26th  of  July.    Mrs.  Howe's  lecture 
comes  on  the  29th,  and  Mr.  Emerson's  on  the  13th  of 
August,  in  the  last  week  of  the  school.    His  subject  is  not 
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yet  announced.    Dr.  Bartol  will  speak  on  "God  in  Nature" 
the  morning  of  the  same  day  when  Mr.  Emerson  speaks  in 
the  evening.    Mr.  Alcott  opened  at  the  exercises  yesterday 
with  as  much  freshness  of  thought  and  language  as  he  would 
have  done  in  1840,  when  he  was  but  half  his  present  age. 
S.  H.  Emery  presided.    Prof.  Harris  occupies  the  Orchard 
house  this  year,  and  will  do  so  until  he  goes  abroad  in  the 
latter  part  of  August.    Mr.  Channing  will  remain  in  Amer- 
ica for  the  present.    His  lectures  come  on  the  13th,  20th, 
27th  and  28th  of  July.    Mr.  Wasson  will  lecture  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th  and  the  evening  of  the  16th;  and  Mrs . 
Cheney's  two  lectures  both  come  this  week--to-day  and  to- 
morrow .    The  press  was  numerously  represented  yester- 
day--correspondents  of  the  Tribune,  Nation  and  other  New 
York  papers  being  present,  as  well  as  those  of  the  New 
England  and  western  journals .    The  Atlantic  also  proposes 
to  give  a  short  article  to  the  Concord  school,  --which  is  in 
no  respect  a  school  for  journalism,  being  devoted  altogether 
to  expansion  and  dilatation  of  mental  effort,  instead  of  to 
"the  news  and  the  truth  about  it,  "  which  make  the  concern 
of  the  journalist. 

No  doubt  that,  journalist  or  whatever  else  a  man  or 
woman  may  be,  to  either  an  earnest  consideration  of  the 
great  philosophy  of  Plato  would  so  broaden  the  base  of 
thought  that  the  individual  would  be  the  better  for  the  study, 
even  if  his  work  were  no  better  done .    But  the  school  is 
for  the  few,  now  and  always;  it  is  to  affect  thought,  and 
through  thinkers  the  rest  of  the  world.    To  hear  Mr.  Alcott 
talk  and  to  talk  with  him  about  St.  John,  Swedenborg,  Jacob 
Behmen;  to  learn  of  the  familiar  spirit  of  Socrates,  the 
psychic  and  the  material  body  of  man,  the  philosophy  of 
prayer,  of  law,  the  education  and  the  discipline  of  man  ac- 
cording to  Plato  from  the  lips  of  Dr.  Jones;  to  follow  halt- 
ingly the  abstract  thought  of  W.  T.  Harris  through  the 
mazes  of  purely  speculative  philosophy;  to  wind  through  the 
artificial  mazes  of  Denton  J.  Snider 's  labyrinthine  plan  of 
Shakespeare;  to  survey  with  Channing  the  oriental  mysti- 
cism of  Buddha  and  the  depressing  evil  thinking  of  Schopen- 
hauer;--all  these  things  are  deep  tasks  for  summer  heat, 
when  the  grasshopper  is  a  burden,  and  only  souls  that 
hunger  for  heavenly  food  beyond  the  common,  or  other 
souls  that  have  an  appetite  for  the  uncommon  because  it  is 
so,  can  contemplate  it  complacently. 

The  weight  of  thought  is  lightened,  or  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  say  balanced,  by  lectures  from  Mrs  .  Cheney  on 
color,  and  on  art  in  America;  from  Mrs .  Howe  on  modern 
society,  from  Mr.  Sanborn  on  charity,  and  by  discourses 
on  such  things  as  the  speakers  know  well  by  Prof.  Benjamin 
Petrce,  Dr.  Bartol,  Dr.  Peabody;  by  readings  from  Thoreau 
sure  to  have  something  of  nature  in  them  to  refresh;  and  by 
an  air -clearing,  vital  summation  of  truth  from  the  first  of 
our  philosophers  and  poets--Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

(4)   July  21,  1880.    THE  PHILOSOPHERS  AT  CONCORD. 
SECOND  YEAR  OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL.    THE 
FACULTY  AND  THE  PUPILS- -MR.  ALCOTT,  THE  FOUND- 
ER,     HIS  PART  IN  IT  AND  THAT  OF  PROF.  HARRIS,  DR. 
JONES,  ETC. --MR.  EMERSON'S  SLIGHT  CONNECTION 
WITH  THE  SCHOOL --ITS  HOPES  AND  PURPOSE  OF  PER- 
MANENCE . 

CONCORD,  Wednesday,  July  21.    The  second  term  of  the 
summer  school  of  philosophy  in  this  Arcadian  town  has  now 
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gone  so  far  that  it  is  possible  to  see  what  its  character  is 
and  how  it  will  compare,  in  work  and  results,  with  the  ex- 
perimental school  of  last  year.    Its  students  meet  no  longer 
under  the  very  roof  of  Mr.  Alcott,  the  founder  of  the 
school,  but  in' a  plain  chapel  on  his  orchard  knoll  close  by 
the  house,  which  proved  too  small  even  for  the  classes  of 
last  year,  --still  more  for  the  larger  gathering  of  this  sum- 
mer.   Then  50  was  the  maximum  number  expected,  and 
less  than  50  was  the  average  attendance,  including  the 
faculty  and  invited  guests;  this  year  a  hundred  was  taken 
as  the  average  and  150  as  the  maximum,  which  has  not  yet 
been  reached,  but  will  be  exceeded,   probably,  on  one  or 
two  days .    The  average  attendance  this  year  seems  likely 
to  rise  above  80  and  the  whole  number,  which  in  1879  ex- 
ceeded 400,  will  this  year  increase  to  five  or  six  hundred- - 
perhaps  more .    Some  spend  but  half  a  day,  some  two  or 
three  days,  some  a  week,  and  20  or  30  students  will  go 
through  the  whole  term,  though  not  attending  every  lecture. 
The  faculty  are  content  with  the  small  number  of  constant 
hearers,  well  knowing  that  the  mode  of  instruction  and 
communication  here  adopted  does  not  prosper  in  the  pres  - 
ence  of  crowds;  while  the  topics  treated  and  the  tone  in 
which  they  are  discussed  do  not  and  cannot  attract  the 
multitude.    They  concern  the  many  not  less  than  the  few, 
but  they  must  be  communicated  to  the  many  by  the  few-- 
not  from  any  spirit  of  arrogance  or  Brahminism,  but  be- 
cause they  demand  a  close  attention  and  a  prepared  state 
of  mind  which  few  persons  will  bring  to  such  assemblies, 
or  long  maintain  after  coming.    The  doctrine  is  high  and 
esoteric  in  its  nature,  though  universal  in  its  application, 
and  the  dialect  of  the  school,  though  familiar  enough  to 
those  who  have  mastered  it,  is  puzzling,  contradictory 
and  headachy  to  those  who  hear  it  for  the  first  time,  or 
pore  over  its  mangled  remains  in  daily  newspaper  reports . 
It  may  easily  be  laughed  at,  and  does  entice  the  shallow, 
and  some  who  are  not  such,  to  make  a  jest  of  it,  --those 
persons  laughing  loudest,  as  is  natural,  who  know  the 
least  about  it.    There  is  also  more  or  less  genial  mirth 
inside  the  school  itself,  where  unmixed  seriousness  by  no 
means  wholly  prevails,  --some  of  the  philosophers,  and 
many  of  the  audience,  being  persons  of  nimble  wit,  who 
can  see  a  joke  as  far  off  as  other  people.    Indeed,  agility 
and  sprightliness  of  mind  is  the  fashion  of  the  school; 
there  is  little  dullness  in  it,  though  fatigue  does  sometimes 
supervene  upon  a  long  discourse,  or  a  passage  unusually 
loaded  and  rammed  down  with  thought.    "Wit  is  the  soul's 
powder,  "  said  Davenant,  or  somebody  else --and  it  will 
sometimes  try  its  explosive  force  on  those  heavy  charges 
of  wisdom. 

The  faculty  of  the  school  remains  the  same  this  year  as 
last  in  its  nucleus ,  but  has  added  several  members  for 
consultation  and  reinforcement  when  they  happen  to  be 
present.    The  regular  members  of  this  directing  body  are 
five- -Mr.  Alcott,  Prof.  Harris,  Dr.  Jones,  Mr.  Sanborn 
and  Mr.  Emery, --but  Miss  Peabody,  Rev.  W.  H.  Chan- 
ning, Rev.  Dr.  Kidney  of  Minnesota,  Mrs.  Cheney  and  Mr. 
Snider  are  also,  in  a  certain  sense,  members  of  the 
faculty, --while  Mr.  Emerson,  Drs  .  Bartol  and  Hedge, 
Profs.  Peirce  and  Peabody,  Mr.  Wasson,  Mrs.  Howe,  Dr. 
Mulford,  Mr.  Albee  and  a  few  others  come  in  as  lecturers 
for  once  or  twice.    The  whole  number  of  instructors  is 
about  20--and  among  them  is  the  greatest  variety  of  age, 
ability  and  reputation,  --though  there  is  a  common  bond 
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connecting  all  together.    This  tie  is  more  spiritual  than  in- 
tellectual, however,  and  sometimes  it  is  hard  to  trace  the 
connection  between  these  widely  separated  individualities  . 
A  profound  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  who  does 
not  seem  even  to  know  the  names  of  the  Concord  lecturers, 
declares  that  they  are  all  shadows  of  Mr.  Emerson,  or 
words  to  that  effect;  but  he  would  be  puzzled,  I  think,  to 
point  out  wherein  Prof.  Harris,  Mr.  Snider,  Dr.  Kidney 
(the  Episcopalian  doctor  of  divinity  from  Minnesota,  who 
arrived  to-day  and  begins  to  lecture  next  week),  are  dis- 
ciples of  Mr.  Emerson  in  any  sense  of  the  word;  nor  can 
this  be  said  of  Dr.  Jones,  the  Illinois  Platonist,  whose 
scheme  of  nature  and  spirit  resembles  Mr.  Emerson's  at 
many  points,  but  whose  dialect  is  as  far  from  the  well- 
known  Emersonian  style  as  that  of  Hobbes  is  from  Jeremy 
Taylor's .    It  would  be  more  reasonable  to  say  that  all  New 
York  editors  are  shadows  of  the  elder  Bennett,  and  that 
Whitelaw  Reid  is  a  servile  imitator  of  Horace  Greeley  in 
dress  and  manners,  than  to  make  the  Evening  Post's  re- 
mark.   In  the  dark  all  cats  are  gray,  --and  in  the  total 
ignorance  of  a  man  who  knows  nothing  about  philosophy  one 
philosopher  looks  and  talks  like  another.    In  fact,  Mr. 
Emerson  has  a  very  slight  connection  with  the  school, 
though  a  strong  interest  in  it,  on  account  of  his  friends, 
and  especially  of  Mr.  Alcott,  in  whom  he  is  a  firm  be- 
liever, of  Dr.  Jones,  whose  deep  Platonism  he  admires, 
and  of  William  Henry  Channing,  in  whom  he  sees  the  traits 
of  Channing  the  divine,  as  well  as  those  hopeful  and  mysti- 
cal qualities  peculiar  to  the  nephew  of  his  uncle.    Mr. 
Emerson  comes  to  the  classes  now  and  then,  listens  to  the 
speaker  with  attention,  but  never  takes  part  in  the  conver- 
sation, and  will  himself  read  but  a  single  lecture  on  the 
13th  of  August,  near  the  close  of  the  term.    Prof.  Harris 
gives  10  lectures  and  joins  in  almost  every  conversation. 
Dr.  Jones  gives  10  lectures  and  speaks  more  rarely  in  dis- 
cussion; Mr.  Snidea:  gives  five  lectures,  Mr.  Channing 
four,  Dr.  Kidney  four,  and  Mr.  Alcott  five,  besides  the 
welcome  and  valedictory  to  the  students  as  they  come  and 
go.    Mr.  Alcott,  indeed,  and  not  Mr.  Emerson,  is  the 
originator  of  this  school,  and  the  connecting  link  between 
the  professors  and  the  debaters  therein.    Prof.  Harris, 
though  diverging  far  from  Mr.  Alcott  in  method,  and  follow- 
ing the  high  priori  road  of  Hegel,  is  proud  to  rank  himself 
as  a  disciple  of  the  Connecticut  Pythagoras;  and  Dr.  Jones 
was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Alcott  to  the  New  England  pub- 
lic two  years  ago.    Mr.  Channing,  Mr.  Sanborn  and  Mrs. 
Cheney  are  ancient  disciples  and  co-workers  with  Mr.  Al- 
cott; while  Mr.  Snider,  Dr.  Kidney,  Dr.  Mulford  and  Mr. 
Albee  were  drawn  to  the  school  through  their  interest  in 
Prof.  Harris.    Mr.  Blake,  the  friend  and  literary  executor 
of  Thoreau,  comes  as  his  representative,  and  will  read 
from  his  manuscripts,  while  a  few  of  Mr.  Emerson's  con- 
temporaries, Dr.  Bartol,  Dr.  Hedge,  etc.,  come  to  Con- 
cord, no  doubt,  because  Emerson  is  there,  and  so  do  some 
of  the  students.    But  the  interest  which  draws  the  school 
together  is  in  ideas,  not  in  persons,  --although  affection  and 
habit  and  the  subtle  charm  of  locality  enter  also  into  the 
attraction .    Concord  is  the  place  of  all  others  for  such  a 
school,  and  that  for  reasons  that  long  ago  attracted  Alcott, 
Channing,  Margaret  Fuller,  Hawthorne,  and  even  Emerson 
himself  to  abide  there . 

Mr.  Alcott  is  not  of  Concord  by  birth  or  descent,  as 
Emerson  and  Thoreau  were,  --but  in  some  preexistent  state 
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he  must  have  inhabited  some  preexistent  Concord  of  the 
mind,  and  thus  came  there  and  returned  again  and  again, 
as  to  his  own  place  and  manory.    While  making  clocks  in 
Connecticut  or  selling  silk  and  jewels  in  Virginia  or 
Carolina,  he  was  but  performing  his  spiritual  apprentice- 
ship and  journeywork,  --when  he  became  a  master-workman 
he  set  up  his  forge  in  Concord--an  Apollo-Vulcan,  moving 
like  light  through  the  upper  air,  and  teaching  others  that 
motion,  --but  limping  like  Mulciber  when  he  sets  foot  on 
the  ground.    This  twofold  character  hinders  him  from  as- 
serting in  all  debates  his  proper  place  in  the  school;  where 
all  kinds  of  motions  are  in  order,  as  in  the  progress  of  a 
prehistoric  materialist  from  his  own  stand-point  to  the 
upper  regions  of  light  and  thought: -- 

"So  eagerly  the  fiend 
O'er  bog  or  steep,  thro'  strait,  rough,  dense 

or  rare, 
With  head,  hands,  wings  or  feet  pursues  his 

way, 
And  swims  or  sinks ,  or  wades  or  creeps  or 

flies . " 

Several  of  the  speakers  have  this  nimble  and  shifty  method 
of  advance;  but  not  Mr.  Alcott;  he  must  wait  for  a  wind  or 
he  cannot  sail  over  the  sea  of  thought  and  land  at  the  golden 
shore:-- 

"For  oars  alone  will  ne'er  avail 

To  reach  that  distant  coast,  -- 

The  breath  of  heaven  must  swell  the  sail, 

Or  all  the  toil  is  lost. " 

It  would  not  be  exact  to  say  that  Mr.  Alcott  does  not  per- 
ceive and  sometimes  chafe  under  this  embargo  of  the 
faculties,  to  which  a  slight  deafness  adds  its  annoyance,  -- 
but  he  generally  bears  it  patiently,  and,  when  his  time 
comes,  makes  a  swifter  and  happier  voyage  than  any 
other .    His  place  in  the  school  is  that  of  inspirer  and 
reconciler --not  by  virtue  of  a  broad  knowledge  of  partic- 
ulars, in  which  many  surpass  him;  but  by  a  firm  grasp  of 
universal  and  necessary  truth,  especially  in  its  mystic 
relations,  where  no  one  at  the  school  and  few  in  the  world 
go  beyond  him. 

The  other  members  of  the  faculty  and  occasional  lec- 
turers fit  in  reasonably  well  to  the  plan  of  the  school,  -- 
for  it  has  a  plan,  and  is  not,  as  some  imagine,  a  mere 
parade  ground  for  hobbies  and  strange  opinions .    The 
whole  course  of  lecaires  and  conversations  was  carefully 
arranged  last  summer,  before  Prof.  Harris  and  Dr.  Jones 
returned  to  their  western  homes;  and  such  changes  as 
have  since  occurred  have  been  made  in  consequence  of  un- 
expected changes  in  the  purpose  or  fortunes  of  the  lecturers . 
Mr.  Wasson,  who  undertook  five  lectures  on  the  Philosophy 
of  History,  found  that  his  failing  eye-sight  would  only  allow 
him  to  prepare  two- -which  he  has  already  given  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  school.    In  his  place,  Rev.  W.  H. 
Channing  was  substituted,  --his  return  to  America  falling 
opportunely  for  this  purpose;  and  he  has  contributed  what 
was  much  needed,  a  general  view  of  mysticism  historically 
considered,  as  a  preface  to  Mr.  Alcott 's  conversations  on 
the  substance  and  spirit  of  mysticism.    The  general  pur- 
pose of  the  faculty  seems  to  be  this,  -- 
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to  present  in  all  its  leading  aspects  the  spiritual  philosophy 
of  ancient  and  modern  times,  --leaving  the  materialists, 
who  are  now  so  numerous  and  so  well  supplied  with  organs, 
vocal  and  literary,  to  present  their  own  case  in  their  own 
way .    It  was  hoped  that  some  competent  man  of  science 
would  be  found  willing  to  state  the  anti- spiritual  view  of 
the  universe,  in  such  a  way  as  to  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  school,  --but,  after  one  or  two  trials,  the  attempt  was 
given  up  for  this  year;  so  that  whatever  is  said  on  the  side 
of  Herbert  Spencer,  Huxley,  Haeckel,  or  the  extreme  Dar- 
winians, has  to  come  from  the  audience,  or  from  some 
effort  at  impartial  statement  of  that  side  by  one  who  sup- 
ports the  other  hypothesis .    Prof.  Harris  perhaps  comes 
nearest  to  a  full  statement  of  the  physical  or  natural  theory 
of  the  universe,  as  opposed  to  the  spiritual  or  supernatural, 
upon  which  Dr .  Jones  insists  strenuously;  but  the  followers 
of  natural  science  will  no  doubt  complain  that  justice  is  not 
done  to  their  position,  and  will  find  much  fault  with  the  ex- 
treme statements  made  here  by  men  who,  as  they  think, 
are  blind  to  the  great  splendors  of  science .    That  there  is 
some  foundation  for  this  complaint  was  seen  in  the  singular 
debate  that  followed  Mrs.  Cheney's  admirable  essay  on 
color,  --the  speakers  seeming  to  vie  with  each  other  in  get- 
ting as  far  as  possible  from  the  physical  facts  concerning 
color  and  light,  and  pushing  their  fanciful  hypotheses  very 
far.    There  has  been  little  of  this  extravagance  since,  and 
the  general  drift  of  the  school  has  been  more  sober  and 
regular  since  the  first  few  days,  in  which  the  newly  har- 
nessed team  did  not  draw  with  perfect  discipline  in  the 
traces  of  discussion,  but  took  rather  too  much  to  disputing. 
Mr.  Alcott  and  Prof.  Harris  are  excellent  moderators  of 
this  state  of  feeling,  and  the  director,  Mr.  Emery,  has 
presided  in  the  discussions  with  much  patience  and  skill. 
Upon  him  and  Mr .  Sanborn  have  fallen  much  of  the  practical 
or  prudential  work  of  the  school  faculty,  --although  Mr. 
Alcott  also  was  active  in  building  the  new  chapel  and  making 
the  simple  arrangements  which  preceded  the  opening  of  the 
school.    The  expense  of  the  chapel  has  been  temporarily 
met  by  borrowing  from  the  fund  given  by  Mrs .  Thompson; 
but  the  trustees  intend  to  repay  this  loan,  and  not  only  keep 
that  fund  intact,  but  increase  it. 

Notwithstanding  its  disdainful  attitude  toward  the  lofty 
pretensions  of  so-called  sciences,  which  sometimes  mis- 
leads the  professors  into  injustice  and  confusion  of  thought, 
the  Concord  school  of  philosophy  is  humble  and  frugal  in 
its  plans  for  the  future,  following  the  advice  of  George  Her- 
bert, who,  if  living  in  New  England,  would  be  a  lecturer 
at  the  Hillside  chapel: -- 

"Pitch  thy  behavior  low,  thy  projects  high,  -- 
So  mayst  thou  humble  and  magnanimous  be; 

Sink  not  in  spirit;  who  aimeth  at  the  sky 
Shoots  higher  much  than  he  that  means  a 
tree. " 

They  propose  to  continue  the  summer  course  of  lectures  so 
long  as  there  is  a  demand  for  it,  and  also  to  plant  the  seed 
of  a  permanent  school  the  year  round,  however  small  its 
nunibers  may  be.    The  coming  of  Prof.  Harris  to  reside  in 
Concord  at  the  Orchard  house  looks  to  this ,  among  other 
things,  and  though  he  will  divide  his  activity  between  the 
East  and  the  West,  and  even  between  Europe  and  America, 
it  is  hoped  that  he  will  take  root  in  Concord  along  with  the 
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proposed  institution,  in  which  his  own  name  will  be  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Alcott 's  and  those  of  the  other  men  and 
women  of  ideas  and  devout  inspirations  who  have  united  to 
carry  forward  a  work  so  considerable. 

(5)   Aug.  4,  1880.    THE  SHAKESPEAREAN  DRAMA . 
DENTON  J.  SNIDER' S  THEORY  OF  ITS  PLAN  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT. 

Denton  J.  Snider  of  St.  Louis  completed  his  course  of 
five  lectures  on  Shakespeare's  plays  at  the  Concord  school 
of  philosophy  with  an  interesting  setting  forth  of  his  new 
theory  as  to  their  character,  plan  and  purpose.    He  began 
by  saying  that  he  wished  to  show  the  unity  of  the  plays,  in 
which  he  objected  to  the  chronological  arrangement  as  at 
best  conjectural,  and  preferred  the  old  division  into 
tragedies,  comedies  and  histories.    The  only  objection 
to  it  is  that  history  does  not  exactly  correspond  to  tragedy 
and  comedy .    It  is  not  opposed  to  either  one .    But  a  real 
unity  and  reason  in  classification  can  be  attained  by  regard- 
ing the  comedies  and  tragedies  as  legendary  or  historical 
and  so  making  two  general  classes  to  include  comedy, 
tragedy  and  history,  --the  legendary  and  the  historical. 
This  classification  rests,  also,  upon  the  most  rigid  thought. 
All  legendary  plays  are  based  upon  the  family  and  have  the 
state  in  the  background  as  an  ethical  basis  .    In  every  play 
the  ruler  is  hovering  over  all  the  events,  and  the  collisions 
are  either  with  political  authority,  as  in  the  historical 
plays,  or  within  the  family,  as  in  the  legendary.    The 
historical  is  opposed  to  the  legendary  in  thought .    It  is 
realized  in  time  and  space  and  has  its  means  in  the  state. 
History  is  the  history  of  states  and  institutions.    The  dis- 
tinction made  between  the  two  classes  of  plays  rests  upon 
the  fundamental  distinction  between  the  state  and  the 
family.    So  the  dramas  are  either  domestic  or  historical. 
In  the  case  of  tragedies  and  comedies ,  all  the  events 
transpire  in  the  real  world.    Yet  in  "Othello"  an  ideal 
element  is  introduced,  and  also  in  "King  Lear,  "  but  the 
reality  is  emphatic.    In  "Macbeth"  the  ideal  element,  a 
supernatural  influence,  is  the  determining  one.    The  im- 
pulse to  the  individual  in  it  is  given  by  the  ideal  world 
upon  which  he  depends  .    In  "Hamlet"  is  seen  a  similar 
supernatural  influence,  the  ghost  who  shapes  the  whole 
conduct  of  Hamlet .    These  two  plays  stand  alone  in  intro- 
ducing a  supernatural  impelling  power,  but  this  power  is 
really  only  a  maxiife station  of  the  human  soul  within . 
"Macbeth"  is  a  tragedy  of  the  imagination  and  "Hamlet" 
is  best  described  as  a  tragedy  of  reflection.    In  these 
plays  the  real  is  distinguished  from  the  ideal,  and  in  them 
the  real  is  purely  ethical. 

In  the  comedies  there  is  the  same  distinction  of  the  real 
and  the  ideal.    In  the  comedy  there  may  be  tragedy  in  the 
case  of  individuals,  as  in  "All's  Well  That  Ends  Well,  " 
and  true  comedy  is  reached  in  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing. " 
The  plays  which  have  pure  comedy,  with  no  tragedy,  were 
named  as  follows  by  Mr.  Snider:    "Comedy  of  Errors,  " 
"Taming  of  the  Shrew,  "  "Twelfth  Night,  "  "Love's  Labor 
Lost,  "  and  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. "   In  these  is  no 
ideal  element.    In  them  is  represented  the  domestic  con- 
flict, which  is  solved  in  a  serio-comic  or  in  a  purely 
comic  fashion.    There  is  an  ideal  world  in  the  poet,  which 
he  introduces  for  the  purpose  of  solving  the  difficulties 
and  conflicts  of  the  world  of  reality.    This  is  the  supreme 
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artistic  form  of  Shakespeare.    It  contains  the  great  doc- 
trine of  mediation  of  the  conflicts  of  men  with  the  ideal 
world  of  imagination,  poetry  and  thought .    To  this  ideal 
world  belong  seven  of  the  most  important  of  Shakespeare' s 
dramas.    Their  ideal  development  is  this:    The  real  world 
falls  into  strife  with  itself,  institutions  fall  into  strife  with 
each  other,  and  the  state  is  in  a  condition  of  discord  and 
strife.    Men  and  women,  wearied  with  the  strife,  fly  from 
society  to  a  primitive  or  purely  ideal  condition.    This 
flight  of  men  from  society  is  the  basis  of  many  other  works 
in  literature,  and  just  at  this  point  Mr.  Snider  alluded  to 
the  recluse  life  of  Mr.  Thoreau,  whom  he  afterward  men- 
tioned by  name.    Plato's  "Republic,  "  the  Arcadians  in 
French  literature  and  Utopias  in  English  are  all  the  out- 
come of  this  idea.    But  the  poet  here  regards  them  as  ab- 
stractions.   Such  a  condition  of  society  is  not  permanent 
and  cannot  be  made  so.    Shakespeare  makes  all  his  char- 
acters, in  whom  there  centers  any  interest,  return  to  so- 
ciety and  become  harmonized  with  it.    The  comic  element 
in  the  plays  is  that  these  people,  when  they  are  in  conflict 
with  the  course  of  institutions,  fly  to  a  primitive  life,  and 
at  once  begin  to  build  up  those  same  institutions  and  re- 
turn to  them  in  every  act .    Their  purpose  is  absurd  and 
self-contradictory.    This  is  the  great  Shakespearean  art- 
form.    No  other  poet  has  handled  the  subject  in  this  way. 

In  history  this  actual  flight  from  the  struggles  of  the 
world  is  known  as  the  monastic  life.    "Measure  for  Meas- 
ure" shows  it  very  plainly.    Both  the  man  and  the  woman 
fly  from  the  cruelty  and  impurity  of  the  world,  but  such 
men  and  women  as  they  were  needed  in  the  world  to  make 
it  tender  and  pure,  and  both  are  impelled  to  return  to  the 
world,  --the  man  marrying  the  woman.    He  is  restored  to 
the  state  and  she  to  her  own  right  domestic  relations .    So 
the  basis  of  the  reformation  of  the  middle  ages  lies  in  the 
truth  that  the  institutions  of  human  society  are  more  sacred 
than  ecclesiastical  institutions .    The  demonstration  of 
this  truth  is  the  meaning  of  the  reformation.    Again,  the 
peace  of  an  idyllic  life  in  our  social  organism  is  found  in 
its  best  state  at  the  beginning.    Hence  men  flee  to  a  life 
among  the  shepherds  and  to  the  woods  and  hills .    Two 
plays  of  Shakespeare  are  devoted  to  this  thought.    But,  how- 
ever attractive  the  place  to  which  his  men  and  women  flee, 
he  always  brings  about  their  return.    Shakespeare's  first 
conception  of  this  idea  appears  rather  faintly  in  "Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona."    He  makes  the  ideal  world  a  place 
of  robbers,  and  it  is  not  beautiful.    But  in  the  second  play, 
"As  You  Like  It,  "  he  makes  this  world  beautiful.    In  the 
first  part  of  the  play  there  is  nothing  but  evil.    Then  Or- 
lando and  Rosalind  fly  to  primitive  life,  away  from  the  in- 
stitutions under  which  the  evil  is  fostered.    Both  come  to 
the  forest  of  Arden,  and  as  others  come  to  the  same  re- 
treat, here  Shakespeare  creates  four  pairs  of  lovers  and  a 
small  community  is  formed  at  once.    All  ultimately  return 
to  the  society  from  which  they  fled.    "Winter's  Tale"  and 
"Cymbeline"  are  also  idyllic,  and  undertake  to  mediate  in 
the  conflict  of  man  with  institutions  . 

Now  this  flight,  said  Mr.  Snider,  belongs  to  all  of  us  . 
We  wish  to  be  independent  of  our  obligations  to  society.    We 
wish  to  be  makers  of  all  things  for  our  own  use,  but  the 
contributions  of  the  whole  world  are  needed  for  the  wants 
of  a  man  for  one  day.    We  wish  to  fly  from  the  struggles  of 
our  political  life.    Mr.  Snider  spoke  of  the  charm  of  Words- 
worth as  being  essentially  in  his  idyllic  character,  and  re- 
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garded  Tennyson  as  a  poet  of  the  same  class .    When  Tenny- 
son leaves  his  idyls  for  the  drama  he  is  not  so  successful. 
The  best  Italian  poets  are  also  characterized  by  their  love 
of  nature.    In  two  of  Shakespeare' s  plays  the  pure  idyl  is 
the  material  part.    In  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  a  fairy 
world  is  represented.    The  principle  of  ideality,  of  the 
true,  is  represented  by  the  fairies,  who  are  wholly  re- 
moved from  the  real  world .    The  mediation  of  man  with 
social  institutions  is  lifted  from  the  ground  and  placed  in 
a  wholly  ideal  sphere.    "The  Tempest"  is  a  study  of  ex- 
perience based  on  the  spiritual  principle,  and  is  supreme 
in  this  class  of  poems .    Prospero  is  probably  the  poet  him- 
self.   Shakespeare  portrays  himself  as  making  his  own 
poems,  and  in  this  drama  reaches  that  point  which  cor- 
responds in  philosophy  to  the  highest  form  of  intelligence 
in  which  the  knowing  subject  knows  himself  as  knowing . 
This  point  is  reached  in  Shakespeare  alone  of  the  poets, 
and  he  alone  of  all  represents  an  author  in  this  way.    All 
these  seven  dramas  are  clearly  marked  with  the  necessity 
of  the  introduction  of  an  ideal  realm  and  of  a  return  to  the 
world.    Another  ideal  which  Shakespeare  portrayed  was 
never  realized.    It  was  the  harmony  of  love  and  philosophy, 
which  is  the  chief  thought  in  "Love's  Labors  Lost,  "  and 
in  which  the  action  turns  upon  the  collision  between  love 
and  philosophy. 

Between  the  legendary  and  historical  plays  the  line  is 
obscure,  but  only  those  plays  can  properly  be  considered 
as  historical  in  which  there  is  a  predominance  of  the  idea 
of  the  state.    Those  in  which  the  family  predominates  are 
legendary.    The  historical  has  position  in  space  and  time, 
but  the  legendary  has  not.    So  "Macbeth"  belongs  among 
the  legendary,  but  "Trollus  and  Cressida,  "  though  mythi- 
cal, is  political  in  its  essence,  and  hence  belongs  among 
the  historical .    This  play  is  the  beginning  of  the  series  of 
Shakespeare'  s  historical  dramas  .    It  deals  with  the  origin 
of  the  institutional  world,  and  political  subordination  is 
the  lesson  of  the  play.    In  ancient  times,  before  the  national 
spirit  was  developed  commensurate  with  the  individual, 
men  were  really  too  great  for  their  country.    In  Greece 
may  be  found  illustrations  of  it,  and  the  fact  of  ostracism, 
by  which  great  men  were  driven  from  their  country,  is  a 
proof  of  it .    In  the  Roman  nation  was  reached  the  great 
subordinating  organism,  and  though  the  empire  has  per- 
ished, yet  it  still  lives  spiritually  in  that  magnificent  body 
of  law  which  even  now  governs  the  world.    Four  plays  of 
Shakespeare  show  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  nationality 
in  Rome.    "Coriolanus"  is  the  prologue.    It  represents  the 
early  growth  of  the  republic  and  its  internal  dissensions, 
and  its  lesson  is  the  subordination  of  the  family  and  of 
party  also  to  the  state.    In  "Julius  Caesar"  the  Roman  world 
is  united,  and  there  is  portrayed  the  struggle  of  one  man 
with  the  republic .    But  the  end  of  this  stage  of  development 
does  not  reach  a  monarchy;  it  results  in  a  triumvirate.    In 
"Antony  and  Cleopatra"  the  three  men  are  reduced  to  one, 
as  it  was  inevitable  they  should  be,  and  that  one  is  Augustus . 
So  the  unity  of  the  nation  is  accomplished.    The  last  of  the 
four  may  be  called  the  epilogue.    It  represents  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  empire  and  its  struggle  with  the  savages  of  the 
North.    In  "Titus  Andronicus  "  the  barbarian  elements  of 
the  world  are  directed  against  Roman  civilization  to  destroy 
nationality  from  the  world.    Roman  history  is  essentially 
tragic,  and  ended  in  an  unhappy  collision  of  civilization 
with  barbarism,  in  which  the  latter  triumphed. 
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After  the  downfall  of  Rome  comes  the  development  in 
Shakespeare  of  the  idea  of  nationality  in  the  highest  sense. 
Modern  Europe  is  a  family  of  nations,  and  Shakespeare's 
own  nation  was  most  persistent  in  seeking  this  highest 
nationality;  so  it  was. the  proper  subject  of  his  second 
series  of  historical  dramas  .    Ten  plays  belong  to  this 
series,  and  it  begins  with  "King  John"  in  which  the  key- 
note is  struck.    In  that  the  struggle  is  about  the  title  of  the 
national  ruler,  and  it  gives  the  king  his  right.    In  "Richard 
II,  "  the  same  thing  is  pushed  to  revolution  and  deposition 
of  the  ruler,  and  the  right  of  revolution  and  its  necessity 
is  maintained.    In  "Henry  IV"  we  have  illustrated  the  wrong 
of  revolution  and  the  problem  is  how  to  make  it  right.  Rev- 
olution is  a  negative  result.    In  "Henry  V"  we  have  England 
marching  abroad,  which  is  another  wrong.   This  was  a  great 
historical  event,  for  in  it  England  assailed  the  principle  of 
nationality.    The  conquest  of  France  was  nearly  the  ruin 
of  England.    In  "Henry  VI"  and  "Richard  111"  we  have  the 
struggles  of  the  house  of  York.    In  "Henry  VI"  is  depicted 
internal  conflict  as  wrong  in  regard  to  the  nation  and  as  a 
result  of  the  conquest  of  France.    In  "Richard  III"  the 
house  of  York  shows  a  negative  tendency,  and  is  destroyed 
by  its  own  children.    In  "Henry  VII"  there  is  final  recon- 
ciliation.   These  eight  plays  represent  the  conflict  of 
nationality  in  England  in  the  middle  ages.    We  reach  politi- 
cal unity.    In  "Henry  VIII"  we  have  another  act  by  which 
England  frees  herself  from  the  spiritual  domination  of  the 
Catholic  church- -the  transition  from  Catholic  to  Protestant 
England.    The  Roman  series  is  tragic  from  fate.    Only  the 
abstract  universal  was  attained,  and  the  other  part  came 
in  and  destroyed  it.    In  the  English  historical  series  we 
have  a  happy  termination.    This  indicates  the  nature  of  the 
modern  drama,  that  man  must  be  reconciled  with  the  world 
and  its  institutions .    The  last  play  ends  in  the  triumph  of 
nationality . 

(6)   Sept.  23,  1880.    A  PHASE  OF  CONCORD  THEISM. 

Prof.    William  T.  Harris,  who  may  be  called  the  cory- 
pheus  of  the  Concord  school  of  philosophy,  notwithstanding 
his  own  probable  disclaimer  of  such  a  prominence  among 
that  coterie  of  independent  thinkers ,  expounds  in  the  North 
American  from  the  stand-point  of  philosophy  the  personality 
of  God.    He  makes  the  idea  of  God  the  great  original  and 
pregnant  idea  from  which  man  defines  for  himself  his  the- 
ory of  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  world;  the  whence  and 
whither  both  of  nature  and  of  man,  and  through  it  originates 
both  his  dominant  theories  and  his  practical  activities. 
This  idea  of  God,  whether  held  as  a  supreme  principle  of 
blind  fate  and  unconscious  force,  or  on  the  other  hand  as  a 
conscious  and  absolute  personality  of  intelligence  and  will, 
will  modify  all  his  thoughts  and  deeds,  and  ultimately  shape 
them  into  harmony  with  his  belief,  but  with  radically  dif- 
ferent results .    The  materialistic  or  fatalistic  theory  is 
unfriendly  to  the  persistence  and  triumph  of  rational  be- 
ings ,  either  as  a  principle  of  explanation  or  as  a  ground  of 
hope .    To  human  beings  or  any  other  rational  beings  it  is 
utterly  hostile  and  repugnant  in  its  every  aspect. 

Mr.  Harris  affirms  that  the  modern  "scientific"  stage  of 
reflection  which  finds  in  "persistent  force,  "  or  an  uncon- 
scious absolute,  its  first  principle,  is  on  a  level  with  the 
pantheistic  religions  of  central  and  eastern  Asia.    To  the 
scientific  conviction  the  Asiatic  pantheism  is  a  higher  truth 
than  the  European  Christianity  which  teaches  the  existence 
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of  a  personal  God.    To  its  view,  modern  society,  with  its 
institutions  which  are  founded  on  the  first  principle  of  a 
personal  God,,  is  only  a  temporary  phase  in  a  process 
which  will  swallow  it  up  with  revolutions  that  by  and  by 
will  abrogate  its  existing  forms  and  conventionalities  as 
superstition.    The  illumined  apostle  of  science  sees  in 
the  institutions  of  society  only  an  enlightened  selfishness 
struggling  against  the  animal  heritage  of  habits  come  down 
to  us  from  our  monkey  ancestors .    But  on  the  basis  of 
this  philosophy  Mr.  Harris  pronounces  the  struggle  to  be 
in  the  end  abortive.    It  is  a  conscious  struggle,  and  as 
such  strives  ever  toward  a  more  complete  consciousness, 
and  a  larger  sphere  of  directive  will-power  over  the  world 
in  the  interest  of  conscious ,  rational  purposes  .    But  an 
unconscious  first  principle  is  an  absolute  bar  to  the  tri- 
umph of  any  such  struggle.    Hence,  with  a  belief  in  an  un- 
conscious absolute,  rational  beings  find  themselves  in  the 
worst  possible  situation  in  this  world.    Pessimism  is  their 
inevitable  creed.    Any  sort  of  culture,  development  or 
education  of  the  so-called  faculties  of  the  mind,  tending  to 
elevate  the  race  into  knowledge  and  goodness,  whatever 
is  calculated  to  foster  human  individuality,  must  have  but 
one  net  result- -the  increase  of  pain.    For,  the  more  de- 
veloped and  highly  organized  the  individuality,  the  greater 
the  pain  attending  upon  its  inevitable  dissolution.    The 
conscious  struggle,  being  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
activity  of  blind  fate,  achieves  its  temporary  successes 
against  an  activity  whose  entire  reaction  against  the  con- 
scious being  is  expressed  by  so  much  pain.    And  worse 
yet,  the  ultimate  victory  of  fate  removes  one  by  one  every 
trace  and  result  of  human  victory,  and  obliterates  each 
conquest  with  an  accompanying  series  of  greater  pangs . 

Mr .  Harris  agrees  with  Mallock  in  his  portraitures  of 
the  characters  of  "The  New  Republic,  "  who  have  left  no 
aspiration,  no  earnestness  of  faith,  nothing  worth  self- 
sacrifice.    "The  negative  might  of  the  'scientific'  first 
principle  transcends  institutions --church,  state,  society, 
the  family,  even  humanity  itself.    The  individual  folds 
his  hands  with  passive  acquiescence  and  enjoys  sensuous 
contemplation  or  the  egoism  of  disinterested  criticism, 
which  sits  on  its  twig  outside  of  the  world  and  finds  its 
diversion  in  watching  human  life  and  deeds  . " 

While  Mr .  Harris  strikes  such  doughty  blows  at  the 
materialistic  philosophy,  he  constructs  from  his  own 
stand-point  the  intellectual  necessity  of  a  personal  God, 
and  handles  with  his  masterly  ability  the  great  intellectual 
problem  of  the  age --"how  to  bring  into  harmony  the  scien- 
tific view  with  the  religious  faith- -how  to  elevate  the 
philosophic  stand-point  from  pantheism  to  personal  theism, 
where  the  Christian  religion  has  established  itself  for  so 
many  centuries,  and  replaced  oriental  fatalism  and  quiet- 
ism by  free  rational  activity." 

(7)   July  26,   1882.    CONCORD  PHILOSOPHY.    MR.  SAN- 
BORN ON  ORACULAR  POETRY. 

CONCORD,  Wednesday,  July  26.    The  course  of  three 
lectures  on  "Oracular  Poetry"  has  suffered  by  compression 
from  three  to  two,  --the  substance  of  what  was  to  be  said 
on  such  poetry  among  the  Hebrews,  Greeks  and  Persians 
having  been  crowded  into  one  evening,  in  order  to  leave 
the  next  lecture  (August  3)  clear  for  the  consideration  of 
Emerson's  poems,  which  will  be  its  chief  topic.    Last 
night  the  lecturer  began  by  defining  poetry,  which  in  the 
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words  of  an  old  Persian  saying,  ascribed  to  Zoroaster, 
(whose  name  signifies  'Taest  of  poets,  ")  in  which  poets  are 
called  "standing  transporters  whose  employment  consists 
in  producing  apparent  imitations  of  unapparent  natures,  "-- 
or  as  Mr.  Sanborn  defined  it,   "Poetry  is  the  alternate  in- 
scription and  deciphering  of  symbolism  on  the  visible  uni- 
verse, by  means  of  that  creative  and  piercing  imagination, 
in  virtue  of  which  (next  to  love)  man  stands  nearest  to  his 
Maker."   This  symbolism,  again,  is  what  Emerson  meant 
when  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Albee  in  1853,  as  quoted  at  the 
Emerson  commemoration:    "There  is  a  super-Cadmean 
alphabet,  which,  when  one  has  learned  the  character,  he 
will  find,  as  it  were  secretly  inscribed,  look  where  he 
will,  --not  only  in  books  and  temples,  but  in  all  waste 
places,  and  in  the  dust  of  the  earth.    Happy  he  that  can 
read  it!  for  he  will  never  be  lonely  or  thoughtless  again. 
And  yet  there  is  a  solid  pleasure  to  find  those  who  know 
and  like  the  same  thing,  --the  authors  who  have  recorded 
their  interpretation  of  the  legend;  and,  better  far,  the 
living  friends  who  read  as  we  do,  and  compare  notes  with 
us."   Emerson's  poem  called  "Berrying"  was  read,  in 
which  he  hints  at  this  same  secret  language  of  nature: -- 

"Caught  among  the  blackberry  vines. 

Feeding  on  the  Ethiop's  sweet. 

Pleasant  fancies  overtook  me, 

I  said,   'What  influence  me  preferred, 

Elect  to  dreams  thus  beautiful? ' 

The  vines  replied,   'And  did'st  thou  deem 

No  wisdom  to  our  berries  went?'  " 

In  this  poem,  of  course,  said  the  lecturer,  Mr.  Emerson 
was  thinking  of  this  secret  of  the  world,  uttered  in  the 
arrowy  writing  of  the  blackberry -thorn. 

Passing  on  to  the  Greek  oracles  (whose  divine  ambiguity 
has  so  impressed  the  common  mind  that  the  word  "oracu- 
lar" has  "ambiguous"  for  its  secondary  meaning),  the 
lecturer  cited  several  examples  from  Herodotus  and  quoted 
from  Plutarch's  essay,   "Why  the  Oracles  Cease  to  Give 
Answers, "  the  quaint  story  told  by  the  Spartan  Cleombrotus 
in  a  small  school  of  philosophy  at  Delphi,  A.  D.  100  or 
thereabout,  how  the  gods  of  Greece  began  to  die  when,  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  Christ  appeared.    Thus  it  runs  in 
Plutarch's  version:-- 

"Epitherses  was  my  townsman  and  a  school-master,  who 
told  me  that,  designing  a  voyage  from  the  Peloponnesus  to 
Italy,  he  embarked  on  a  vessel  well  laden  with  goods  and 
passengers .    At  evening  the  vessel  was  becalmed  about  the 
island  Echinades ,  whereupon  they  drove  with  the  tide  till 
near  the  Isles  of  Paxi;  when  all  at  once  a  voice  was  heard 
by  most  of  the  passengers ,  who  were  then  awake  and  taking 
a  cup  after  supper,  calling  unto  one  Thamus,  and  that  with 
so  loud  a  voice  as  made  all  the  company  amazed;  which 
Thamus  was  a  mariner  of  Egypt,  whose  name  was  scarcely 
known  in  the  ship.    He  returned  no  answer  to  the  first 
calls;  but  at  the  third  he  cried,    'Here,  here,  1  am  the 
man. '    Then  the  voice  said  aloud  to  him,    'When  you  are 
arrived  at  Palades ,  take  care  to  make  it  known  that  the 
great  god  Pan  is  dead. '    Epitherses  told  us  this  voice  did 
much  astonish  all  that  heard  it,  and  caused  much  arguing 
whether  this  voice  was  to  be  obeyed  or  slighted.    Thamus, 
for  his  part,  was  resolved,  if  the  wind  permitted,  to  sail 
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by  the  place  without  saying  a  word;  but  if  the  wind  ceased 
and  there  ensued  a  calm,  to  speak  and  cry  out  as  loud  as 
he  was  able  what  he  was  enjoined.    Being  come  to  Palodes, 
there  was  no  wind  stirring,  and  the  sea  was  as  smooth  as 
glass .    Whereupon  Thamus,  standing  on  the  deck  with  his 
face  toward  the  land,  uttered  with  a  loud  voice  this  mes- 
sage, saying,   'The  great  Pan  is  dead.'    He  had  no  sooner 
said  this  than  they  heard  a  dreadful  noise,  not  only  of  one 
but  of  several,  who  to  their  thinking  groaned  and  lamented 
with  a  kind  of  astonishment.    And  there  being  many  per- 
sons in  the  ship,  an  account  of  this  was  soon  spread  over 
Rome,  which  made  the  Emperor  Tiberius  send  for  Thamus, 

After  further  citations  from  Hutarch,  the  lecturer  passed 
on  to  Hesiod  and  quoted  the  verses  cited  by  Socrates  on 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia  about  the  broad  road  and  the 
strait  gate,  as  seen  by  the  Beotian  poet,  who  was  pro- 
verbially oracular ,  and  taught  the  Greeks  as  Franklin 
taught  America: -- 

"Easy  the  choice  of  Evil,  --her  abode. 

With  all  her  train,  is  near,  and  smooth  the  sloping 

road; 
But  sweat  and  toil  the  gods  exact,  before 
We  traverse  the  long  lane  that  climbs  to  Virtue' s 

door; 
Rugged  and  steep  at  first,  but  when  with  pain 
The  summit  we  ascend,   'tis  all  at  once,  — a  plain. " 

From  the  Pythagorean  comedian,  Epicharmus  of  Sicily, 
Socrates  also  quoted  a  like  sentiment  in  iambic  verse :-- 

"We  can  buy 
All  things  for  labor  of  the  gods  on  high.  " 

Mr.  Sanborn  went  on  to  say:    "The  sweet  lyric  poet, 
Simonides,  who  carried  to  its  highest  point  the  beauty 
and  melody  of  Greek  verse,  had  little  that  was  oracular 
in  his  poetry,  unless  it  be  the  tone  of  pathetic  moralizing, 
which  we  might  expect  in  a  land  where  the  oracles  were 
uttered  by  a  woman,  as  were  those  of  Delphi.    In  these 
elegiac  verses  Simonides,  taking  for  his  text  the  famous 
line  of  Homer, 

"Like  leaves  on  trees,  the  race  of  man  is  found,  " 

thus  preaches  his  metrical  sermon: -- 

"No  mortal  lot  stands  firm  and  fast  for  aye; 

Most  beautiful  that  Chian  poet's  sigh,  -- 

'The  life  of  man  is  as  the  life  of  leaves ' ; 

Rare  among  men  is  he  that  treasures  well 

Those  weighty  words  which  his  dull  ear  receives; 

For  in  the  hearts  of  all  fair  hope  doth  dwell. 

And  evermore  our  breasts  exultant  swell, 

And  while  our  hands  hold  fast  Life's  primrose  flower, 

The  rash  soul  broods  not  on  the  fatal  hour . 

Man  thinketh  not  to  grow  old  or  to  die. 

Nor  feeleth  coming  woe  when  death  is  nigh. 

Blind- -blind  are  they  whose  souls  are  thus  elate! 

Brief  is  the  time  assigned  to  Life  by  fate; 

These  know  it  not,  but  ye  who  know  this  thing, 

May  Zeus  your  souls  to  Life's  short  limit  bring." 
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In  contrast  with  this  vein  of  thought,  and  as  a  sample  of 
Hebrew  poetry  truly  oracular  in  thought,  the  lecturer  read 
Psalm  139,  in  the  common  version,  and  then  read  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  metrical  translation  of  it,  as  follows :-- 

O  Lord,  in  me  there  lieth  naught 
But  to  thy  search  revealed  lies; 

For  when  1  sit 

Thou  markest  it,  -- 
Nor  less  thou  notest  when  I  rise; 
Yea,  closest  closet  of  my  thought 
Hath  open  windows  to  thine  eyes . 

Thou  walkest  with  me  when  1  walk; 
When  to  my  bed  for  rest  1  go, 

1  find  thee  there 

And  everywhere,  -- 
Not  youngest  thought  in  me  doth  grow,  -- 
No,  not  one  word  1  cast  to  talk 
But,  yet  unuttered,  thou  dost  know. 

If  forth  I  march,  thou  goest  before; 
If  back  1  turn,  thou  com'  st  behind; 

So  forth  nor  back 

Thy  guard  1  lack; 
Nay,  on  me  too  thy  hand  I  find. 
Well  I  thy  wisdom  may  adore. 
But  never  reach  with  earthly  mind. 

To  shun  thy  notice,  leave  thine  eye. 
Oh,  whither  might  1  take  my  way? 

To  starry  sphere? 

Thy  throne  is  there; 
To  dead  men's  undelightsome  stay? 
There  is  thy  walk,  and  there  to  lie 
Unknown,  in  vain  should  1  assay. 

O  Sun!  whom  light  nor  flight  can  matchl 
Suppose  thy  lightful,  flightful  wings 

Thou  lend  to  me. 

And  1  could  flee 
As  far  as  thee  the  evening  brings ; 
Even  led  to  west  he  would  me  catch. 
Nor  should  1  lurk  with  western  things . 

Do  thou  thy  best,  O  secret  night! 
In  sable  veil  to  cover  me; 

Thy  sable  veil 

Shall  vainly  fall; 
With  day  unmasked  my  night  shall  be; 
For  night  is  day,  and  darkness  light , 
O  Father  of  aU  lights,  to  thee! 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Sanborn  read  the  song  of  Seid  Nime- 
toUah  of  Kulustan,  from  the  Persian,  and  the  dying  words 
of  James  Nayler,  the  English  Quaker  of  Cromwell's  time; 
and  then  directed  the  conversation  to  the  subject  of  Py- 
thagoras and  the  Neo-Platonists  of  Alexandria,  concerning 
whom  Mr,  Alcott  had  much  to  say,  and  Miss  Peabody  added 
something . 

To-day  Rev.  R.  A.  Holland  of  Chicago  has  been  lecturing 
on  the  philosophy  of  religion,  and  tomorrow  Mr.  Gorman 
of  Amherst  college  speaks  on  Dr.  Hickok's  philosophy. 
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The  lessons  are  a  little  better  attended  this  week  than  last, 
but  the  number  of  students  is  less  than  for  a  year  or  two 
past.    Dr.  McCosh  left  Concord  on  Monday  after  lecturing 
once,  preaching  twice,  and  joining  once  or  twice  in  the 
debates  at  the  school. 

(8)  July  27,  1882.    PHILOSOPHY  AT  CONCORD .    DR. 
HICKOK  AMONG  THE  HEGELIANS.    MR.  GORMAN'S 
LECTURE  AT  CONCORD- -POSITION  OF  DR.  HICKOK 
AMONG  AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHERS. 

CONCORD,  Thursday,  July  27.    This  has  been  a  Hegelian 
week  at  the  school  of  philosophy,  for  Prof.  Harris,  who 
has  lectured  twice,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Holland  of  Chicago,  who 
has  lectured  once,  are  both  followers  of  Hegel  and  have 
the  skill  to  set  forth  his  philosophy  so  as  to  make  the  best 
impression.    Mr.  Holland's  lecture  on  Wednesday,  upon 
the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  was  a  masterly  statement  of 
the  Christian  side  of  Hegelianism  against  the  agnostics, 
and  on  the  whole,  the  best  single  lecture  yet  given  at  the 
school  this  summer,  --for  it  was  not  only  good  in  itself, 
but  led  to  a  lively  discussion,  such  as  ought  to  follow 
every  lecture,  but  does  not  always.    To-day  Mr.  Gorman 
of  Amherst  college  presented  in  his  own  language  the 
opinions  of  Dr.  Hickok,  and  did  so  with  such  clearness 
and  modesty  as  won  the  applause  of  the  veterans  who 
heard  him,  and  who  afterward  disputed  whether  what  Dr. 
Hickok  holds  had  previously  been  announced  by  Hegel, 
and  whether  the  Amherst  psychologist  has  refuted  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  reminiscence,  which  was  set  forth  in 
the  debate  by  Mr.  Alcott,  Miss  Peabody,  Mr.  Holland  and 
Dr .  Jones . 

Mr.  Gorman  began  thus:   In  Dr.  Hickok's  view,  science 
and  no  science  are  questions  of  fact,  not  of  mere  opinion; 
and  he  proposes  by  a  psychology  strictly  empirical  to  test 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  materialism;  although  the  theory 
of  evolution,  so  much  put  forward  of  late,  has  no  important 
bearing  on  rational  psychology .    The  relativity  of  knowledge 
maintained  by  Spencer,  which  is  supposed  to  make  religion 
a  dream  and  the  proof  of  a  God  impossible,  has  no  bearing 
on  empirical  psychology;  for  however  dreamy  religion 
and  metaphysics  may  be,  empirical  psychology,  resting  for 
its  evidence  upon  consciousness,  must  be  as  certain  as 
anything  in  science  can  be.    If  we  ask  the  question,  not  how 
man  came  to  be  what  he  is,  but  what  he  actually  is  as  we 
see  him  now,  two  methods  are  possible:    (1)  beginning  with 
the   alleged  first  stages  of  evolution,  and  (2)  beginning  with 
the  observed  facts  that  consciousness  now  presents,  --that 
is  by  empirical  psychology,  --the  latter  being  the  only  true 
scientific  method.    Evolution  so  far  as  it  shows  anything, 
shows  that  matter  is  a  lower  form  of  mind;  or,  to  quote 
Huxley,  --"materialism  is  a  short-hand  rendering  of  ideal- 
ism."  Now  science  is  the  product  only  of  mind;  hence, 
until  we  know  the  laws  of  mind,  science  is  as  unreal  as 
metaphysics  or  anything  else;  and  the  trustworthiness  of 
consciousness  is  the  only  alternative  to  universal  skepticism. 
Now  by  examining  consciousness  we  find  that  there  are 
three  faculties  (not  organs)  of  the  mind,  --sense    percep- 
tion, understanding  and  reason;  and  the  existence  of  this 
last  and  highest  faculty    can  be  established  by  as  purely 
empirical  a  method  as  that  of  sense  perception.    The  only 
connection  between  the  mind  and  the  outer  world  is  through 
sense  perception;  but  the  mind  itself  must  in  some  way  give 
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us  the  idea  of  infinite  space ,  infinite  time ,  etc . ,  which  are 
postulates  of  reason. 

Can  then  the  mind  have  absolute  knowledge,  if  not  of  the 
outer  world,  at  least  of  its  own  workings  and  powers? 
Reason  gives  us  this  knowledge,  according  to  Dr.  Hickok; 
moreover,  principles  are  the  self-affirmations  of  reason, 
as  geometry  would  be  the  self-affirmation  of  space,  if  one 
could  suppose  space  endowed  with  consciousness. 

Mr.  Gorman  went  on  to  deduce  and  explain  briefly  the 
contents  of  the  understanding  and  the  reason  as  defined  at 
Amherst,  and,  when  questioned,  explained  the  connection 
of  different  parts  of  the  well-known  system  of  Dr.  Hickok, 
which  was  not,  he  thought,  the  same  as  the, system  of 
Hegel.    Mr.  Emery  and  Mr.  Holland  thought  the  system 
was  identical  with  Hegel's,  but  Mr.  Holland  regarded  the 
empirical  method  of  proof  adopted  by  Dr .  Hickok  as  a  new 
contribution  to  philosophy  and  a  valuable  one.    The  conver- 
sation then  turned  upon  what  Hegel  really  taught,  and 
whether  Plato  meant  to  affirm  reminiscence  as  a  profes- 
sion by  means  of  past  experience  of  knowledge  gained  in 
another  state  of  existence,  or  only  to  denote  the  general 
potentiality  of  all  souls .    Referring  to  Hegel' s  method  of 
reading  into  other  philosophers  what  he  wished  to  find 
there,  and  excluding  what  he  did  not  like,  and  noting  that 
Rosenkranz  and  others  had  done  the  same  thing  by  Hegel, 
one  speaker  told  the  story  of  the  old  man  chased  out  of  his 
house  by  his  son  with  a  cudgel,  to  whom  the  father  said 
when  he  had  reached  a  certain  tree,  --"My  son,  do  not  beat 
your  poor  old  father  any  further,  --for  1  never  beat  my 
father  beyond  this  tree. "   With  which  parable  and  another 
the  school  was  dismissed. 

(9)  July  30,  1882.    THE  CONCORD  PHILOSOPHERS. 

The  first  half  of  the  present  four -weeks'  term  of  the 
summer  school  at  Concord  expired  yesterday,  and  it  may 
be  well  to  indicate  what  the  fortunes  and  prospects  of  this 
novel  university  are  up  to  date.    Beginning  in  1879,  with 
no  countenance  from  the  colleges  of  New  England,  --only 
one  of  which--Harvard--furnished  a  lecturer  (the  late 
Prof.  Peirce),  --it  has  now  established  its  reputation  so 
far  that  professors  and  presidents  from  Yale,  Amherst, 
Harvard,  Hamilton,  Princeton,  Baltimore,  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  universities  have  given  lectures  or  sent  essays 
for  its  courses,  --the  latest  example  being  Dr.  McCosh  of 
the  Presbyterian  university  at  Princeton,  whose  lecture 
will  soon  be  published  in  the  Princeton  Review.    President 
Porter  of  Yale,  who  last  year  sent  a  pregnant  essay  on 
Kant's  Critique,  and  who  this  year  promised  one  on  the 
Kantian  Ethics,  finds  himself  unable  to  prepare  it  in  sea- 
son; and  his  place  in  the  course  will  be  taken  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Holland  of  Chicago,  an  Episcopalian  clergyman  of  the 
Hegelian  school,  like  Dr.  Mulford,  who  has  already  given 
one  lecture  this  year  on  the  "Philosophy  of  Religion.  "   Mr. 
Holland  will  lecture  on  "Atomism"  on  the  11th  of  August, 
and  Prof.  Harris  will  close  the  course  on  Saturday,  August 
12,  with  the  last  of  his  three  lectures  on  Fichte,  --taking 
the  place  of  Mrs  .  Howe,  who  had  expected  to  give  two  lec- 
tures, but  could  only  prepare  one.    Following  Dr.  McCosh, 
with  his  exposition  of  the  Scotch  philosophy,  came  last 
week,  Mr.  Carman  of  Amherst,  with  his  authentic  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Hickok' s  philosophy- -which  is  that  so  long 
inculcated  at  Amherst  college--as  the  Scotch  philosophy 
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has  been  of  late  at  Princeton,  and  formerly  was  at  Harvard. 
Following  Dr.  Hickok' s  semi-Hegelian  system,  came  Dr. 
R.  G.  Hazard's  peculiar  system  of  Idealism,  already  set 
forth,  to  some  extent,  in  his  powerful  book- -"The  Free- 
dom'of  the  Mind  in  Willing,  "  published  nearly  20  years 
ago.    Dr.  Hazard,  like  Dr.  Hickok  and  Mr.  Alcott,  is 
considerably  more  than  80  years  old,  while  Dr.  McCosh 
and  Miss  Peabody  have  passed  the  limit  of  threescore  and 
ten.    The  spectacle  of  such  aged  philosophers  engaged  with 
youthful  zeal  in  the  inculcation  of  their  own  systems  is  not 
the  least  of  several  curious  and  remarkable  features  of  the 
Concord  gatherings . 

The  lectures  have  this  year  been  more  systematic  than 
ever  before,  though  fewer  in  number,  --but,  as  usual,  they 
present  the  intersection  of  two  or  three  systems  of  thought 
rather  than  steady  development  on  one  line  of  speculation. 
Dr.  Jones,  with  his  Platonic  tone  and  his  scriptural  analo- 
gies, is  sharply  contrasted  with  the  refined  and  expanded 
Hegelian  system  of  Prof .  Harris  and  Mr.  Holland.    Mr. 
Alcott,  Miss  Peabody  and  Dr.  Bartol  introduce  a  form  of 
Platonism  less  strict  than  that  of  Dr.  Jones;  while  Dr. 
Hazard  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  Berkeleyan  ideal- 
ism which  our  New  England  experience  can  offer .    The 
other  lecturers  are  not  obviously  metaphysical  for  the 
most  part, --though  Prof.  Howison,  who  has  spoken,  and 
Prof.  Watson,  who  is  to  speak,  are  truly  speculative  as 
well  as  historical  in  their  thinking.    Poetry  and  art,  with 
a  discussion  of  their  character,  have  a  better  recognized 
place  in  the  course  this  year  than  previously,  unless  we 
except  the  session  of  1879,  when  Mrs.  Cheney  went  over 
the  field  of  pictorial  art  with  a  glancing  historical  criti- 
cism.   This  year  there  are  three  lectures  distinctly  on 
poetry,  and  three  on  art--two  of  which,  with  illustrations, 
will  be  given  by  Prof.  Harris  on  the  1st  and  the  5th  of 
August.    Mr.  Sanborn  will  read  August  3  a  paper  by  Thor- 
eau,  never  before  made  public,  and  portions  of  his  family 
letters  and  his  verses  which  no  editor  has  yet  included. 
The  paper  seems  to  be  that  so  trenchantly  criticised  by 
Margaret  Fuller  in  a  letter  which  Mr .  Sanborn  has  printed 
in  his  sketch  of  Thoreau .    The  same  lecturer  will  speak 
on  the  3d  of  August  upon  Emerson's  oracular  poetry,  after 
citing  from  some  of  the  earlier  oracles  of  New  England. 

The  audiences  at  the  school  this  year  are  but  about  two- 
thirds  as  large  as  in  former  years,  which  is  ascribed 
chiefly  to  the  fuller  reports  given  by  the  daily  newspapers 
of  Boston.    The  largest  audience  of  the  whole  four  summers 
was,  however,  that  at  the  Emerson  commemoration  on  the 
22nd.    The  question  of  holding  next  year's  session  at  the 
West  rather  than  at  Concord  has  been  under  consideration 
by  the  faculty  of  the  school,  and  it  is  not  yet  settled;  but  it 
seems  possible  that  at  some  point  not  far  from  Chicago 
and  acceptable  to  the  western  universities  at  St .  Louis , 
Madison,  Ann  Arbor,  etc.,  the  Concord  philosophers  may 
establish  themselves  for  three  or  four  weeks  in  1883. 
This  would  open  the  lectures  to  a  new  audience,  in  a  sec- 
tion of  the  country  from  which  a  great  many  of  the  most 
earnest  students  of  philosophy  now  come,  or  in  which  they 
reside  and  teach  others.    The  question  of  printing  the 
lectures  of  this  year  and  next  year  is  also  up  for  discussion 
by  the  managers,  a  proposition  having  been  made  anew, 
as  formerly,  to  print  in  a  volume  a  summary  of  the  lec- 
tures of  a  single  year,  --this  year  for  example.    There 
have  hitherto  been  many  objections  to  such  an  authorized 
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publication,  and  still  more  to  an  unauthorized  book,  in 
which  the  inevitable  errors  of  reporters  and  printers  would 
be  circulated  through  the  community  in  a  form  of  some 
permanence.    The  present  newspaper  reports  spread  these 
errors,  but  not  so  permanently,  --while  they  have  thus  far, 
on  the  whole,  given  a  taste  of  what  the  Concord  philoso- 
phers have  been  thinking  and  saying,  so  as  not  greatly  to 
misrepresent  them.    The  misrepresentations  have  come 
more  from  editorial  comments  by  persons  who  wrote  from 
preconceived  notions ,  without  much  actual  contact  with  the 
philosophers.    But  these,  whether  "skits"  or  sermons  or 
compliments  or  invectives,  have  grown  more  just  each 
year . 

(10)   Aug.  6,  1882.    PHILOSOPHY  AT  CONCORD.    A 
TRANSCENDENTAL  WEEK.    LECTURES  IN  THE  PLA- 
TONIC D1RECTI0N--MRS.  CHENEY  ON  NATURE,  PROF. 
HARRIS  ON  ART,  DR.  JONES,  MISS  PEABODY  AND  MR. 
ALCOTT- -EMERSON  AND  THOREAU  IN  READINGS- 
ORACULAR  POETRY- -ROGER  WILLIAMS,  GOETHE, 
WORDSWORTH  AND  EMERSON. 

CONCORD,  Thursday,  Augusts.    The  Transcendentalists 
and  Platonists  have  had  their  say  for  a  week  past  at  the 
School  of  Philosophy,  beginning  with  Dr.  Hazard  a  week  ago 
and  including  two  lectures  by  Mr.  Alcott,  three  by  Dr. 
Jones  and  one  each  by  Mrs.  Cheney,  Miss  Peabody  and  Mr. 
Sanborn,  who  gave  to-day  the  last  of  his  two  lectures  on 
"Oracular  Poetry,  "  and  last  night  read  the  most  Platonic 
and  Transcendental  things  from  the  youthful  manuscripts 
of  Henry  Thoreau.    Mrs .  Cheney'  s  topic  was  "Nature,  " 
to  complement  which  Prof.  Harris  has  given  one  lecture  on 
Art,  which  he  will  complete  with  another  on  the  same  theme 
Saturday  morning.    In  this  and  in  his  lecture  on  the  Bhaga- 
vad  Gita,  Dr.  Harris  brought  himself  more  nearly  than 
usual  upon  the  Platonic  platform,  though  retaining  his  Hege- 
lian view  of  Orientalism.    Mrs.  Cheney's  lecture  contained 
some  of  her  recent  observations  in  California,  and  Miss 
Peabody' s,  on  "Childhood,  "  was  an  abridgement  of  what 
she  has  been  saying  for  some  years  about  Froebel's  kinder- 
garten system,  --bringing  this  within  the  range  of  philos- 
ophy.   Dr.  Jones,  the  most  original  of  all  the  Concord  lec- 
turers, unless  Mr.  Alcott  be  excepted,  has  repeated  and 
enforced  his  strong  spiritual  philosophy,  --and  among  the 
audience  have  been  an  unusual  proportion  of  clergymen,  in- 
cluding Rev .  W .  R .  Alger  and  Dr .  Prime  of  the  New  York 
Observer .    Perhaps  it  was  in  deference  to  his  clerical 
hearers  that  Mr.  Sanborn,  in  lecturing  to-day  on  the  "Or- 
acles of  New  England,  "  made  many  quotations  from  the 
Puritan  ministers  of  old  times  and  among  them  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, whose  doctrine  of  necessity  Dr.  Hazard  refuted 
last  week,  but  whose  deep  spiritual  insight,  and  welcome 
reception  of  the  "inner  light,  "  especially  in  youth,  Mr . 
Sanborn  dwelt  upon;  and  recommended  his  hearers  to  find 
the  books  of  Edwards  and  read  them,  in  spite  of  his  bad 
theological  reputation.    The  following  passages  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  whole  lecture:- - 

The  oracles  of  New  England,  said  Mr.  Sanborn,  came  in 
the  past  from  the  churches  and  parsonage-houses  of  New 
England,  --where  the  godly  ministers  amid  poverty  and  toil 
cherished  the  undying  flame  of  piety  and  aspiration.  It  was 
not  a  material  fire  that  they  kept  up,  as  did  the  servants  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi- -though  there  was  too  much  need  of  that 
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also  In  our  cruel  winters,  --which  made  Oliver  Cromwell, 
as  Roger  Williams  tells  us,   "look  on  New  England  only 
with  an  eye  of  pity,  as  poor,  cold  and  useless .  "  But  the 
flame  of  zeal,  lighted  and  fed  by  the  Puritans  on  this  bar- 
ren coast,  has  been  more  effective  in  retaining  the  poor 
jjeople  who  were  stranded  here,  than  was  Calypso's  fra- 
grant fire  of  cedar  and  frankincense  in  her  enchanted 
grotto,  surrounded  by  murmuring  trees  and  flowery  mead- 
ows--where  she  vainly  sought  to  hold  Ulysses  her  colonist. 
The  heavenly  messenger  bade  him  depart,  but  forbade  our 
forefathers  to  abandon  their  wilderness  of  rocks  and  snows . 
Roger  Williams  in  1636,  being,  as  he  says,  "driven  from 
my  house  and  land,  and  wife  and  children,  at  Salem,  in 
the  midst  of  a  New  England  winter,  --at  a  hint  and  voice 
from  God  waiving  all  other  thoughts  and  motions ,  I  steered 
my  course  (though  in  winter  snow  which  1  feel  yet,  some 
35  years  after, )  to  these  parts  (Providence)  wherein,  I 
may  say,  I  have  seen  the  face  of  God,  "  and  where,  indeed, 
he  was  an  oracle  both  to  the  savages  who  depended  on  his 
word,  and  to  his  own  Christian  brethren,  whom  he  often 
saved  from  savage  atrocities.    It  was  an  oracle  indeed, 
but  an  unavailing  one,  which  in  1651  Williams  addressed 
to  John  Endicott,  the  persecuting  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
warning  him  against  whipping  Baptists  and  hanging  Quakers 
at  Boston: -- 

"Are  all  the  thousands  of  millions  of  millions  of  con- 
sciences, at  home  and  abroad,  fuel  only  for  a  prison,  for 
a  whip,  for  a  stake,  for  a  gallows?    Are  no  consciences 
to  breathe  the  air  but  such  as  suit  and  sample  yours?    Be 
pleased,  then,  honored  sir,  to  remember  that  the  thing 
which  we  call  conscience  is  of  such  a  nature  (especially  in 
Englishmen)  that  though  it  be  groundless,  false  and  deluded; 
yet  it  is  not  by  any  arguments  or  torments  easily  removed. 
I  speak  not  of  the  stream  of  the  multitude  of  all  nations, 
which  have  their  ebbings  and  Sowings  in  religion,  as  the 
longest  sword  and  strongest  arm  of  flesh  carries  it;  but  I 
speak  of  conscience,  a  persuasion  fixed  in  the  mind  and 
heart  of  a  man,  which  enforceth  him  to  judge  and  to  do. 
This  conscience  is  found  in  all  mankind,  more  or  less. 
'Tis  impossible  for  any  man  or  men  to  maintain  their 
Christ  by  the  sword,  and  to  worship  a  true  Christ;  to  fight 
against  aU  consciences  opposite  to  theirs,  and  not  to  fight 
against  God  in  some  of  them.    It  is  a  dreadful  voice  from 
the  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords:    'Endicott!    Endicott! 
why  huntest  thou  me?  why  imprisonest  thou  me?  why  firest? 
why  so  bloodily  whippest?  why  wouldest  thou  (did  not  I  hold 
thy  bloody  hands)  hang  and  burn  me?'  " 

This  noble  utterance  is  not  oracular  poetry,  --said  the 
lecturer,  for  poetry  was  denied  to  those  early  New  England 
oracles,  --but  it  rises  from  Greek  oracle  into  Hebrew 
prophecy,  and  so  raises  our  thoughts,  as  heroic  poetry  it- 
self would.    In  1637  Williams  "being  solicited  by  my  lov- 
ing friend,  Mr.  Buckley,  "  had  sent  to  our  Musketaquid 
oracle  here  in  Concord,  Rev.  Peter  Bulkeley,  one  of  his 
intractable  pamphlets .    This  good  man,  though  much  at 
variance  with  some  of  the  opinions  of  Williams,  had,  like 
the  Rhode  Island  planter,  a  vein  of  oracular  piety,  inspired 
by  which  he  said  to  his  little  flock  of  English  exiles  in  Con- 
cord, soon  after  1637:    "There  is  no  people  but  will  strive 
to  excel  in  something,  --what  can  we  excel  in  but  in  holi- 
ness?   If  we  look  to  number  we  are  the  fewest;  if  to  strength. 
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we  are  the  weakest;  if  to  wealth  and  riches,  we  are  the 
poorest  of  all  the  people  of  God  through  the  whole  world. 
We  cannot  excel,  nor  so  much  as  equal,  other  people  in 
these  things;  and  if  we  come  short  in  grace  and  holiness, 
too,  we  are  the  most  despicable  people  under  heaven."   Mr. 
Sanborn  then  read  some  Latin  verses  of  Bulkeley,  with  a 
translation;  quoted  from  Jonathan  Edwards,  John  Woolman 
and  Miss  Mary  Emerson,  and  then  passed  over  the  Atlantic 
to  consider  the  oracular  poems  of  Goethe,  several  of  which 
he  read,  --among  them  Carlyle's  version  of  the  Earth-Song 
in  Faust,  as  it  stands  in  "Sartor  Resartus:" — thus:-- 

"In  Being's  flood,  inaction's  storm, 
1  walk  and  work,  above,  beneath 
Work  and  weave  in  endless  motion. 
Birth  and  Death,  --an  infinite  ocean; 
A  seizing  and  giving  the  fire  of  Living; 
'Tis  thus  at  the  roaring  loom  of  Time  I  ply. 
And  weave  for  God  the  garment  thou  seest 
Him  by." 

The  lecturer  then  cited  some  verses  by  a  New  England 
poet,  almost  unknown,  as  a  companion  and  contrast  to  this 
"thunder  speech  of  the  Erdgeist,  "  as  Carlyle  (who  trans- 
lated it)  calls  it.    It  is  a  "Hymn  of  the  Earth,  "  and  is  orac- 
ular in  its  thoughts ,  though  mainly  descriptive .    The  Earth- 
Spirit  sings  :-- 

My  highway  is  unfeatured  air. 

My  consorts  are  the  sleepless  stars; 

And  men  my  giant  arms  upbear , 

My  arms  unstained  and  free  from  scars . 

I  rest  forever  on  my  way, 

Rolling  around  the  happy  sun; 
My  children  love  the  sunny  day, 

But  noon  and  night  to  me  are  one . 

My  heart  has  pulses  like  their  own, 

1  am  their  mother,  --and  my  veins, 
Though  built  of  the  enduring  stoae , 

Thrill,  as  do  theirs,  with  god-like  pains. 

The  forests  and  the  mountains  high. 
The  foaming  ocean  and  the  springs , 

The  plains,  --0  pleasant  company. 

My  voice  through  all  your  anthem  rings . 

Ye  are  so  cheerful  in  your  minds, 
Content  to  smile,  content  to  share, — 

My  being  in  your  chorus  finds 
The  echo  of  the  spheral  air . 

No  leaf  may  fall,  no  pebble  roll. 

No  drop  of  water  lose  the  road; 
The  issues  of  the  general  soul 

Are  mirrored  in  its  round  abode . 

Passing  on  to  some  of  the  oracular  verses  of  Wordsworth, 
Mr.  Sanborn  said:    "I  would  have  you  listen  to  these  again, 
for  a  double  reason,  --because,  like  Milton,  this  solemn 
English  poet  has  been  one  of  the  oracles  of  New  England- - 
and  because  from  Wordsworth  and  from  Goethe  we  come 
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naturally  to  Emerson,  a  higher  poet  than  either.    Better 
than  Wordsworth  he  has  kept  the  faith  of  Wordsworth,  who 
said  in  the  "Prelude  ":-- 

"Be  mine  to  follow  with  no  timid  step 
Where  knowledge  leads  me;  it  shall  be  my 

pride 
That  1  have  dared  to  treat  this  holy  ground, 
Speaking  no  dream,  but  things  oracular; 
Matter  not  lightly  to  be  read  by  those 
Who  to  the  letter  of  the  outward  promise 
Do  read  the  invisible  soul." 

Yet  the  best  utterances  of  Wordsworth  are  in  a  high  strain, 
and  of  more  variety  perhaps  than  Emerson's,  though  far 
less  than  the  world-embracing  inclusiveness  of  Goethe. 
Between  Wordsworth  and  Germany  a  great  gulf  was  fixed, 
and  he  had  little  patience  with  either  the  German  or  the 
Scottish  philosophers .    In  his  sonnets  on  the  downfall  of 
the  Tyrolese  peasants,  fighting  in  1809  against  Napoleon, 
he  gave  expression  to  what  was  then  a  common  thought  in 
England:-- 

"Alas!  what  boots  the  long,  laborious  quest 
Of  moral  prudence,  sought  through  good  and  ill? 
Or  pains  abstruse  to  elevate  the  wUl 
And  lead  us  on  to  that  transcendent  rest 
Where  every  passion  shall  the  sway  attest 
Of  Reason,  seated  on  her  sovereign  hill? 
What  is  it  but  a  vain  and  curious  skill, 
If  sapient  Germany  must  lie  deprest 
Beneath  the  brutal  sword? --Her  haughty  Schools 
Shall  blush;  and  may  we  not  with  sorrow  say, 
A  few  strong  instincts  and  a  few  plain  rules , 
Among  the  herdsmen  of  the  Alps ,  have  wrought 
More  for  mankind,  at  this  unhappy  day, 
Than  all  the  pride  of  intellect  and  thought?" 

But  in  the  sonnet  on  Ferdinand  Schill,  the  Prussian  major 
of  hussars,  who  in  May,  1809,  made  a  demonstration 
against  Napoleon  at  Stralsund,  and  lost  his  life  in  the  ven- 
ture, Wordsworth  takes  a  loftier  tone  and  becomes  oracu- 
lar in  declaring  the  true  doctrine  of  the  will,  as  we  heard 
it  expounded  the  other  day  by  Dr.  Hazard: -- 

"Brave  Schill!  by  death  delivered,  take  thy  flight 

From  Prussia's  timid  region.    Go  and  rest 

With  heroes;  'mid  the  islands  of  the  Blest, 

Or  in  the  fields  of  empyrean  light . 

A  meteor  wert  thou,  crossing  a  dark  night; 

Yet  shall  thy  name,  conspicuous  and  sublime. 

Stand  in  the  spacious  firmament  of  Time 

Fixed  as  a  star;  such  glory  is  thy  right. 

--Alas!  it  may  not  be;  for  earthly  fame 

Is  Fortune's  frail  dependant;  yet  there  lives 

A  Judge  who,  as  man  claims  by  merit,  gives 

To  whose  all-pondering  mind  a  noble  aim. 

Faithfully  kept  is  as  a  noble  deed; 

In  whose  pure  sight  all  virtue  doth  succeed." 

After  quoting  from  the  Immortality  ode,  he  said  that  in 
this  whole  poem  Wordsworth,  --like  his  friend  Coleridge 
in  writing  that  singular,  melodious  fragment  called  "Kubla 
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Khan,  "--seems  to  have  composed  his  lines  amid  the  in- 
sights of  a  dream  or  trance,  from  which  when  he  awoke, 
he  could  neither  continue  the  composition,  nor  quite  under- 
stand what  he  had  written  down.    In  this  he  did  but  furnish 
a  commentary  on  that  saying  of  Socrates  in  the  Phaedrus, 
which  concerns  the  insights  of  poets  and  philosophers,  -- 
what  he  calls  the  third  and  the  fourth  kinds  of  madness  or 
inspiration.    "The  third  kind,  "  says  Socrates,   "is  a  pos- 
session of  the  muses,  --which,  entering  into  a  delicate  and 
virgin  soul,  and  there  inspiring  frenzy,  awakens  lyric 
melody.    But  he  who  is  not  inspired,  or  when  he  hath  no 
touch  of  madness  in  his  soul,  --coming  to  the  door  of  the 
temple,  and  thinking  he  will  get  in  by  aid  of  poetic  art,  -- 
he,  I  say,  and  his  poetry,  are  not  admitted;  for  the  sane 
man  is  nowhere  in  comparison  with  the  poetic  madman, . . . 
But  a  fourth  kind  of  madness  is  imputed  to  him  who,  look- 
ing upon  the  beauty  of  earth  is  entranced  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  true  beauty.    Fain  would  he  fly  away,  but  he 
cannot;  he  is  like  a  bird  fluttering  and  casting  an  eye  up- 
ward, careless  of  the  world  below.    He  is  therefore  es- 
teemed mad;  but  this,  of  all  madness  is  the  noblest  and 
best;  and  he  who  shares  this  madness  is  called  a  lover  of 
the  beautiful. . . .    And  for  this  love,  "  adds  Socrates,   "the 
gods  have  a  name  which  may  make  you  laugh;  there  are 
two  lines  in  the  apocryphal  Homer,  in  honor  of  love,  in 
which  the  name  occurs :-- 

"We  men  have  named  him  Love, 

But  gods  immortal  call  him  Fluttering  Dove ,  -  - 

Needs  must  his  pinions  flutter  ere  he  soars  above!" 

Plato  then  discourses  at  length  on  Beauty  Eternal  and  on 
Love,  earthly  and  celestial,  but  even  he  does  not  surpass 
the  oracular  wisdom  of  Emerson  in  his  wonderful  Ode  to 
Beauty  which  was  read,  and  also  the  poem  of  "Uriel,  "  be- 
ginning,-- 
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"It  fell  on  the  ancient  periods 

That  the  brooding  soul  surveys. 
Or  ever  the  wild  Time  coined  itself 

Into  calendar  months  and  days  . 

It  is  possible  the  lecturer  thought  that  "Uriel"  here  signi- 
fies that  bright  god  Aspavista,  one  of  the  seven  councilors 
of  the  good  spirit  in  the  Persian  mythology,  but  the  name 
is  taken  from  the  Hebrew  mythology,  where  it  applies  to 
the  Angel  of  the  Sun,  as  Milton  makes  him,  -- 

"Uriel,  the  regent  of  the  Sun,  and  held 

The  sharpest  sighted  spirit  of  all  in  heaven." 

This  is  the  Uriel  that  Allston  painted,  sitting  in  the  sun 
with  an  expression  of  "cherub  scorn"  on  his  beautiful  face. 
But  Emerson's  Uriel  is  an  angel  by  himself--a  heavenly 
councilor  who  withdraws  from  the  conclave  because  his 
companions  have  not  yet  fathomed  his  counsel,  and  there- 
fore have  received  it  in  its  superficial  and  less  moral  as- 
pect.   In  his  grand  poem  of  "The  Sphinx"- -which  is  the  epic 
of  world-history- -short  as  it  is,  --and  also,  the  best  epit- 
ome  of  philosophy,  --Emerson  carries  the  doctrine  of  Uriel 
further,  and  shows  how  it  harmonizes  with  the  laws  that 
govern  the  universe.    The  'Sphinx,  chief  person  in  this  bal- 
lad-epic, is  no  longer  the  Beotian  monster  who  threatened 


to  destroy  Thebes,  nor  yet  the  Egyptian  goddess  whose 
huge  image ,  -  - 

"Pedestaled  haply  in  a  palace  court. 

When  sages  looked  to  Egypt  for  their  lore. " 

still  confronts  the  pilgrim  amid  those  sands .    Emerson' s 
Sphinx  is  the  mundane  soul,  a  sort  of  Demiurgus,  but  a 
feminine  and  compassionate  one- -ready  to  confess,  too, 
that  "the  riddle  of  the  painful  earth"  has  been  duly  guessed, 
when  the  wise  poet  comes  along  and  opens  it. 

Speaking  of  "The  Sphinx"  in  comparison  with  Brahma, 
which  the  other  night  was  read  and  expounded  by  Prof. 
Harris,  Mr.  Sanborn  said:    "Out  of  that  poem  you  can  only 
unfold  by  evolution  a  certain  number  of  meanings --a  cer- 
tain form  of  the  Totality;  but  "The  Sphinx"  has  implied  in 
it  the  Totality  itself,  so  far  as  this  world  of  man  is  con- 
cerned.   I  expect  to  live  long  enough  to  see  professorships 
established,  even  at  Harvard  and  Yale,  to  explain  this 
poem,  as  professors  have  for  so  many  centuries  been  ex- 
plaining Plato's  Timaeus  and  Aristotle's  work  on  the  Soul." 
Miss  Peabody  thought  it  did  not  need  explanation,  and  then 
Prof.  Harris  took  it  up  and  briefly  touched  upon  its  central 
thought.    One  of  the  professorships  when  founded  should 
go  to  him. 

The  manager  of  the  school  to-day  decided  to  allow  a  small 
volume  to  be  published,  containing  abstracts  of  the  lectures, 
or  most  of  them  that  have  been  given  here  this  summer .    It 
will  be  printed  in  the  autumn,  and  will  contain  the  announce- 
ment of  the  next  year's  course  at  the  school,  which  will 
differ  materially  from  this  year's  course,  and  will  perhaps 
be  shorter- -allowing  another  session  to  be  held  elsewhere, 
if  that  is  deemed  advisable.    The  audiences  have  been 
larger  this  week  than  previously,  and,  as  usual,  have  been 
made  up  of  all  sorts  of  persons,  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  except  the  extreme  South,  where  philosophy  is  of 
small  account.    The  West  has  not  sent  so  many  hearers  as 
formerly,  to  be  sure. 

(11)   July  19,  1883.    PHILOSOPHY  AT  CONCORD.    OPEN- 
ING OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL.    THE  FIFTH  SESSION 
BEGUN--MR.  ALCOTT'S  ABSENCE  AND  STATE  OF 
HEALTH--DR.  HARRIS'S  FIRST  LECTURE. 

CONCORD,  Wednesday,  July  18.    The  school  of  philosophy 
opened  its  fifth  annual  session  here  to-day  in  the  Hillside 
chapel  near  Dr.  Harris's  house  and  with  an  "Elementary 
lesson"  from  the  doctor  himself  on  Space  and  Time  and  the 
bases  of  philosophical  certainty,  which  he  places  deeper 
than  can  be  reached  by  the  disturbing  forces  of  skepticism 
or  agnosticism.    The  audience  was  a  good  one,  without  be- 
ing very  large,  and  the  conversation    after  the  lesson  was 
animated.    Mr.  Alcott  was  not  there  to  lead  it,  and  in  his 
absence  the  usual  address  of  welcome  to  the  students  was 
omitted,  --but  opening  remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Sanborn, 
who  presided  in  the  temporary  absence  of  Mr.  Emery,  the 
director.    The  latter  will  preside  as  usual  at  the  evening 
sessions,  and  sometimes  in  the  morning;  at  other  times 
Dr.  Kedney,  Dr.  Harris,  Mr.  Sanborn  or  Mr.  Snider  will 
preside.    Mr.  Alcott,  though  better  now  than  at  any  time 
since  his  apoplectic  attack  in  October,  has  not  yet  been 
many  rods  beyond  his  own  garden  gate,  and  will  do  well  if 
he  looks  in,  now  and  then,  upon  his  disciples  at  the  Orchard 
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house,  which  is  nearly  a  mile  away  from  his  present  resi- 
dence . 

There  have  been  some  conflicting  accounts  of  Mr.  Al- 
cott's  state  of  health  and  daily  habits;  so  that  an  exact 
description  of  his  attack  and  partial  recovery  may  be  ap- 
propriate here.    He  was  struck  with  apoplexy,  paralyzing 
the  right  side  and  temporarily  depriving  him  of  speech,  on 
the  24th  of  October.    At  first  death  within  a  few  days  was 
feared;  but,  when  his  physicians  understood  his  case  better, 
their  treatment  soon  restored  his  speech,  which  he  has  had 
imperfectly  for  the  last  eight  months  or  more.    He  under- 
stands all  that  is  said  to  him,  and  often  replies  connectedly, 
but  generally  he  suffers  from  a  sort  of  aphasia,    such  as 
Mr.  Emerson  had  in  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life,  and 
cannot  find  or  properly  put  together  the  words  he  wishes  to 
employ.    This  makes  conversation  with  him  difficult,  though 
he  can  convey  his  meaning  well  enough  in  ordinary  matters , 
and  seems  to  understand  and  take  an  interest  in  those  ideal 
things  which  formerly  made  so  much  of  his  life.    For  ex- 
ample, a  friend  read  to  him  two  weeks  ago,  the  beginning  of 
Wordsworth's  Ode,  which  Mr.  Alcott  so  often  read  and 
quoted  in  his  conversations  in  former  years;  and  when  the 
reader  came  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  stanza,  -- 

The  homely  nurse  doth  all  she  can 

To  make  her  foster  child,  her  inmate  man. 

Forget  the  glories  he  hath  known, 

Mr.  Alcott,  who  had  followed  attentively,  capped  the  verse 
with  the  characteristic  line. 

And  that  imperial  palace  whence  he  came . 

The  same  friend  read  to  him  the  beginning  of  Milton's 
Christmas  Hymn,  and  he  exclaimed,    "That  is  all  great  and 
good!"   He  took  pleasure  in  the  reading  of  his  own  Monody 
on  the  death  of  Emerson,  whom  he  remembers  with  tender 
regret;  and  he  sent  to  Mrs .  Emerson  on  the  anniversary  of 
her  husband's  birthday,  an  affectionate  message .    He  has 
read  during  his  illness  much  of  the  correspondence  between 
Emerson  and  Carlyle,  but  contents  himself  generally  with 
the  newspapers --particularly  the  Boston  Transcript  and  The 
Republican.    His  sight  and  hearing  continue  good,  though  he 
will  soon  be  84,  and  his  cheerful  serenity  during  liis  weari- 
some illness  is  remarkable.    Occasionally  he  gives  way  to 
irritation,  and  has  had  times  of  feverish  excitement,  but  of 
late  his  sleep  has  been  regular,  his  appetite  and  digestion 
good,  and  he  has  gained  much  strength.    He  can  now  stand 
on  his  paralyzed  limb,  but  cannot  walk  nor  use  the  right 
arm  effectively.    He  lives  at  present  in  his  study,  or  on 
the  veranda  outside,  and  occasionally  sits  for  an  hour  in 
his  garden  under  the  apple-trees  which  Thoreau  planted. 
On  Sunday  last  he  went  upon  the  street  in  his  wheel-chair, 
for  the  first  time  since  his  attack,  and  rejoiced  to  see 
something  more  of  his  neighborhood  than  could  be  viewed 
from  his  windows  and  his  study -door.    He  has  not  yet  ven- 
tured to  drive  out,  and  may  not  do  so  for  some  time;  but  if 
he  continues  to  gain,  he  may  soon  be  visiting  the  familiar 
places  in  Concord  once  more .    He  is  living  with  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Pratt,  and,  while  he  receives  calls  from  a  few 
friends  and  neighbors,  he  cannot  see  the  many  visitors  in 
town  who  would  gladly  call  on  him.    Notice  to  this  effect  was 
given  at  the  school  to-day,  and  it  is  hoped  that  his  thousand 
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friends  and  former  hearers  will  respect  his  privacy  this 
summer.    Miss  Louisa  Alcott  is  at  the  sea-side  just  now, 
but  will  return  in  course  of  a  week. 

To-day  Dr.  Harris  and  Dr.  William  James  of  Harvard 
have  lectured;  to-morrow  Dr.  Kedney  of  Minnesota,  and 
Dr.  Howison  will  speak;  on  Friday  Drs,  Harris  and  James 
again,  but  in  reverse  order--Dr.  James  in  the  morning 
and  Dr.  Harris  in  the  evening.    Dr.  Harris's  full  subject 
this  morning  was,   "Space  and  time.    The  basis  of  the 
Kantian  philosophy.    Ground  of  certainty  deeper  than  skep- 
ticism or  agnosticism,  "  and  the  following  is  an  abstract 
of  the  hour's  lesson:    In  this  elementary  course,  which  is 
to  be  introductory  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  1  shall  en- 
deavor to  show  wherein  philosophy  differs  from  experience, 
and  shall  indicate  the  fundamental  insight  we  must  obtain, 
if  we  would  enter  the  domain  of  true  and  positive  philosophic 
knowledge.    First  let  us  notice  that  philosophy  does  not 
"take  all  knowledge  to  be  its  province,  "  as  Bacon  did,  -- 
any  more  than  astronomy  or  geology,  or  logic  do.    It  is  not, 
therefore,  an  extravagant  pretension  to  know  all  things  . 
Geology  aspires  only  to  know  the  entire  structure  of  this 
globe  we  live  on;  astronomy,  to  know  all  the  stars  above 
and  beneath  us;  logic,  to  know  only  the  structure  of  the 
reasoning  process,  and  so  philosophy  attempts  to  find  the 
necessary  a  priori  elements  or  factors  in  experience,  and 
to  arrange  these  in  a  system.    Not  the  forms  of  reasoning 
alone,  as  in  logic,  but  the  forms  of  sense,  --perception, 
of  reflection,  of  speculative  knowing- -the  very  forms  in 
which  condition,  being  or  existence  itself  are  to  be  investi- 
gated.   This  science  of  necessary  forms  which  we  call 
speculative  philosophy,  is  a  very  special  science,  because 
it  does  not  concern  itself  with  collecting  and  arranging  the 
infinite  multitude  of  particular  objects  in  the  world,  and 
identifying  their  species  and  genera.    It  investigates  the 
common  conditions  and  ascends  to  the  one  supreme  condi- 
tion; turning  its  back,  therefore,  on  the  multitude  of  par- 
ticular things  and  seizing  them  in  the  unity  of  their  "ascent 
and  cause,  "  as  George  Herbert  names  it. 

The  particular  sciences  and  departments  of  knowledge 
collect  and  classify  and  explain  phenomena;  while  philosophy 
collects,  classifies  and  explains  their  explanations.    Its 
province  is  much  more  narrow  and  special  than  theirs .    If 
philosophy,  while  explaining,  sought  to  find  the  many,  the 
different,  --to  point  out  each  particular  specimen  or  ex- 
ample ,  -  -you  see  it  would  have  to  take  all  knowledge  for  its 
province,  if  it  would  thus  explain  all  the  explanations  of- 
fered in  the  several  sciences.    But  that  is  not  its  purpose-- 
to  explain  means  to  find  the  common  in  the  particular,  -- 
the  generic  principle ,  not  the  innumerable  details .    To  ex- 
plain all  knowledge  is  not  to  know  all  things;  it  is  rather  to 
furnish  the  formulas  by  which  all  things  may  be  known  when 
specially  studied . 

To  illustrate  philosophic  knowing,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  enter  its  province  and  begin  philosophizing,  we  shall 
take  up  at  once  a  consideration  of  three  ideas,  --Space, 
Time  and  Cause.    The  two  first--space  and  time--as  con- 
ditions of  nature  or  the  world's  existence,  as  presupposi- 
tions of  extension  and  multitude,  will  furnish  us  occasion 
to  consider  the  infinite,  and  the  possibility  of  knowing  it, 
which  some  have  doubted.    The  idea  of  cause  will  lead  us 
to  the  fundamental  insight  on  which  true  philosophy  rests,  -- 
this,  however,  we  reserve  for  the  second  lesson.    In  all 
experience  we  deal  with  objects  and  their  changes;  and  the 
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universal  condition,  without  which  objects  can  neither 
change  nor  exist,  is  space.    Each  object  is  conceived  as 
limited  or  finite;  but  this  universal  condition- -space --must 
be  conceived  as  self-limited,  that  is,  infinite.    An  object 
of  our  senses  possesses  extension,  and  has  limits,  and, 
consequently,  has  an  environment.    We  find  ourselves  com- 
pelled to  think  an  environment  in  order  to  think  the  object 
as  limited.    Here,  then,  we  have,  first  the  object,  and, 
secondly,  its  environment,  as  mutually  limiting  and  ex- 
cluding each  other--being  correlatives.    But  the  ground  or 
condition  of  both  is  space,  which  makes  both  of  them  pos- 
sible.   Space,  then,  is  a  necessary  idea.    We  may  think  a 
particular  object  or  not --it  may  exist  or  it  may  not,  --but 
Space  must  exist,  anyway.    We  thus  have  three  steps  to- 
ward absolute  necessity,  (1)  The  object,  which  is  not  neces- 
sary, but  may  or  may  not  exist,  --may  exist,  for  instance, 
now,  but  may  cease  by  and  by;  (2)  The  environment,  which 
in  some  form  must  exist  if  the  object  does,  — a  hypothetical 
necessity;  (3)  Space,  or  the  logical  condition  both  of  the  ob- 
ject and  of  its  environment;  and  this  must  exist  whether  the 
object  continue  or  cease.    But  note  the  fact  that  the  object 
ceases  where  the  environment  begins;  while  space  does  not 
cease  with  the  object  or  the  environment,  but  is  continued 
or  affirmed  by  each.    The  space  in  which  the  object  exists 
is  continued  by  the  space  in  which  the  environment  exists. 
Space,  therefore,  is  infinite;  and  so  by  analogous  reason- 
ing is  time,  both  necessary  and  infinite.    Time  is  the  con- 
dition of  all  change,  motion,  development  and  manifesta- 
tion; in  its  realm  we  have  events  instead  of  objects. 

Dr.  Harris  then  considered  the  infinitude  of  time  and 
space,  and  showed  that  we  are  capable  of  knowing  the  in- 
finite, if  not  of  conceiving  or  imaging  it  accurately,  con- 
trary to  the  agnostics  and  to  Herbert  Spencer . 
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may  have  in  his  mental  make-up  ought  surely  to 
crop  out,  if  anywhere  and  at  any  time,  as  he  walks 
and,  converses  with  another,  or  with  himself  along 
the  streets  and  byways  of  Concord,    The  chapel,  as 
approached  from  the  town  centre,  is  about  an  eighth 
of  a  mile  from  the  house  of  Emerson.    The  summer 
school  student  or  visitor  must  pass  that  house  on 
his  way  from  the  centre  or  from  either  railroad  sta- 
tion, and  though  he  be,  as  respects  the  Emersonian 
philosophy,  of  diverse  doctrine,  he  may  well  pause 
in  his  sultry  morning  or  noon  walk,  beside  one  of  the 
spreading  trees  that  border  the  highway  at  this  point, 
and  contemplate  the  roof  beneath  which  so  much 
acute  and  profound  thinking  was  done.    The  house  ap- 
pears outwardly  as  it  did  in  the  lifetime  of  the  poet 
and  philosopher.    Although  he  did  not  build  it,  he 
chose  it  and  whatever  impress  his  hand  gave,  or  his 
tolerance  suffered  in  respect  to  its  immediate  sur- 
roundings, yet  remains  unchanged. 

At  the  session  this  morning  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn 
presided  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  S,  H.  Emery,  jr. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Kedney,  D.D,, 
of  Minnesota .    In  his  introductory  remarks  Mr . 
Sanborn  referred  to  Mr.  Alcott,  who  under  the  or- 
ganization of  the  school  is  its  dean.    He  said  that 
Mr.  Alcott' s  health  is  considerably  improved, 
though  he  is  by  no  means  vigorous,  and  probably 
will  not  be  able  to  attend  any  of  the  sessions  of  the 
school.    He  is  able  to  converse  on  the  affairs  of 
the  school,  but  receives  for  personal  interviews 
only  his  most  intimate  friends.    The  forenoon  lec- 
turer was  William  T.  Harris,   LL.D. 


(12)   July  19,  1883,    PHILOSOPHICAL,    THE  SUMMER 
SCHOOL  BEGINS  SESSIONS  AT  CONCORD.    MORNING 
LECTURE  ON  SPACE  AND  TIME  BY  DR.  W.  T.  HARRIS- 
EVENING  LECTURE  ON  PSYCHOLOGY  BY  PROFESSOR 
WILLIAM  JAMES, 

CONCORD,  July  18,  1883 --The  Concord  sum- 
mer school  of  philosophy  began  its  sessions  for  the 
season  of  1883  at  nine  o'  clock  this  forenoon  in  Hill- 
side Chapel.    The  situation  of  the  chapel  is  exceed- 
ingly pleasant,  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
station  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  and  a  mile  or 
less  from  that  of  the  Lowell  Railroad.    As  this  an- 
nual gathering  is  professedly  a  school,  and  not  a 
convention,  the  selection  of  this  site  seems  a  fitting 
one.    Those  who  attend  the  sessions  are  for  the 
most  part  residents,  some  of  them  town's  people, 
and  others  residents  for  the  school  season.    Yet, 
probably,  convenience  has  not  been  the  ruling  con- 
sideration, else  Boston,  where  all  New  England 
railroads  meet,  would  have  been  chosen.    Senti- 
ment must  have  had  no  small  sway  in  the  matter; 
and  it  is  to  be  confessed  that,  although  Boston  is 
the  Athens  of  America,  the  "Mecca  of  the  mind"  for 
the  same  country,  and  the  same  continent  is  Con- 
cord.   Whatever  stratum  of  philosophy  an  American 


The  subject  of  Dr.  Harris's  lecture  was  "Space 
and  time;  the  basis  of  the  Kantian  philosophy; 
ground  of  certainty  deeper  than  scepticism  or  ag- 
nosticism."  An  abstract  is  given  below:    In  this 
course  of  lectures,  which  I  intend  to  be  elementary 
and  introductory  to  the  study  of  philosophy,    I  shall 
endeavor  to  show  the  province  of  philosophy  as  dis- 
tinguished from  experience,  and  indicate  the  funda- 
mental insight  that  one  must  obtain  in  order  to 
enter  the  domain  of  true  positive  philosophic  knowl- 
edge. 

First,  let  us  take  notice  that  philosophy  is  not 
an  extravagant  pretension  to  know  aU  things .    It 
does  not  "take  all  knowledge  for  its  province,"  any 
more  than  geology  or  astronomy  or  logic  does . 
Geology  aspires  to  know  the  entire  structure  of 
this  globe;  astronomy  to  know  all  the  stars;  logic 
to  know  the  structure  of  the  reasoning  process . 
Philosophy  attempts  to  find  the  a  priori  or  neces- 
sary elements  or  factors  in  experience,  and  ar- 
range them  into  a  system.    Not  the  forms  of 
reasoning  alone,  but  the  forms  of  sense-perception, 
of  reflection,  of  speculative  knowing- -the  very 
forms  by  which  condition,  being,  or  existence  it- 
self, are  to  be  investigated. 
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The  science  of  necessary  forms  is  a  very 
special  science,  because  it  does  not  concern  itself 
with  collecting  and  arranging  the  infinite  multitude 
of  particular  objects  in  the  world,  and  identifying 
their  species  and  genera.    It  investigates  the  com- 
mon conditions  and  ascends  to  the  one  supreme 
condition.    It  therefore  turns  its  back  on  the  multi- 
tude of  particular  things ,  and  seizes  them  in  the 
unity  of  their  "ascent  and  cause"  as  George  Herbert 
names  it.    The  particular  sciences  and  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  collect  and  classify  and  ex- 
plain phenomena .  Philosophy  collects  and  classifies 
and  explains  their  explanations .    Its  province  is 
much  more  narrow  and  special  than  theirs .    If  to 
explain  meant  to  find  the  many,  the  different,  the 
particular  example  or  specimen,  you  see  philosophy 
would  have  to  take  all  knowledge  for  its  province  if 
it  aspired  to  explain  the  explanations  offered  in  the 
several  sciences.    But  that  is  not  the  meaning--to 
explain  means  to  find  the  common,  the  generic 
principle  in  the  particular.    This  is  just  the  oppo- 
site of  that  other  process,  which  would  take  all 
knowledge  in  its  infinite  details  for  its  province. 
To  explain  all  knowledge  is  not  to  know  all  things . 

To  illustrate  philosophic  knowing,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  enter  its  province  and  begin  philoso- 
phizing, we  shall  take  up  at  once  a  consideration  of 
three  ideas --space,  time  and  cause.    Space  and 
time,  as  the  conditions  of  nature  or  the  world,  as 
the  necessary  presuppositions  of  extension  and  mul- 
titude, will  furnish  us  occasion  to  consider  the  in- 
finite and  the  possibility  of  knowing  it.    The  idea  of 
cause  will  lead  us  to  the  fundamental  insight  on 
which  true  philosophy  rests .    This  we  will  reserve 
for  the  next  lecture.    In  all  experience  we  deal  with 
objects  and  their  changes .    The  universal  condition 
of  the  existence  of  objects  is  space.    Each  object  is 
thought  as  limited  or  finite,  the  universal  condition 
is  thought  as  self-limited  or  infinite.    An  object  of 
the  senses  possesses  extension  and  limits,  and  con- 
sequently has  an  environment.    We  find  ourselves 
necessitated  to  think  an  environment  in  order  to 
think  the  object  as  limited.    Here  we  have  first  the 
object,  and,  secondly,  the  environment,  as  mutual- 
ly limiting  and  excluding,  and  as  correlatives.    But 
the  ground  or  condition  of  both  the  object  and  its  en- 
vironment is  space.    Space  makes  both  possible. 

Space  is  a  necessary  idea.    We  may  think  this 
particular  object  or  not --it  may  exist  or  it  may  not. 
So,  too,  this  particular  environment  may  exist  or 
not,  although  some  environm.ent  is  necessary.    But 
space  must  exist  whether  this  particular  object  or 
environment  exists  or  not .    Here  we  have  three  steps 
towards  absolute  necessity:    (1)   The  object  which  is 
not  necessary,  but  may  or  may  not  exist --may  exist 
now,  but  cease  after  an  interval;  (2)    the  environment 
which  must  exist  in  some  form  if  the  object  exists -- 
a  hypothetical  necessity;  (3)  the  logical  condition  of 
the  object  and  its  environment  which  must,  as  space, 
exist,  whether  the  object  exists  or  not. 
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Again,  note  the  fact,  that  the  object  ceases  where 
the  environment  begins .    But  space  does  not  cease 
with  the  object  nor  with  the  environment,  it  is  con- 
tinued or  affirmed  by  each.    The  space  in  which  the 
object  exists  is  continued  by  the  space  in  which  its 
environment  exists ,    Space  is  infinite .    Let  us  con- 
sider how  we  know  the  infinitude  of  space,  for  this 
is  a  very  important  concern  in  philosophy.    The  doc- 
trine is  current  that  we  cannot  know  the  infinite, 
that  we  can  form  no  conception  of  it.    Hence  the 
word  infinite  would  be  to  us  without  meaning  except 
of  negative  import . 

1.  We  find,  in  our  idea  of  space,  that  it  is  both 
divisible,  or  discrete,  and  continuous.    It  is  com- 
posed of  parts,  each  part  being  again  composed  of 
parts .    But  each  part  of  space  is  not  limited  by 
something  else,  it  is  limited  only  by  space.    The 
environment  of  any  finite  portion  of  space  is,  and 
must  be,  necessarily,  space, 

2.  But  if  space  is  its  own  environment,  it  is  not 
limited  by  it,  but  continued  by  it.    Any  possible 
limited  portion  of  space  is  continued  by  an  environ- 
ment of  space. 

3.  This  insight  into  the  constitution  of  space  is 
a  positive  knowledge  and  an  adequate  conception  of 
its  infinitude.    Of  course  it  is  not  a  mental  image 
or  picture  of  infinite  space.    Conception,  in  that 
sense,  would  contradict  the  infinitude  of  space,  for 
an  image  or  picture,  necessarily,  has  limits  or 
environment.    But  the  conception  of  the  infinitude 
of  space  is  adequate,  because  it  is  based  on  neces- 
sary knowledge.    A  finite  object  could  not  exist 
were  it  not  for  this  ground  or  condition,  which  is 
its  own  environment.    Self-environment  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  infinite.    The  idea  of  infinite 
space  is,  therefore,  the  condition  of  the  mental 
image  or  picture. 


That  which  should  be  continued  by  its  environ- 
ment might  be  still  finite  if  it  could  arrive  at  an 
environment  of  a  different  kind  which  did  not  con- 
tinue it.    So  space  might  be  finite  were  it  to  en- 
counter an  environment  that  was  not  space.    But 
such  is  clearly  seen  to  be  impossible  by  the  insight 
which  we  have  into  the  nature  of  space .    (Were 
space  finite  it  would  follow  that  an  object  might  be 
finite  without  having  an  environment;  for  the  en- 
vironment of  space,  if  space  were  finite,  being 
something  else  than  space  could  not  condition  the 
existence  of  the  extended  environment  of  the  object 
which  might  be  coextensive  with  finite  space.) 

As  a  condition  of  all  change,  motion,  develop- 
ment, and  manifestation,  time  is  likewise  neces- 
sary.   The  object  in  time  is  called  an  event.    The 
event  is  limited  or  finite,  and  has  its  environment 
in  the  form  of  antecedent  and  subsequent .     The 
event  begins  or  ends  in  some  other  event.    But  a 
time  begins  in  a  time,  and  ends  in  a  time,  so  that 
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time  is  its  own  environment,  and  consequently  in- 
finite.   It  is  not  made  finite,  but  continued  by  its 
limits,  because  it  is  self-limited. 

Whatever  we  find  to  belong  to  the  nature  of 
time  and  space  we  shall  find  to  have  its  corre- 
spondence as  law  of  things  and  events  in  the  world, 
because  things  and  events  are  conditioned  by  space 
and  time.      Hence  mathematics,  based  on  this  in- 
sight into  time  and  space,  gives  us,  a  priori,  cer- 
tain principles  which  govern  things  and  events , 
Experience,  as  the  Kantian  philosophy  teaches,  is 
thus  a  complex  affair,  made  up  of  two  elements, 
one  element  being  that  furnished  by  the  senses,  and 
the  other  by  the  mind  itself.    Time  and  space,  as 
conditions  of  all  existence  in  the  world  and  of  all 
experience,  cannot  be  learned  from  experience. 
We  cannot  obtain  a  knowledge  of  what  is  universal 
and  necessary  from  experience,  because  exper- 
ience can  inform  us  only  that  something  is,  but  not 
that  it  must  be. 

We  have  seen  that  we  do  actually  know  time  and 
space  as  infinites,  and  that  this  knowledge  is  posi- 
tive or  affirmative,  and  not  negative.    Just  as 
surely  as  an  object  is  made  finite  by  its  limit,  just 
as  surely  do  we  think  a  ground  or  condition  under- 
lying the  object  and  its  limit  and  making  both  pos- 
sible; this  ground  is  infinite.    The  scepticism  in 
vogue,  called  agnosticism,  rests  on  the  denial  of 
the  capacity  of  the  mind  infinite,  which  we  find  in 
space  and  time  is  br'ought  forward  to  substantiate 
the  doctrine . 

But  agnosticism  bases  its  very  doctrine  on  a 
true  knowledge  of  the  infinity  of  time  and  space . 
For  unless  it  knew  that  the  environing  space  was 
necessarily  a  repetition  of  the  same  space  over 
and  over  again  forever,  how  could  it  affirm  the 
impossibility  of  completing  it  by  successive  addition 
of  its  environment  to  the  limited  space?    It  says,  in 
effect:    "We  cannot  know  space,  because  (we  know 
that)  its  nature  implies  infinite  extent  and  cannot  be 
reached  by  successive  synthesis."  Other  examples 
of  this  form  of  scepticism  we  shall  notice  hereafter. 

The  question,  What  is  the  use  of  philosophy  if  it 
does  not  "take  all  knowledge  for  its  province"?  we 
may  answer  provisionally  by  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  investigation  of  these  logical  conditions 
of  existence  and  knowledge  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  solve  problems  in  the  method  of  the 
sciences  of  experience,  as  well  as  to  afford  us  the 
only  possible  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  destiny  of 
nature  and  man.    Without  such  knowledge  there  can 
be  no  regulation  of  human  life  nor  any  conquest  over 
nature.    For  even  natural  science  is  impossible 
where  philosophy  has  not  yet  taught  that  reason  made 
the  world,  and  that  is  a  revelation  of  the  rational. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  a  discussion  was  had 
upon  the  topic  presented,  in  which  participated  the 
Rev.  Dr,  Kedney,  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  Mr.  D. 
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J .  Snider  and  Mr .  Charles  Ames .    The  attendance  at 
this  session  was  good  for  the  beginning  of  the  term, 
and  an  earnest  interest  in  the  proceedings  was  mani- 
fested , 

At  the  evening  session  Mr.  Emery,  who,  in  the 
organization  of  the  school,  is  director,  was  present, 
and  presided.    The  lecturer  was  Professor  William 
James  of  Harvard  University,    His  subject  was 
"Some  Difficulties  of  Introspective  Psychology , "    He 
said  that  there  are  two  extreme  views  concerning  in- 
trospective mental  action.    The  sceptical  view  is 
that  the  results  of  such  action  are  worthless  for  any 
philosophical  ends,  it  being  impossible  that  one  can 
experience  feeling,  and  at  the  same  time  observe 
that  feeling.    The  other  extreme  view  is  that  what  is 
seen  or  learned  through  introspection  is  the  highest 
form  of  knowledge,  and  is  of  more  authority  than 
that  which  is  outwardly  and  intellectually  discerned. 
The  lecturer  deemed  a  position  something  near  mid- 
way between  the  extremes  to  be  the  only  safe  one. 
The  composition  of  consciousness  is  the  main  topic 
of  psychology.    Consciousness  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
stream  which  continuously  flows .    The  consciousness 
may  be  simple  as  respects  the  apprehensions  of  the 
intellect,  or  it  may  be  complicated,  but,  neverthe- 
less, it  is  continuous,  but  some  parts  of  the  stream 
of  consciousness  are  things  on  which  we  can  fix  our 
gaze  and  can  hold  in  mind  and  memory  at  will ,  and 
other  parts  are  elusive  and  impossible  for  the  mind 
to  apprehend  by  any  subsequent  effort.    If  caught  at 
all  they  must  be  caught  on  the  wing.    The  one  class 
of  perceptions  he  called  the  substantive,  and  the 
other  the  transitive,  or  related  facts  of  conscious- 
ness .    The  latter  are  no  less  valid  and  significant 
than  the  former,  but  a  great  deal  of  what  has  been 
written  by  eminent  thinkers  upon  the  subject  of 
psychology  has  regard  only  for  the  former  class, 
that  is,  of  substantive  facts  or  perceptions.  These 
alone  are  insufficient  for  a  philosophical  basis  in 
the  discussion  of  the  matter.    The  stream  of  con- 
sciousness is  as  much  a  fact  as  the  facts  which  it 
holds  in  possession,  and  parts  of  the  stream  of 
consciousness  are  objects  of  contemplation  or  cog- 
nition for  other  parts  of  it.    The  lecture  of  tomor- 
row forenoon  will  be  by  the  Rev,  Dr.  Kedney,  on 
"Art  Appreciation  and  the  Higher  Criticism." 

(13)   July  20,  1883.    CONCORD  PHILOSOPHY.    EXER- 
CISES AT  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  YESTERDAY,    THE 
REV,  DR,  KEDNEY  LECTURES  UPON  ART  AND  THE 
HIGHER  CRITICISM --THE  SYMBOLIC,  CLASSICAL  AND 
ROMANTIC  PERIODS  IN  ART—PROFESSOR  HOWISON 
UPON  HUME  AND  KANT. 

CONCORD,  July  19,   1883. --Mr.  Alcott  is  missed 
at  the  sessions  of  the  summer  school  of  philosophy. 
His  venerable  face  had  come  to  be  an  essential  part, 
as  it  seemed,  of  the  very  place,  and  the  little  plat- 
form in  Hillside  Chapel  has  a  noticeable  vacancy 
now.    He  is  not  expected  to  attend  any  of  the  ses- 
sions, for,  though  he  can  stand,  yet  he  is  unable  to 
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walk,  and  it  would  not  be  best  for  him  to  be  car- 
ried back  and  forth  by  main  strength  between  the 
street  and  the  chapel.    Aside  from  his  absence,  the 
opening  of  the  term  is  satisfactory,  and  the  atten- 
dance is  about  the  same  as  last  year.    This  fore- 
noon the  lecturer  was  the  Rev,  Dr,  John  S.  Kedney 
of  Faribault,  Minn,,  who  delivered  the  first  of  his 
two  lectures  on  "Art  Appreciation  and  the  Higher 
Criticism."   At  the  outset.  Dr.  Kedney  said  his  aim 
was  to  give  to  art  criticism  scientific  value  by  fur- 
nishing a  valid  criterion,  by  separating  those  ele- 
ments in  the  emotional  appreciation  which  are  sub- 
jective from  those  which  are  common  and  universal, 
which  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  true  objective. 
The  criticism  which  detects  the  latter,  and,  recog- 
nizing the  truth  or  the  ideal  upon  which  it  depends , 
judges  by  this  standard,  is  called  the  highest.    The 
problem  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one,  seeing  that 
works  of  art  exist  only  for  the  subjective  impres- 
sion, and  appeal  to  many  idiosyncracies .    The  fol- 
lowing definition  of  art  was  given:    "Art  is  the  en- 
deavor to  make  actual  and  apprehensible  to  sense 
and  understanding,  in  existing  material  furnished  by 
the  physical  universe  for  sight  and  sound,  an  ideal 
of  beauty  or  sublimity,  or  some  essential  character- 
istic of  the  ultimate  and  perfected  beauty."   The  dis- 
tinction between  the  artist  and  the  artificer  cannot, 
in  the  concrete,  be  sharply  marked,  seeing  that  the 
artist,  in  dealing  with  his  material,  and  as  master 
of  his  teachings,  has  to  be  something  of  an  artificer, 
and  that  the  artificer,  too,  is  something  of  an  artist, 
and  works  not  without  spontaneous  guidance  from 
his  instinct  of  beauty.    Nor  can  the  arts  par  emi- 
nence,--architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  poetry 
and  music,  --be  separated  from  those  called  arts 
by  courtesy, --landscape,  histrionics,  literature 
and  oratory,  --by  an  absolutely  clear  distinction. 
To  think  separable  in  fact  what  is  seemingly  separ- 
able in  thought,  is  one  of  the  perennial  delusions 
of  the  human  mind , 

The  arts  admit  of  various  classifications.  Among 
these  is  that  of  the  material  used,  which  is  obvious 
in  architecture  and  sculpture.    With  painting  it  is 
light,  including  color  and  shadow.    With  music  it  is 
not  sound,  but  agreeable  sound,  which  has  a  physio- 
logical explanation.    Poetry  deals  with  two  kinds  of 
material,  --with  the  represented  image,  event  or 
thought,  and  with  sound.    It  is  ruled  by  the  unique 
charm  which  sound  may  have  for  tune  or  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  charm  of  agreeable  sound  in  music . 
The  poetic  ear  is  a  much  rarer  gift  than  the  musical 
ear.    Dr.  Kedney  then  explained  Hegel's  classifica- 
tion of  the  arts  as  belonging  to  the  synabolic,  classic 
and  romantic  periods  which  are  declared  to  follow 
the  developments  of  the  human  mind.   These  periods 
run  into  each  other,  but,  on  the  whole,  with  a  con- 
secutive movement.    Yet  sometimes  there  seems  to 
be  a  reversal  of  the  order,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Hebrews . 

We  learn  the  characteristic  of  the  symbolic  per- 
iod by  reflecting  upon  the  naive  procedure  of  the 
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human  mind  in  the  early  historic  stages.    The  tenta- 
tive efforts  after  a  first  principle,  something  to  ex- 
plain everything  else,  something  to  worship,  give 
rise  to  vague  conceptions,  changed,  some  abandoned, 
fluctuating.    The  impulse  is  to  symbolism,  in  order 
to  fix  these,  and,  as  the  symbol  cannot  transcend 
the  idea,  it  must  itself  be  vague.    This  suffices  for 
one  explanation  of  the  art  impulse.    But  there  is 
another  side.    The  love  of  the  beautiful  is  innate  in 
human  nature.    It  is  the  soul'  s  instinct  of  its  origin 
and  its  ends,  and  whatever  hints  of  these  calls  forth 
its  profoundest  sympathy.    Hence,  what  Schiller 
calls  "the  play  impulse,"  prompting  man  to  make 
what  he  makes  or  does  beautiful.    This,  and  the  dis- 
position to  symbolize  his  half-formed  religious  con- 
ception, combining  in  various  ways,  give  rise  to  early 
art.    The  second  stadium  in  the  history  of  art  is 
called  the  classic  period.    During  the  symbolic  per- 
iod, the  spiritual  is  weighed  down  by  the  material. 
During  the  classical,  the  relation  is  arrested  in  the 
process  toward  reversal,  and  we  have  a  seeming 
identity.    During  this  brief  period  of  satisfaction  the 
artistic  faculty  becomes  very  fertile  and  produces 
abundantly,  and  reaches  its  perfection  in  the  Greek 
sculpture.    Its  highest  conception  is  the  God,  freed 
from  such  limitations  as  oppress  the  human  race, 
and  an  Olympus ,  a  circle  of  gods ,  each  having  a 
Amotion  and  river  interfering  with  each  other,  or, 
when  they  do,  paving  the  way  for  their  own  downfall. 

But  all  still  occurs  under  the  conditions  of  the 
physical  universe,  which,  in  the  thought  of  such  art, 
is  never  transcended .    All  events  are  conditional  by 
its  permanence  in  its  present  form.    Hence  the  seem- 
ingly free  spirit  is  not  really  free.    These  gods  can- 
not get  rid  of  men,  either,  but  are  disturbed  by  them. 
They  have  to  annul  the  perturbations  of  nature  and 
man,  and  they  have  no  moral  character ,    There  is 
no  principle  of  justice,  only  one  which  rectifies  dis- 
order.   But  at  last  this  beautiful  pantheon  is  seen  to 
be  only  a  dream .    Although  the  Greeks  had  not  yet 
reached  the  thoughts  which  made  possible  the  ex- 
pression of  a  higher  beauty,  yet,  in  a  negative  way, 
they  divined  it.    Hence  the  Greek  sculptor,  while 
not  owning  to  be  moral,  never  did  violence  to  the 
instinct  of  moral  beauty.    The  nude  statues  are 
pure,  and  even  the  bacchanals  are  devoid  of  moral 
ugliness,  for  when  the  aesthetic  sense  is  deep 
enough  it  is  a  moral  sense,  and  keeps  men  pure, 
and  the  moral  sense,  in  its  perfection,  merges  in 
the  aesthetic.    The  two  disagree,  and  can  be  thought 
apart  only  in  consequence  of  their  imperfections . 
Classic  art  came  to  its  ruin  because  "it  stopped 
short  at  an  impossible  ideal  with  a  momentary  and 
seducing  phase  in  the  evolution  of  the  human  spirit," 
The  spirit  must  disengage  itself  utterly  from  the 
world  ere  it  feels  its  own  completeness  and  suffi- 
ciency, and,  being  its  own  master,  spring  further 
in  a  new  attempt  to  become  the  master  of  the 
world.    To  know  one's  self  as  an  idea,  like  God, 
as  made  in  his  image,  and  not  merely  to  make  gods 
of  magnified  men,  this  ideal  self-knowledge  makes 
apparent  the  contrast  between  the  ideal  and  the 
actual. 
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The  clearer  apprehension  of  the  deranged  ethi- 
cal relation,  the  deeper  sense  of  sin,  brought 
about  by  Jesus  Christ,  taught  men  the  requirements 
of  the  ultimate  beauty,  which  alone  can  satisfy  the 
reason,  and  caused  a  new  ideal  of  their  possible 
attainment  to  shine  out  of  the  mists .    When  capti- 
vated by  this  vision,  man  becomes  indifferent  to 
the  unsatisfying  world,  as  a  something  he  has 
transcended  in  thought  and  expects  to  transcend  in 
facto    He  puts  away  the  world,  yet  returns  to  be  its 
master.    It  is  this  which  makes  possible  romantic 
art.    One  aim  of  this  will  be,  then,  to  present,  in 
forms  for  the  imagination,  features  of  the  ultimate 
ideal  of  the  harmonized  universe,  and  another  to 
give  the  infinitely  varied  characteristics  of  the  in- 
terval.   Thus  during  the  romantic  period  the  whole 
field  for  art  is  widened.    "A  new  architecture  is  in- 
vented, sculpture  takes  a  new  phase.    Painting  en- 
larges its  scope  with  bewildering  fertility.    Music 
is  created,  and  is  bringing  us  new  surprises  still 
and  poetry  rises  and  sinks,  ranges,  becomes  great- 
er and  smaller,  sublime  or  petty,  follows  with  its 
charm-giving  all  the  sinuosities  of  the  universe 
through  which  the  fluent  spirit  permeates ,  as  the 
most  flexible  of  the  arts  should."   The  question  of 
the  future  of  art  will  depend  upon  our  ability  to 
forecast  the  philosophic  history  of  the  human  race, 
or  rather  the  modifications  in  its  religious  beliefs . 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  a  conversation  fol- 
lowed, which  was  shared  by  Mr.  Sanborn,  Miss 
Elizabeth?.  Peabody,  Dr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Snider, 
besides  the  lecturer. 

The  evening  lecture  was  by  Professor  George  R. 
Howison  of  Boston,  who  gave  the  first  of  his  four 
lectures  upon  "Hume  and  Kant,  and  the  merits  of 
the  issue  between  them,"    His  title  for  the  evening 
was,  "Hume's  aim  and  method,  the  problem  as 
handed  over  to  Kant." 


(14)  July  21,  1883.    THE  CONCORD  PHILOSOPHERS. 
DR.  JAMES  ON  CONSCIOUSNESS  AND  DR.  HOWISON  ON 
HUME  AND  KANT.    INTROSPECTION  AND  CRITICISM — 
"THE  STREAM  OF  CONSCIOUSNESS  "--HUME  DESCRIBED 
BY  DR.  HOWISON. 

CONCORD,  Friday,  July  20.    Beginning  with  Space  and 
Time,  which  is  as  far  back  as  most  persons  ever  get,  the 
philosophers  who  assemble  here  twice  a  day  have  already 
got  down  to  Hume  and  Kant,  and  even  to  the  recent  physio- 
logical researches  into  the  modes  of  brain  activity,  and 
the  connection  between  the  successive  action  of  different 
parts  of  that  soft  matter,  and  our  conceptions  of  past  and 
future  events.    Dr.  James  of  Harvard  university,  who  suc- 
ceeds Prof.  Bowen  as  philosophical  professor  there,  but 
whose  training  has  been  that  of  a  physiologist,  is  the 
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lecturer  who  has  introduced  the  brain  in  person  to  the 
Concord  inquirers;  and  he  has  done  this  in  a  series  of 
lectures  on  'Introspection"  of  the  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness, which  began  on  the  18th,  continued  to-day  and  will 
close  on  Monday .    They  are  unlike  any  of  the  discourses 
hitherto  given  at  the  Concord  school,  not  only  in  their 
physiological  allusions  and  illustrations,  but  in  the  peculiar 
fertility  and  felicity  of  expression,  characteristic  of  the 
James  family,  in  which  they  fall  rapidly  upon  the  ear  and 
reach  the  mind  of  the  hearer .    I  could  not  say  that  this 
charm  of  language  and  aptness  of  thought  and  illustration 
are  supported  by  a  strict  method  of  very  clear  general 
perceptions;  though  there  is  a  clear  view  of  the  object  im- 
mediately before  the  mind  for  the  moment,   "The  stream 
of  consciousness"  is  the  chosen  expression  of  Dr.  James 
in  speaking  of  the  phenomena  which  introspection  dis- 
closes, and  the  term  well  applies  to  the  ever-flowing, 
gently  agitated  and  perpetually  winding  current  of  his  own 
thought.    He  looks  upon  Consciousness  as  having  a  definite 
continuity  of  impressions,  which  he  calls  "feelings,  "  in- 
stead of  using  the  word  that  Hume  invented  to  describe  the 
same  thing;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  connects  these 
impressions  legitimately  together,  any  more  closely  than 
Hume  did  when  he  regarded  merely  their  sequence  as  ante- 
cedent and  consequent,  without  calling  in  the  relation  of 
causality,  concerning  which  Hume  was  so  skeptical. 

Dr.  Howison,  who  has  also  given  instruction  in  philosophy 
at  Harvard,  began  last  night  his  four  lectures  on  Hume  and 
Kant  by  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  work  of  Hume  in  phi- 
losophy,--a  destructive,  unsettling  work,  but  still,  as  the 
lecturer  thought,  sincerely  done,  and  so  much  in  the  natural 
pathway  of  speculative  thought,  that  if  Hume  had  not  raised 
the  difficulties  he  did,  some  other  man  of  acute  critical  in- 
telligence, void  of  faith  and  imagination,  must  have  done 
the  same.    After  speaking  of  the  early  maturity  in  philosophic 
thought  which  Hume  attained- -writing  his  "Treatise  on  Human 
Nature"  before  he  was  25- -and  the  remarkable  bitterness 
with  which  contemporaries,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  John  Wesley 
and  Bishop  Warburton  assailed  Hume's  character  Dr.  Howi- 
son said:    Hume's  aim  is  to  determine  the  limits  of  human 
conduct  by  settling  the  limits  of  belief  and  of  knowledge 
while  determining  the  origin  of  knowledge .    Accepting  in 
1734  (when  he  began  to  write)  the  empirical  philosophy  that 
Locke  40  years  before,  and  Berkeley  20  years  before,  had 
made  nearly  universal  in  Great  Britain  and  America- -Hume 
seeks  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  empiricism  with  vigorous 
consistency,  and  then  to  apply  his  results  in  criticising  the 
prevalent  "natural  theology,  "  the  many  forms  of  religious 
bigotry,  and,  indeed,  the  very  substance  of  religion  itself-- 
a  belief  in  God,  in  accountability  and  in  immortality,  in  his 
two  most  significant  works --the  "Treatise  of  Human  Satire" 
(1738)  and  the  "Dialogs  Concerning  Natural  Religion,  " 
which  was  not  published  till  after  his  death  in  1776.    This 
Treatise  is  the  great  store -house  of  his  contributions  to 
the  permanent  progress  of  thought  toward  the  goal  of  ade- 
quate self-knowledge.    But  Kant  knew  only  a  later  form  of 
the  same  work  of  Hume's,  the  "Inquiry  Concerning  Human 
Understanding,  "  which  came  out  about  1750;  and  which 
seemed  to  the  German  sage  to  require  an  immediate  answer. 

Hume  succeeded  in  showing  that  the  consistent  outcome 
of  the  experimental  philosophy  is  the  doctrine  that  inferences 
from  the  sensible  to  the  supersensible  are  necessarily  in- 
valid; that  belief  in  God  as  the  transcendent  or  extra- 
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mundane  cause  of  the  world;  or  in  the  human  soul,  as  the 
personal  identity  abiding  amid  all  the  shifting  terms  of 
feeling  and  perception,  or  even  in  nature,  as  a  single  and 
persistent  energy  that  smites  all  the  past,  present  and 
feiture  of  phenomena  into  a  harmonious  whole,  whose  parts 
yet  to  come  can  be  predicted  with  certainty  because  of 
their  uniform  sequence,  --that  all  these  beliefs  are  without 
warrant  in  sound  reasoning.    Hence  in  philosophy,  which 
relies  solely  on  experience  for  its  knowledge,  we  cannot 
even  reason  to  future  occurrences  in  this  world  with  any- 
thing more  than  the  tentative  expectancy  resulting  from  a 
past  uniformity  sufficiently  continued  to  establish  a  habit 
of  mind,  while  to  existences  supposed  by  their  very  nature 
not  to  be  obvious  to  sense -perception,  we  cannot  reason  at 
all,  — for  lack  of  those  perceptions  of  sense  that  can  alone 
by  this  theory  furnish  ground  for  knowledge. 

(15)  July  25,    1883.    PHILOSOPHY  AT  CONCORD.    JON- 
ATHAN EDWARDS  AS  A  PURITAN  PHILOSOPHER.    LEC- 
TURES OF  THE  PRESENT  WEEK—THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
HISTORY  IN  AMERICA— PASSAGES  FROM  EDWARDS. 

CONCORD,  Tuesday,  July  24.    The  second  full  week  of 
the  Concord  School  gives  perhaps  a  greater  variety  of 
topics  than  any  other  in  this  year's  course  of  lectures 
here.    Dr.  James,  who  has  taken  us  on  such  an  agreeable 
canoe  voyage  along  "the  stream  of  consciousness,  "  bade 
us  farewell  yesterday  morning,  with  some  remarks  on 
language  and  on  the  ego  which  drew  forth  a  lively  discus  - 
sion  by  Miss  Peabody,  Dr.  Harris,  Mr,  Snider,  Dr„  Ked- 
ney  and  others;  and  last  night  Dr.  Howison  compressed 
into  an  hour  and  a  half  a  masterly  exposition  of  Kant's 
whole  system  of  philosophy.    This  morning  Dr.  Kedney 
gave  his  second  lecture  on  art,  --his  special  subject  to-day 
being  Christian  art,  --as  Greek  art  and  Hebrew  poetry  were 
the  special  subjects  of  his  first  lecture.    Mr,  Snider  be- 
gins to-morrow  four  lectures  on  Greek  poetry  and  religion, 
and  Dr.  Bartol  lectures  on  the  26th  in  the  morning,    Mr, 
Blake  of  Worcester  will  read  from  the  Thoreau  papers  on 
the  27th.    Mr.  Alcott  has  not  yet  been  to  the  school,  but 
hopes  to  do  so  next  week,  if  not  in  the  course  of  this  week. 
He  has  made  several  calls  on  his  neighbors  in  his  wheel- 
chair, and  yesterday  for  the  first  time  took  his  meals  with 
the  family. 

This  evening  Mr .  Sanborn  began  his  four  lectures  on  the 
history  of  philosophy  or  the  philosophy  of  history  in  Amer- 
ica, and  devoted  this  first  one  to  a  short  description  of 
Puritanism,  and  Jonathan  Edwards  as  its  highest  philoso- 
pher and  best  exponent.    The  lecturer  divided  his  general 
subject  into  four  unequal  parts  which  he  called:    (1)  The 
Puritanic  Philosophy  in  history  from  1620  to  1750,  cul- 
minating in  Edwards;  (2)  The  Philanthropic  Philosophy  in 
history,  from  1760  to  1820,  with  Franklin  as  its  type;  (3) 
The  negation  of  philosophy  from  1820  to  1850;  (4)  The  ideal 
or  vital  philosophy  from  1850  onward,  with  Emerson  as  its 
best  representative .    There  is  nothing  he  said  that  can  be 
distinctly  recognized  from  the  intellectual  side,  as  Ameri- 
can philosophy,  --using  the  term  as  men  do  when  they 
speajc  of  the  Indian,  the  Greek,  the  English  or  the  German 
philosophies.    Our  countrymen  have  been  the  followers  of 
niany  systems,  the  inventors  of  none,  — for  not  even  the 
Transcendentalism  of  New  England  can  be  considered  as  a 
distinctive  American  philosophy,  --though  it  comes  nearer 
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to  that  designation  than  any  other.    Nevertheless,  he  found 
it  convenient  and  even,  in  a  high  sense,  very  appropriate, 
to  speak  of  philosophy  in  America  as  passing  through  cer- 
tain unique  and  world-historical  phases,  using  the  broad 
and  hoble  term  philosophy  as  indicating  the  guide  of  life, 
the  exponent  and  directress  of  national  existence,  --rather 
than  as  specifying  a  certain  metaphysical  insight,  fruitful 
of  speculation  even  when  barren  of  results;  such  as  was 
censured  of  old  in  the  Athenians,  later  in  the  Schoolmen, 
and,  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  Germans, 
There  was  a  time  when  Wordsworth  could  say  and  with  a 
melancholy  portion  of  truth,  -- 

Alas!  what  boots  the  long  laborious  quest 

Of  moral  prudence,  sought  through  good  and  ill? 


What  is  it  but  a  vain  and  curious  skill, 
If  sapient  Germany  must  lie  deprest 
Beneath  the  brutal  sword?  Her  haughty  Schools 
Shall  blush;  and  may  not  we  with  sorrow  say, 
A  few  strong  instincts  and  a  few  plain  rules 
Among  the  herdsmen  of  the  Alps  have  wrought 
More  for  mankind  at  this  unhappy  day 
Then  all  the  pride  of  intellect  and  thought? 

Germany  has  done  something  to  justify  her  sapient  and 
haughty  schools  since  the  time  of  Wordsworth  and  Napo- 
leon; and  so  America,  without  such  schools,  but  with  a 
manifest  philosophic  destiny,  has  gone  forward,  ever 
since  the  landing  of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  1620,  to  make 
significant,  by  practical  illustration,  certain  phases  of 
speculative  thought  and  ethical  purpose. 

When  Canning  said  of  those  nascent  futilities  in  the 
world's  history--the  South  American  republics,   "I  called 
into  existence  a  New  World  to  redress  the  balance  of  the 
Old,"  he  used  a  grandiose  phrase  to  describe  what  had 
been  done  two  centuries  before  by  a  little  band  of  heretics 
seceding  from  England  and  landing  on  Plymouth  Rock.    It 
was  Bradford  and  Winthrop,  John  Smith  and  John  Robinson, 
and  not  George  IV 's  eloquent  premier,  who  redressed  the 
balance  of  Europe  with  the  rising  orb  of  America.    And 
these  men,  the  true  planters  of  our  nation,  were  humble 
Christians  and  resolute  Calvinists ,  who  in  their  philosophy 
put  God  first  and  made  their  religion  a  thing  of  daily  life. 
The  Puritan  movement  in  England  meant  much,  but  it  sig- 
nified far  more  in  America,  where  it  shaped  the  permanent 
foundations  of  national  greatness .    Its  reign  there  was 
short--scarcely  more  than  20  years,  --while  here  it  held 
sway  for  more  than  a  century,  and  strongly  influenced 
colonies  like  New  York,  Virginia  and  New  Hampshire, 
where  it  did  not  ostensibly  prevail  as  it  did  in  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut.    Puritanism --which  was  Calvinism  with 
English  modifications --did  in  fact  what  Tacitus  said  was 
very  difficult,  --it  reconciled  empire  and  liberty- -the 
sovreignty  of  God  and  the  freedom--even  the  political  free- 
dom--of  man.     It  exalted  the  omnipotence  of  the  Deity, 
till  men  looked  in  its  eyes,  as  Cromwell  called  them,  "like 
poor  creeping  worms  upon  the  earth,  "--and  then  it  raised 
these  depraved  and  lost  creatures  to  be  heirs  of  God  and 
joint  heirs  with  Christ,  --and  the  equals  of  whatever  boast- 
ful or  splendid  walked  the  world.    Thus  Calvinism  gave 
birth  to  democracy,  while  Arminianism,   the  professed 
creed  of  liberty,  favored  inequality  and  every  kind  of 
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privilege.    "What  do  the  Arminians  hold?"  asked  an  in- 
quirer in  Archbishop  Laud's  time,    "The  best  bishoprics 
and  deaneries  in  England,  "  answered  Dr.  Moseley,  who 
soon  became  a  bishop  himself.    Time  passed  by  and  in  a 
few  years  those  bishoprics  and  deaneries  had  all  fallen  be- 
fore the  sword  of  Cromwell- -that  soldier  of  Calvinism,  -- 
the  leader  of  that  army  of  the  Lord  which  was  mighty  in 
England  for  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds.    "Calvinism,  " 
says  Froude,   "was  the  spirit  that  rises  in  revolt  against 
untruth;  the  spirit  which  has  appeared  and  reappeared,  and 
in  due  time  will  appear  again,  unless  God  be  a  delusion 
and  man  be  as  the  beasts  that  perish;  for  it  is  but  the  in- 
flashing  upon  the  conscience  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
laws  by  which  mankind  are  governed."  The  Puritanic 
philosophy  then,  like  the  stoical,  was  both  ethic  and  re- 
ligious ;  it  declared  the  chief  end  of  man  to  be  the  love  and 
service  of  God,  and  that  this  service  must  be  in  purity  of 
heart  and  practical  morality.    1  say  nothing  here  of  the 
traditional  theology  which  the  Puritans  held  to,  and  which 
had  lost  some  of  its  noblest  limbs  in  the  wrench  that  tore  it 
from  the  trunk  of  the  parent  church;  but  in  the  grand  sim- 
plicity of  its  philosophic  principle,  --the  immediate  depend- 
ence of  the  universe  on  a  conscious,  wise,  loving  and  just 
first  cause,  --Puritanism  yields  to  none  of  the  more  at- 
tractive systems  of  philosophy.    It  was  in  expanding  these 
elements  of  Calvinism- -the  foreordination,  justice  and 
omnipotence  of  a  personal  God--into  the  detail  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical system,  that  Puritanism  broke  down  and  lost 
its  hold  on  the  world.    And  that  most  acute  and  inflexible 
of  all  the  Puritans ,  Jonathan  Edwards ,  coming  upon  the 
world's  stage  just  as  the  Puritanic  was  yielding  to  the 
philanthropic  spirit,  was,  of  course,  thrown  into  the  most 
pronounced  contrast  with  the  tendency  of  his  times,  and 
thus  became  the  clearest  manifestation,  at  least  for 
America,  of  the  Puritanic  philosophy- -in  which  God  was 
everything,  man  nothing.    In  the  philanthropic  philosophy, 
on  the  other  hand,  man's  welfare  became  everything,  and 
God's  glory  little  or  nothing.    Edwards  was  devout  and 
ascetic--Franklin  humane  and  genial,  not  to  say  godless. 

After  quoting  from  Edwards  some  of  his  delicious  youth- 
ful meditations  on  the  sovereignty  and  universality  of  God, 
the  lecturer  went  on  to  connect  these  with  the  harsher 
views  of  divine  justice,  which  have  made  the  name  of  Ed- 
wards so  odious  to  many  of  the  liberal  theologians  of  the 
day,  --to  Dr.  Holmes,  for  example,  who  has  denounced  him 
in  his  recent  volume.    Solitude,  said  Mr.  Sanborn,  be- 
came charming  to  the  young  minister,  who  writes:    '1 
found,  from  time  to  time,  an  inward  sweetness  that  would 
carry  me  away  in  my  contemplations .    This  I  know  not 
how  to  express  otherwise  than  by  a  calm,  sweet  abstrac- 
tion of  soul  from  all  the  concerns  of  this  world;  and  some- 
times a  kind  of  vision,  or  fixed  ideas  and  imaginations,  of 
being  alone  in  the  mountains  or  some  solitary  wilderness, 
far  from  all  mankind,  sweetly  conversing  with  Christ,  and 
wrapt  and  swallowed  up  in  God.  "    From  this  religious  in- 
toxication, the  step  was  but  a  short  one  to  that  view  of  God 
which  has  been  made  the  chief  reproach  against  Edwards 
and  his  school  of  Calvinists,  --men  at  variance  on  some 
points  with  the  accepted  creed  of  Calvinism  ,  and  more  in 
harmony  with  the  earlier  Calvinism  of  St.  Augustine,  --if 
so  Hibernian  a  distinction  may  be  allowed.    In  describing 
his  religious  experiences  of  youth,  as  he  looked  back  on 
them  from  mature  life,  Edwards  once  said:    "From  my 
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childhood  up,  my  mind  had  been  full  of  objections  against 
the  doctrine  of  God's  sovereignty,  in  choosing  whom  he 
would  to  eternal  life,  and  rejecting  whom  he  pleased;  leav- 
ing them  eternally  to  perish,  and  be  so  everlastingly  tor- 
mented in  hell.    It  used  to  appear  like  a  horrible  doctrine 
to  me.    But  1  remember  the  time  very  well,  when  1  seemed 
to  be  convinced,  and  fully  satisfied  as  to  this  sovereignty 
of  God,  and  his  justice  in  thus  eternally  disposing  of  man 
according  to  his  sovereign  pleasure;  but  never  could  I  give 
an  account  how  or  by  what  means  I  was  thus  convinced. 
And  there  has  been  a  wonderful  alteration  in  my  mind  with 
respect  to  the  doctrine  of  God's  sovereignty,  from  that 
day  to  this;  so  that  I  scarce  ever  have  found  so  much  as 
the  raising  of  an  objection  against  it  in  the  most  absolute 
sense,  --in  God  showing  mercy  to  whom  he  will,  and  harden- 
ing whom  he  will,    God's  absolute  sovereignty  and  justice, 
with  respect  to  salvation  and  damnation,  is  what  my  mind 
seems  to  rest  assured  of.    This  doctrine  has  very  often 
appeared  exceedingly  pleasant,  bright  and  sweet;  absolute 
sovereignty  is  what  1  love  to  ascribe  to  God. " 

If  Edwards  had  been  willing  to  exercise  his  acute  and 
refining  intellect  in  reasoning  upon  this  question,  as  the 
greatest  of  the  Latin  fathers,  St.  Augustine,  did,  perhaps 
he  would,  by  inward  argument,  have  reached  that  conclu- 
sion which  Augustine  so  often  and  so  painfully  reasons 
out,  --as  in  the  seventh  book  of  his  Confessions :-- 

"Whatever  is  is  good;  that  evil,  whose  origin  1  ques- 
tioned, has  no  substantial  existence,  --since  if  it  were 
substance,  it  would  be  good.    For  either  it  would  be  sub- 
stance incorruptible,  and  hence  a  great  good,  or  else  a 
substance  corruptible,  which  could  not  be  corrupted  un- 
less it  were  good  originally.    Therefore  I  saw,  and  it  was 
revealed  unto  me,  O  God!  that  Thou  hast  made  all  things 
good;  and  that  there  are  really  no  substantial  existences 
which  Thou  hast  not  made;  and  to  Thee  evil  exists  not  at 
all;  nor  does  it  exist  in  thy  creation  as  a  whole,  since 
there  is  nothing,  outside  of  that  creation,  to  invade  and 
corrupt  the  order  which  Thou  hast  established.    In  some 
parts  of  that  creation  there  are,  to  be  sure,  some  things 
which  appear  evil,  because  they  are  out  of  place;  but  these 
same  apparent  evils  are  in  place  elsewhere,  and  there 
they  are  good;  and  in  themselves  they  are  good." 

This  remarkable  passage,  the  thought  of  which  is  found  in 
many  philosophers,  may  have  been  in  Emerson's  mind 
when  he  wrote  his  hazardous  poem  of  "Uriel,  "--these 
verses  especially: — 

One,  with  low  tones  that  decide, 
Doubt  and  reverend  use  defied; 
With  a  look  that  solved  the  sphere 
And  stirred  the  devils  everywhere, 
He  gave  his  sentiment  divine 
Against  the  being  of  a  line . 
Line  in  nature  is  not  found. 
Unit  and  universe  are  round; 
In  vain  produced,  all  rays  return, 
Evil  will  bless  and  ice  will  burn. 

The  lecturer  would  not  say  that  this  abstruse  and  perilous 
thought  of  the  universe  was  in  the  mind  of  Edwards,  --the 
range  of  whose  thought  was  so  far  within  that  of  Augustine 
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and  Emerson- -thus  giving  the  most  favorable  interpreta- 
tion that  can  be  put  on  the  shocking  and  damnatory  parts  of 
his  theology.    In  defending  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  Ed- 
wards, in  fact,  maintained  that  God  is  not  directly  the 
author  of  sin  and  evil;  but  only  disposes  things  in  his  uni- 
verse in  such  a  manner  that  sin  will  certainly  ensue.    In- 
directly, therefore,  through  his  foreknowledge,  God  is  the 
author  of  evil,  to  which  both  Edwards  and  Augustine    at 
times,  seem  to  ascribe  an  eternity  of  continuance,  not 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  reasoning  of  both  as  to  the  good- 
ness of  God  and  the  origin  of  evil.    In  fact,  the  early  dual- 
ism of  Augustine  never  seems  to  have  been  in  all  respects 
shaken  off,  though  he  contended  so  stoutly  again  and  again 
to  refute  that  manic hean  heresy.    By  refusing  to  give  a 
place,  as  Origen  did,  to  a  general  "restoration"  of  fallen 
angels  and  lost  human  souls ,    Augustine  seems  to  have 
allowed  in  practice  the  heresy  he  condemned  in  words --that 
evil  is  eternal,  and  therefore  practically  self-existent  and 
a  check  on  God's  goodness,  --not  merely  the  antiphonic  re- 
frain to  the  loveliest  of  songs,  — as  he  declares  it  to  be  in 
his  City  of  God.    (Lib  xi,  cap  xviii). 

The  Puritans  denounced  Aristotle  and  the  Schoolmen,  -- 
but  what  does  our  Puritan  Schoolman,  our  Father  Jonathan 
of  Connecticut,  proceed  to  do  at  once,  in  the  absence  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  and  the  subtile  doctors  of  middle -age 
Europe?    What  but  set  up  a  school  of  his  own,  with  a  sub- 
tile metaphysical  treatise  or  two,  which  his  followers  have 
been  expounding  for  more  than  a  hundred  years?    Edwards's 
"Careful  and  Strict  Inquiry  into  the  Modern  Prevailing  No- 
tion of  that  Freedom  of  the  Will,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
essential  to  Moral  Agency,  Virtue  and  Vice,  Reward  and 
Punishment,  Praise  and  Blame,  "  was  published  in  1754.    In 
this  book  Edwards  did  not  for  an  instant  disown  the  meta- 
physical method,  but  boldly  praised  it  and  called  it  indis- 
pensable, as  the  Catholic  Schoolmen  had.    "I  do  not,  "  said 
Mr.  Sanborn  "purpose  to  enter  upon  the  strict  chain  of 
metaphysical  arguments  by  which  Edwards  maintains  his 
chief  proposition,  that  the  human  will  is  not  free;  nor  shall 
1  attempt  either  to  uphold  or  refute  that  proposition.    It  is 
doubtful  if  more  cogent  reasoning  was  ever  marshaled  to 
prove  a  point  against  which  the  nature  of  man  instinctively 
rebels --namely,  that  we  are  constrained  by  necessity  to  do 
what  we  feel  that  we  are  free  to  avoid  doing.  "  But  take  notice 
that  he  displays  an  activity  and  subtilty  of  mind  such  as  no 
American  philosopher  had  before  shown,  and  that  Edwards 
was  very  much  in  the  line  of  the  intellectual  effort  of  his 
day,  --that  is  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century.    It  was  upon 
such  reasoning,  as  well  as  upon  their  numberless  virtues 
that  the  renown  of  the  English  Berkeley  and  the  French 
Malebranche  was  founded;  and  it  was  by  arguments  still 
more  subtle  that  the  Scotchman  Hume,  contemporary  with 
Edwards ,  threw  half  the  civilized  world  into  a  maze  of 
skepticism  until  Kant  came  to  their  rescue,  a  few  years 
after  the  death  of  Edwards .    The  surprising  fact  is ,  that 
with  these  remarkable  powers  of  analysis  and  reasoning, 
which  would  have  made  Edwards  a  match  for  Hume  on  his 
own  ground,  and  with  this  demand  of  his  age  to  be  fed  on 
that  sort  of  food,  the  Puritan  minister  yet  stood  resolutely 
by  his  chosen  task  of  preaching  Christianity  as  he  under- 
stood it  to  the  poor  Indians  of  Stockbridge  and  the  anxious 
saints  and  sinners  of  New  England,  wherever  he  encoun- 
tered them.    His  mission  was  to  save  souls,  by  helping 
men  to  repent  of  their  sins  and  be  converted;  and  to  this  he 
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devoted  himself  rather  than  to  the  calm  and  leisurely  study 
of  philosophy,  such  as  in  after  years  occupied  the  thoughts 
of  Kant  at  Konigsberg.    It  was  his  zeal,  as  a  preacher,  in 
fact,-  that  led  Edwards  to  compose  his  great  work  on  the 
Will,  --as  appears  by  his  letters  to  his  Scotch  correspondent, 
Erskine,  to  whom,  in  1757,  he  thus  explained  the  connec- 
tion between  the  Puritan  means  of  salvation,  and  the  doctrine 
of  necessity  as  applied  to  the  will  of  man:-- 

"The  doctrine  of  a  self -deter  mining  will,  as  the  ground 
of  all  moral  good  and  evil,  tends  to  prevent  any  proper  ex- 
ercise of  faith  in  God  and  Christ  in  the  affair  of  our  salva- 
tion, as  it  tends  to  prevent  all  dependence  upon  them.    For, 
instead  of  this,  it  teaches  a  kind  of  absolute  independence 
on  all  those  things  that  are  of  chief  importance  in  this  af- 
fair; our  righteousness  depending  originally  on  our  own 
acts,  as  self-determined.    And  truly  in  this  scheme  man 
is  not  dependent  on  God,  but  God  is  rather  dependent  on 
man  in  this  affair.    Yea,  these  notions  tend  effectually  to 
prevent  men's  ever  seeking  after  conversion  with  any 
earnestness,  and  indeed  they  destroy  the  very  nature  of 
conversion  itself." 

Edwards  died  in  1758,  just  as  the  20-years'  contest  be- 
tween New  and  Old  England  was  about  to  begin;  and  at  that 
time,  Puritanism,  having  done  its  special  work,  was  pass- 
ing away.    It  had  been  a  stern  and  rough  nurse  about  the 
cradle  of  our  infant  nation;  but  the  spirited  child,  not  for- 
saken of  Heaven,  --jion  sine  disammasus  infans-- 
thriven  by  contact  with  the  harsh  conditions  of  life  around 
him,  and  most  of  all  by  the  useful  austerity  of  the  Puritan 
philosophy.    In  that  scheme  of  the  world,  the  cardinal 
points  were  God  and  Duty;  the  state  was  a  divine  institu- 
tion, like  the  church,  and  its  functions  were  to  be  sacredly 
upheld,  and  undertaken  in  the  fear  of  God,    The  advantages 
of  such  a  discipline  to  a  raw  people,  cast  upon  these  shores 
amid  the  freedom -breathing  but  barbarizing  influences  of 
a  new  colony,  can  scarcely  be  overestimated,    Puritanism 
to  such  men  was  a  girdle  not  a  fetter;  it  held  them  together 
and  made  them  march  forward  in  line,  instead  of  straggling 
along  without  aim  or  purpose.  But  in  time  the  girdle  be- 
came a  chain;  the  people  began  to  fret  under  it  and  threw  it 
off;  and  this  was  the  very  period  at  which  Edwards  and 
Franklin  appeared.    The  one  contended  stoutly  for  the  old 
faith,  in  all  its  strictness  and  with  all  its  alarming  penalties 
for  sin;  the  other  with  genial  and  prudent  good-nature  sought 
to  introduce  a  milder  sway,  more  friendly  to  the  general 
development  of  mankind.    Both  were  powerful  forces,  and 
had  other  forces  more  powerful  behind  them;  but  the  time 
had  come  for  Puritanism  to  withdraw  from  the  scene,  and 
the  controversial  writings  of  Edwards  furnished  the  salvo 
of  theological  artillery,  under  cover  of  which  the  army  of 
the  Puritans  fell  back  in  good  order,  leaving  the  field  to 
democracy  and  the  philanthropists . 

(16)  July  25,  1883.    PHILOSOPHY  AT  CONCORD.    ART 
APPRECIATION  AND  THE  HIGHER  CRITICISM.    SECOSID 
LECTURE  BY  THE  REV.  J.  S.  KEDNEY--THE  LIMITS 
OF  SUBJECTIVITY- -THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  HIGHER 
CRITICISM  AND  OTHER  STANDARDS, 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  S.  Kedney  delivered  at  the  Con- 
cord school  yesterday  forenoon  his  second  lecture 
upon  "Art  Appreciation  and  the  Higher  Criticism." 
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In  pursuance  of  the  purpose  indicated  in  his  previous 
disquisition,  to  determine  the  limits  of  subjectivity 
in  art  appreciation,  and  make  clear  the  distinction 
between  the  standard  of  the  higher  criticism  and 
other  standards,  he  gave  an  analysis  of  the  beauty 
of  two  famous  pictures  that  used  to  hang  side  by 
side  in  the  gallery  at  Dresden,  --Raphael'  s  "Sistine 
Madonna,  "  and  Correggio'  s  "Madonna  of  the  Saint 
Sebastian."   The  distinction  made  was  that  the  fas- 
cination of  each  picture  is  dependent  upon  a  distinct 
ideal- -of  the  latter  upon  a  vision  of  human  love  and 
tenderness  very  sweet  and  seducing,  but  still  earth- 
ly, and  therefore  having  no  permanence;  therefore 
having  in  its  chief  charm  not  the  constituents  of  the 
ultimate  beauty.    The  fascination  of  Raphael'  s  pic- 
ture is  of  a  different  kind .    It  is  adoring  love  rather 
than  mere  natural  love  and  pride,  and  hence  is  more 
deeply  religious.    It  not  only  hints  of  the  beauty  that 
is  final,  but  has  also  an  element  of  severity,  indi- 
cating that  something  is  to  be  overcome  and  har- 
monized ere  that  ultimate  beauty  can  be  reached. 

"In  the  one  case  we  have  human  love,  tenderness, 
beyond  the  power  of  words  to  express,  for  the  lowly 
and  mysterious  child,  gratitude  implied,  rather  than 
expressed,  for  the  gift  of  that  child,  sympathy,  too, 
for  the  human  ones  before  whom  she  holds  up  the  in- 
fant, and  desire  for  their  recognition.    It  is  mater- 
nal love  in  acknowledged  subordination  to  the  Divine 
love,  yet  retaining  its  full  consciousness  as  human, 
and  overflowing  the  bounds  of  the  maternal  relation 
to  take  in  and  claim  fellowship  with  the  representa- 
tive of  the  whole  body  of  the  redeemed. ...    In  the 
other  case  we  have  human  love  still,  but  forgetting 
itself  in  a  more  elevated  consciousness --that  of  the 
supreme  object  of  worship--she  is  thinking  of  the 
Godlike  rather  than  the  human  in  her  child .    He  is 
mysteriously  above  her,  even  when  the  object  of  her 
care. , . .    The  human  love  yields  to  the  adoring  love 
and,  in  the  painter's  thought,  the  adoring  love  has 
assimilated  itself  to  the  object  of  its  adoration,  and 
the  Virgin  claims  adoration  for  herself."   The  sub- 
ordinate features  in  both  pictures  are  entirely  in 
accord  with  the  dominant  ideal,  --the  human  and 
angelic  faces,  --and  each  very  beautiful  in  their  kind. 

To  discover,  thus,  whether  the  ideal  upon  which 
the  charm  of  the  picture  depends  belongs  to  the  ul- 
timate beauty,  or  whether  to  some  attested  phase  in 
the  passage  to  it,  is  the  task  of  the  higher  criticism. 
Excellence    of  lower  kinds  is  none  the  less  real 
and  admirable,  and  sometimes  so  taking  as  to  bias 
the  critical  judgment.    There  is  something  very 
mysterious,  for  instance,  about  the  charm  of  color, 
suggesting  that  it  is  a  Divine  secret,  hinting  of 
subtle  harmonies  in  the  physical  universe. . . .  Man 
is  the  only  animal  which  has  luminous  and  beautiful 
flesh. 

The  comparative  value  which  any  observer  will 
set  upon  any  excellence,  other  than  its  correspon- 
dence with  the  ultimate  ideal  and  what  is  required 
to  meet  it,  is  part  of  his  subjectivity.    Hence,  a 
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true  criticism  will  chiefly  occupy  itself  to  discover 
the  worth  of  a  work  of  art,  relative  to  the  highest 
note  of  excellence  in  any  one  of  the  particulars  as 
to  which  it  can  be  judged,  rather  than  to  fix  its 
comparative  worth  with  other  works  of  the  same 
kind .    To  determine  its  value  with  reference  to  the 
very  highest  excellence,  we  must  search  after  the 
philosophy  which  underlies  it.    The  artist  of  high 
grade  is  of  all  men  the  one  who  cannot  conceal  his 
philosophy,  but  challenges  other  men  to  find  out 
that  on  which  his  heart  is  fixed  if  they  can.    "This 
is  the  profoundest  distinction  between  the  poetic 
and  the  prosaic  way  of  thinking:  that  the  former 
seeks  to  retire  to  the  centre  in  order  to  contem- 
plate and  feel  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  while  the 
latter  finds  its  uneasy  realm  in  the  perturbations 
which  rush  over  the  surface." 

An  untrue  philosophy  will  contort  artistic  criti- 
cism.   According  to  the  materialistic  pantheist 
this  which  we  call  the  highest  beauty  has  no  busi- 
ness to  exist.    It  is  founded  on  inherited  prejudices. 
But  facts  are  stronger  than  theories,  and  he,  like 
other  men,  does  enjoy  this  lofty  beauty,  and  cannot 
successfully  think  away  his  own  enjoyment.    Thus, 
this  is  a  fact,  as  naturally  evolved  as  any  other 
fact,  and  "if  it  be  said  that  all  this  power  was 
wrapped  up  and  concealed  in  the  lower  forces  which 
have  brought  him  on  thus  far,  --as  the  power  coiled 
in  the  spring,  slowly  unrolling  itself,  cannot  be 
measured  merely  by  the  eye  which  observes  the  al- 
most insensible  motion,  --then,  we  may  ask,  how 
do  we  know  that  we  have  marked  the  limit  of  the  un- 
rolling, and  that  the  ultimate  state  of  things  may  not 
be  the  very  one  which  this  highest  beauty  presup- 
poses, and  upon  which  alone  its  emotion  is  legiti- 
mated?" 

The  lecturer  then  took  up  the  questions  of  the 
pathetic  and  the  sublime,  to  discover  how  far  these 
came  within  the  range  of  the  higher  criticism .    The 
pathetic  exists  in  classic  art  as  in  the  Niobe,  and 
Laocoon  and  the  Greek  tragedies,  but  is  something 
quite  different  from  the  Christian  pathetics .    To  un- 
derstand this  we  must  recover  the  key  of  romantic 
art.    The  movement  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind  which  made  this  possible  may  be  characterized 
as  the  undeifying  of  nature.    It  is  an  absolute  rever- 
sal of  the  relation  existing  as  the  key  to  symbolic 
art,  classic  art  being  dependent  upon  an  equilibrium 
reached  in  the  passage  from  one  to  the  other.    The 
spirit  retires  from  nature,  refuses  allegiance,  yet 
returns  to  it  as  ideally  its  master.    The  world  be- 
comes in  its  thought  a  world  of  accident,  and  human 
impulses  themselves  seemingly  accidental.    Hence 
the  fine  handling  nature  and  human  life  receive    at 
the  hands  of  the  romantic  poets  and  painters,  the 
representations  of  wild  adventure,  the  realistic 
treatment  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools,  and  of 
much  of  modern  art.    This  is  the  secret  of  genre 
pictures,  and  of  nine -tenths  of  the  verse  now  so 
prolifically  written.    Poetry  finds  expression  of  the 
soul's  ideal  virtues  and  moral  beauties  in  nature. 
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which  thus  becomes  symbolic  after  a  new  manner, 
and  we  have  a  mode  of  dealing  with  imagery  quite 
distinct  from  anything  in  ancient  art. 

But  the  pathetic  and  the  sublime  arise  from  the 
contrast  between  the  actual  and  the  ideal.    The 
Greek  pathos  comes  from  a  sense  of  the  rigidity  of 
the  decrees  of  fate,  the  mournfulness  of  the  com- 
pelled destiny  of  humanity.    In  it  there  is  no  conso- 
lation, no  suggestion  that  the  sad  situation  has  an 
inner  bright  side,  that  it  is  remedial.    While  in  the 
Christian  way  of  regarding  it,  pain  is  felt  by  a  sub- 
lime instinct  to  be  vicarious .    What  lies  beneath  is 
not  the  obscure  and  relentless  fate,  but  the  absolute 
justice,   "which  will,  openly  at  length,  reverse  all 
wrongs ,  and  meanwhile  catch  up  their  results  into 
the  current  of  its  providence."  The  pathetic  may  be- 
come the  sublime,  when  it  shows  us  heroism, 
spiritual  strength  to  endure,  taxing  the  imagination 
to  measure  it.    If  there  is  suggested  "such  strength 
as  is  needed  to  carry  this  heroism  beyond  its  own 
necessity,  to  turn  sacrifice  into  spontaneity,  to  give 
it  thus  a  leading  towards  the  ultimate  beauty  upon 
whose  bosom  it  will  expire,  "  it  will  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  the  higher  criticism. 

The  art  of  painting,  in  these  days,  seems  to  be 
in  a  state  of  great  bewilderment.    Religious  pic- 
tures seem  to  be  anachronisms.    Even  the  pathetic, 
that  would  seem  to  be  an  inviting  field,  is  rarely 
sought.    Artists  toil  in  the  search  after  out-of-the- 
way  situations,  belonging  to  the  superficial  side  of 
life.    The  prevalent  taste  is  to  treat  groups  of  fig- 
ures simply  as  studies  of  picturesque  arrangement, 
and  brilliant  effects  of  color,  or  of  dignified  atti- 
tudes and  graceful  motions;  all  which  is  pleasing, 
but  which  we  contemplate  with  a  sigh  that  the  art  of 
painting  has  not  yet  found  any  new  lofty  aims ,  and 
with  wonder  what  its  future  is  to  be.    It  is  easier  to 
see  that  music  and  poetry  can  adjust  themselves  to 
any  possible  modes  of  spirit,  and  hence  have  a 
future;  for  spirit,  thus  far,  has  shown  nothing  cycli- 
cal in  its  development,  but  a  steady,  onward  march. 
One  is  puzzled  to  conjecture  any  future  for  archi- 
tecture, or  even  for  sculpture,  while  it  still  follows 
the  antique,  for,  as  a  romantic  art,  it  is  far  ex- 
ceeded by  painting.    But  music  will  grow  more  clam- 
orous as  human  situations  grow  more  trying.    It  will 
become  a  greater  necessity  than  ever.    And  in  the 
tragic  drama  there  are  aims  higher  than  have  yet 
been  attempted.    But  they  will  not  be  accomplished 
till  a  greater  than  Shakespeare  is  born. 

This  evening's  session  was  devoted  to  the  first 
of  a  course  of  four  lectures  by  Mr .  F.  B.  Sanborn, 
upon  "The  History  of  Philosophy  in  America,  "  his 
special  subject  for  the  evening  being  "The  Puritanic 
Philosophy:  Jonathan  Edwards."    He  said  it  was  not 
the  purpose  of  the  lectures  to  present  what  is 
usually  called  a  history  of  philosophy  in  a  given 
country;  that  is,  a  chronological  and  critical  ac- 
count of  the  different  systems  of  philosophy  that 
have  prevailed  or  found  followers  in  that  country. 
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In  one  sense  this,  for  America,  would  be  to  pre- 
sent a  history  of  all  the  philosophies  known  to  man- 
kind; for  there  is  scarce  one  of  these,  however  fan- 
tastic, which  has  not  had  its  disciples  among  our 
eager  and  heterogeneous  population.    In  another 
sense,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  distinctively 
recognized,  from  the  intellectual  side,  as  American 
philosophy,  --using  the  term  as  we  do  when  speak- 
ing of  the  Indian,  the  Greek,  the  German,  or  the 
English  philosophy.    Our  countrymen  have  been  the 
followers  of  many  systems,  the  inventors  of  none. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  convenient  and  appropriate  to 
speak  of  philosophy  in  America  as  passing  through 
certain  unique  and  varied  historical  phases,  using 
the  broad  and  noble  term  philosophy  to  indicate  the 
guide  of  life,  the  exponent  and  directress  of  national 
existence, 

America  has  gone  forward  ever  since  1620  to 
make  significant,  by  practical  illustration,  certain 
phases  of  speculative  thought  and  ethical  purpose. 
These  phases  may  be  divided  into  four,  which  may 
be  called  (1)  the  Puritanic  philosophy  (1620  to  1760); 
(2)  the  philanthropic  philosophy  (1760  to  1820);  (3) 
the  negation  of  philosophy  (1820  to  1860);  and  (4)  the 
ideal,  or  vital,  philosophy  (1860  to  the  present). 
These  periods  pass  into  each  other.    To  illustrate 
them  may  be  taken  three  persons  of  eminent  fame 
throughout  the  world,  Jonathan  Edwards  (1703-  1758) 
as  the  type  of  Puritanic  thought,  Benjamin  Franklin 
(1706-1790)-as  the  type  of  philanthropic  reality,  and 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (1803-1882)  as  the  type  of 
idealism.    "The  Puritan  movement  in  England  meant 
much,  but  it  signified  more  in  America,  where  it 
shaped  the  permanent  foundations  of  national  great- 
ness .    Its  reign  there  was  scarcely  more  than  20 
years,  while  here  it  held  sway  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, and  strongly  influenced  colonies  like  New  York, 
Virginia  and  New  Hampshire,  where  it  did  not  osten- 
sibly prevail  as  it  did  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut.   Puritanism  reconciled  empire  and  liberty,  the 
sovereignty  of  God,  and  even  the  political  freedom  of 
man.    It  exalted  the  omnipotence  of  the  Deity,  till 
men  looked  in  its  eyes,  as  Cromwell  called  them, 
poor  creeping  worms  upon  the  earth,  and  then  it 
raised  these  depraved  and  lost  creatures  to  be  heirs 
of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  and  the  equals 
of  whatever  boastful     or  splendid  walked  the  world. 
Thus  Calvinism  gave  birth  to  democracy,  while 
Arminianism  favored  inequality  and  every  kind  of 
privilege.    The  Puritanic  philosophy  was,  like  the 
Stoical,  both  ethic  and  religious;  it  declared  the 
chief  end  of  man  to  be  the  love  and  service  of  God, 
and  that  this  service  must  be  in  purity  of  heart  and 
practical  morality.    In  the  grand  simplicity  of 
philosophic  principle,  the  immediate  dependence  of 
the  universe  on  a  conscious,  wise,  loving  and  just 
First  Cause,    Puritanism  yielded  to  none  of  the 
more  attractive  systems  of  philosophy.    It  was  in 
expanding  these  elements  of  Calvinism  into  the  de- 
tail of  an  ecclesiastical  system,  that  Puritanism 
broke  down  and  lost  its  hold  on  the  world.    And  that 
most  acute  and  inflexible  of  all  the  Puritans,  Jona- 
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than  Edwards,  coming  upon  the  world's  stage  just  as 
the  Puritanic  was  yielding  to  the  philanthropic  spirit, 
was  thrown  into  most  pronounced  contrast  with  the 
tendency  of  the  times,  and  thus  became  the  clearest 
manifestation,  at  least  for  America,  of  the  Puritanic 
philosophy,  in  which  God  was  everything  and  man 
nothing. 

There  are  passages  in  his  essay  "Of  Being"  which 
foreshadow  the  course  of  German  thought  a  hundred 
years  later,  while  the  passage  on  the  "Place  of 
Minds"  might  almost  have  been  written  by  a  Tran- 
scendentalist  of  Concord.    In  defending  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin  Edwards  maintained  that  God  is  not 
distinctly  the  author  of  sin  and  evil,  but  only  dis- 
poses things  in  his  universe  in  such  a  manner  that 
sin  will  certainly  ensue.    Indirectly,  therefore,  God 
is  the  author  of  evil,  to  which  both  Augustine  and 
Edwards  seem,  at  times,  to  ascribe  an  eternity  of 
continuance,  not  quite  in  harmony  with  the  reason- 
ing of  both  as  to  the  goodness  of  God . 


(17)  July  25,  1883.    A.  BRONSON  ALCOTT.    REMARK- 
ABLE IMPROVEMENT  IN  HIS  CONDITION- -HE  RIDES  OUT 
IN  HIS  CHAIR  ABOUT  THE  VILLAGE . 

CONCORD,  MASS.,  July  24,  1883. --The  condition 
of  the  venerable  A.  Bronson  Alcott  still  continues  to 
improve.    For  several  weeks  past  his  condition  has 
been  such  that  he  has  been  allowed  to  sit  out  upon  the 
piazza,  but  it  was  not  until  a  week  ago  last  Sunday 
that  he  left  the  grounds  of  his  residence.    On  that 
day,  his  friend,  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  wheeled  him 
about  in  his  trundling  chair  for  quite  a  distance.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  same  week  Mr .  Alcott  was 
wheeled  down  to  the  post  office  which  is  located  in 
the  centre  of  the  village,  and  then  back  beyond  his 
residence  to  the  westerly  part  of  the  town  to  the  resi- 
dences of  Mr.  Sanborn  and  Mr.  Emery.    Last  Sun- 
day, also,  he  paid  another  visit  to  Mr.  Sanborn.    It 
is  expected  that  he  will  be  trundled  down  to  one  of 
the  sessions  of  the  School  of  Philosophy,  probably  on 
some  pleasant  day  during  the  latter  part  of  the  pres  - 
ent  week.    It  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  be  able  to 
sit  through  an  entire  session  of  the  school,  so  he 
will  probably  remain  in  his  chair  just  without  the 
chapel,  where  he  can  hear  what  is  going  on  and  at 
the  same  time  be  removed  without  creating  a  dis- 
turbance in  case  he  should  become  fatigued .    He  has 
now  begun  to  make  his  meals  with  the  family. 

(18)  July  26,  1883.    CONCORD  PHILOSOPHY.    INTER- 
ESTING PAPERS  AT  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  YESTERDAY. 
PROFESSOR  HARRIS  ON  THE  ABSOLUTE  AS  A  PERSONAL 
REASON--THE  NATURE  OF  SELF-EXISTENT  BEING-- 
MR.  SNIDER  ON  HOMER  AND  THE  GREEK  BIBLE --THE 
CHARACTERISTICS  OF  LITERARY  BIBLES. 

CONCORD,  July  25,  1883. --The  papers  read  to- 
day at  the  summer  school  of  philosophy  were  atten- 
tively listened  to.    The  lecturer  this  morning  was 
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Professor  W.  T.  Harris,  and  his  subject  was  "The 
Absolute  a  Personal  Reason."    He  urged  that  partic- 
ularity reigns  everywhere.    Each  existence  is  in 
some  way  different  from  all  else .    But  to  philosophy 
looking  at  the  a-priori  conditions  of  experience, 
there  is  unity  underlying  all  this  diversity.    Time 
and  space  are  each  infinite,  homogeneous,  one.  All 
particularity  in  space  is  produced  only  by  limita- 
tion of  one  infinite  space.    Every  particular  period 
of  time  is  a  part  of  one  eternal  time.    All  coordina- 
tion is  based  on  identity  of  species  or  genera.    The 
homogeneity  of  space  and  time  rests  on  this  sort  of 
identity,  and  ultimately  all  identity  of  species  is 
based  on  the  identity  involved  in  causa  sui  or  self- 
cause.    Self-cause  or  eternal  energy  is  the  ultimate 
presupposition  of  all  things  and  events .    Here  is  the 
necessary  ground  of  the  thought  of  God  in  the  human 
mind.    It  is  the  presupposition  of  all  experience  and 
of  all  possible  existence.    By  the  study  of  the  pre- 
suppositions of  experience  one  becomes  certain  of 
the  existence  of  one  eternal  energy  which  creates 
and  governs  the  world.    How  does  one  know  that 
things  are  not  self-existent  already,  and  therefore 
in  no  need  of  a  creator?    If  this  question  still  re- 
mains in  the  mind,  it  must  be  answered  again  and 
again  by  referring  to  the  necessary  unity  in  the 
nature  of  the  conditions  of  existence --space,  time 
and  causal  influence,  based  on  self-cause.    Pre- 
suppositions of  experience  can  only  be  seen  by  re- 
flection on  the  conditions  of  experience.    The 
feeble-minded  who  cannot  analyze  their  experience, 
nor  give  careful  attention  to  its  factors,  cannot  see 
this  necessity.    Few  can  see  these  necessary  pre- 
suppositions at  first.    But  all,  even  the  most  feeble 
in  intellect  have  these  presuppositions  as  an  element 
of  their  experience,  whether  able  to,  abstract  them 
and  see  them  as  special  objects  or  not.    Let  us  vary 
the  mode  and  manner  of  expressing  this  insight  for 
the  sake  of  additional  clearness.    First,  let  us  ask 
what  is  the  nature  of  self-existent  being--of  inde- 
pendent beings ,  whether  there  be  one  or  more . 

1.  It  is  clear  that  all  beings  are  dependent  or 
independent,  or  else  have,  in  some  way,  phases  to 
which  both  predicates  may  apply. 

2 .  The  dependent  being  is  clearly  not  a  whole 
or  totality;  it  implies  something  else,  some  other 
being  on  which  it  depends  .    It  cannot  depend  on  a 
dependent  being,  although  it  may  stand  in  relation 
to  another  dependent  being  as  another  link  of  its 
dependence.    All  dependence  implies  the  indepen- 
dent being  as  the  source  of  support.    Take  away 
the  independent  being  and  you  remove  the  logical 
condition  of  the  dependent  being,  because  without 
something  to  depend  upon  there  can  be  no  dependent 
being.    If  one  suggests  a  mutual  relation  of  depen- 
dent beings,  then  still  the  whole  is  independent,  and 
this  independence  furnishes  the  ground  of  the  de- 
pendent parts . 

3.  The  dependent  being  or  links  of  being,  no 
matter  how  numerous  they  are,  make  up  one  being 
with  the  being  on  which  they  depend,  and  belong  to 
it. 
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4.  All  being  is  therefore  either  independent  or 
forms  a  part  of  an  independent  being.    Dependent 
being  can  be  explained  only  by  independent  being, 
from  which  it  receives  its  nature, 

5.  The  nature  or  determinations  of  any  being,  its 
marks,  properties,  qualities  or  attributes,  arise 
through  its  own  activity  or  though  the  activity  of 
another  being. 

6 .  If  its  nature  is  derived  from  another  it  is  a 
dependent  being.    The  independent  being  is  there- 
fore determined  only  through  its  own  activity- -it  is 
self-determined. 

7.  The  nature  of  self-existent  beings,  whether 
one  or  many,  is  therefore  self-determination.  This 
result,  we  see,  is  identical  with  that  which  we 
found  in  our  investigation  of  the  underlying  presup- 
position of  influence  or  causal  relation. 

There  must  be  self-separation  or  else  no  in- 
fluence can  pass  over  to  another  object.    The  cause 
must  first  act  in  itself  before  its  energy  causes  an 
effect  in  something  else.    It  must  therefore  be  es- 
sentially cause  and  effect  in  itself,  or  causa  sui, 
meaning  self-cause  or  self-effect. 

8.  Our  conviction,  at  this  stage  of  the  investi- 
gation, is,  therefore,  that  each  and  every  exist- 
ence is  a  self-determined  being  or  else  some  phase 
or  phenomenon  dependent  on  self-determined  being. 
Here  we  have  our  principle  with  which  to  examine 
the  world  and  judge  concerning  its  beings .    Whatever 
depends  on  space  and  time,  and  possesses  external 
existence  in  the  form  of  an  object  conditioned  by  en- 
vironment, has  not  the  form  of  self-existence,  but 

is  necessarily  a  phase  or  manifestation  of  the  self- 
determination  of  some  other  being.    If  we  are  able 
to  discover  beings  in  the  world  that  manifest  self- 
activity,  we  shall  know  that  they  are  in  possession 
of  independence  at  least  in  degree,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  they  manifest  self -existence.    When  we 
have  found  the  entire  compass  of  any  being  in  the 
world,  we  are  certain  that  we  have  within  it  the 
form  of  self-activity  as  its  essence. 

9.  We  should  note  particularly  that  self -acti- 
vity, or  self-determination,  which  we  have  found  as 
the  original  form  of  all  beings,  is  not  a  simple, 
empty  form  of  existence,  devoid  of  all  particularity, 
but  that  it  involves  three  important  distinctions: 

(a)   Self-antithesis  of  determiner  and  determined, 
or  of  self-active  and  self -passive,  or  of  self  as 
subject  of  activity  and  self  as  object  of  activity-- 
and  these  distinctions  may  be  otherwise  expressed 
as  the  primordial  for  all  particularity,    (b)   The 
subject  or  self-active  or  determiner  regarded  by 
itself  is  the  possibility  of  any  and  all  determination, 
and  is  thus  the  general  or  universal,  and  the  pri- 
mordial form  of  all  that  is  generic  or  universal, 
hence  the  presupposition  of  all  classification,    (c) 
The  unity  of  these  two  phases  of  universality  and 
particularity  constitutes  individuality,  and  is  the 
primordial  form  of  all  individuality. 


10.  There  is  here  an  error  of  reflection  very 
prevalent  in  our  time,  which  does  not  identify  those 
distinctions  of  universal  particular  and  individual 
in  the  absolute  existence,  but  calls  this  absolute  or 
self-existent  being  "the  unconditioned."   It  thinks  it 
as  entirely  devoid  of  conditions,  as  simply  the  nega- 
tion of  the  finite.    Hence  it  regards  the  absolute  as 
entirely  devoid  of  distinctions .    Since  there  is 
nothing  to  think  in  that  which  has  no  distinction, 
such  an  absolute  is  pronounced  unthinkable,  incon- 
ceivable, or  unknowable.    The  error  in  this  form 

of  reflection  lies  in  the  confusion  which  it  makes 
between  the  environment  and  the  underlying  pre- 
sumption.   It  thinks  the  antithesis  of  object  and  en- 
vironment, of  object  and  cause,  but  fails  to  ascend 
to  self-limit  and  causa  sui  as  the  ultimate  presup- 
position and  logical  condition  of  object  and  environ- 
ment. 

11.  Plato,  in  the  tenth  book  of  his  Laws,  asks, 
in  view  of  this  self-activity,  which  he  calls  self- 
movement:    "If  we  were  to  see  this  power  [self- 
movement]   existing  in  an  earthy,  watery  or  fiery 
substance,  simple  or  compound,  what  should  we 
call  it?"   And  answers,   "I  should  call  the  self-mov- 
ing power  life. "    Life  is  the  name  which  we  give  to 
such  manifestations  of  self-determination.    Aris- 
totle, who  is  careful  not  to  call  this  energy  self- 
movement,  but  considers  it  to  be  "that  which  moves 
others,  but  is  unmoved  itself,  "  defines  it  likewise 
as  the  principle  of  life.    The  tenth  book  of  Plato' s 
Laws  is  perhaps  the  source  of  most  thinking  on  the 
necessity  of  the  divine  as  the  presupposition  of  the 
things  of  the  world .    Aristotle  has  treated  the 
thought  again  and  again,  but  the  seventh  and  eighth 
books  of  his  Physics,  and  the  celebrated  seventh 
chapter  of  the  eleventh  book  of  his  metaphysics,  are 
the  chief  sources  of  the  intellectual  view  of  this 
necessity.    Aristotle  in  the  latter  passage  gives  his 
grounds  for  recognizing  in  this  pure  activity  of  self- 
determination  God  "as  an  eternal  and  the  best  living 
being."    He  possesses  the  activity  of  reason,  of 
pure  thinking  and  of  eternal  life  and  is  always  his 
own  object.    The  ground  of  his  identification  of  self- 
determination,  or  of  energy  which  moves  but  is  not 
moved,  with  reason  or  thinking  being  is  seen  when 

we  consider  that  this  self-distinction  which  consti- 
tutes the  nature  of  self-determination  or  causa  sui 
is  subject  and  its  own  object,  and  this  in  its  perfect 
form  must  be  self-consciousness,  just  as  any  lower 
manifestation  of  self-activity  is  recognized  as  life-- 
even  in  the  case  of  the  plant  or  the  animal.    In  the 
plant  there  is  manifestation  of  life  wherein  the  indi- 
vidual seed  developes  out  of  itself  into  a  plant  and 
arrives  again  at  seed,  but  not  at  the  same  seed- -only 
at  seeds  of  the  same  species .    So  the  individual 
plant  does  not  include  self-determination,  but  only 
manifests  it.    The  mere  animal  as  brute  manifests 
self-determination  more  adequately,  for  he  has  feel- 
ing and  locomotion.    But  as  mere  animal  he  does  not 
make  himself  object,  and  hence  the  causa  sui  which 
is  manifested  in  him  is  not  included  by  his  conscious- 
ness, but  is  manifested  only  as  species.    Man  can 
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make  his  feeling  in  its  entirety  his  object  by  becom- 
ing conscious  of  time  and  the  other  presuppositions, 
and  thus  he  has  an  age  that  is  conscious  of  its  own 
individuality  and  can  grow  through  education. 

The  presupposition  of  man  as  a  developing  indi- 
viduality is  the  perfect  individuality  or  the  absolute 
reason  which  we  call  God.    How  a  world  can  possess 
free  and  immortal  beings  is  the  object  of  considera- 
tion in  the  next  three  lectures  of  this  course,  and  on 
Friday  morning  1  will  try  to  discuss  the  first  part  of 
the  subject  in  the  philosophical  thought  that  corres- 
ponds to  the  religious  dogma  of  the  Holy  Trinity . 

At  the  evening  session  Mr.  Denton  J.  Snider  gave 
the  first  of  a  course  of  four  lectures  on  "Homer  and 
the  Greek  Bible."    His  special  subject  for  the  even- 
ing was  "Literary  Bibles."   It  is  one  of  the  signifi- 
cant facts  of  our  European  history,  he  said,  that 
certain  books  have  been  written  which  we  feel  to  be 
transcendently  the  best,  so  that  in  thinking  of  them 
we  always  put  them  into  a  class  by  themselves .    The 
difference  is  not  merely  one  of  degree;  they  are  dif- 
ferent in  character  from  other  books .    A  certain  rev- 
erence  attaches  to  them  which  is  felt  by  all  men. 
These  books  have  a  peculiar  stamp,  and  mean  more 
than  they  say.    The  veneration  which  they  excite  is 
biblical,  and  corresponds  to  that  which  we  feel  for  a 
holy  book.    We  may,  therefore,  name  them  bibles , 
of  whose  essence  they  participate;  yet  it  is  important 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  class  of  bibles  known  as 
religious,  which  have  quite  a  different  origin,  form 
and  purpose .    Let  these  be  called  literary  bibles , 
inasmuch  as  they  belong  to,  in  fact,  create  and  per- 
petuate, literature.    Literary  bibles  we  count  to  be 
four.    The  first  one  seems  to  usher  in  European  be- 
ing in  its  spiritual  phase.    That  is  old  Homer,  placed 
at  the  entrance  of  our  European  temple,  and  guiding 
the  civilized  world  thereto.    He  really  sings  of  the 
rise  of  the  Occident,  and  his  song  contains  all  the 
germs  of  our  Western  development.    His  two  heroes 
are  still  the  typical  men  of  our  time,  so  true  has  he 
gone  to  the  very  bottom  of  our  nature.    On  the  whole, 
perhaps  it  is  the  greatest  of  these  literary  bibles ,  as 

it  originates  them  and  gives  the  pattern.    Still 
Homer  is  the  heathen  poet  as  opposed  to  Dante  the 
Christian  poet.    Shakespeare  may  be  called  the  in- 
stitutional poet,  and  Gothe  comes  fourth  with  his 
devil,  who  denies  both  church  and  institutions , 

It  is  the  Orient  which  has  given  us  the  religious 
bibles .    The  West  has  never  produced  a  religious 
Bible,  Joe  Smith' s  is  the  best  it  has  done  in  that 
line,  yet  it  has  accepted  some  from  the  Orient,  not- 
ably two  of  Hebrew  origin.    Max  Mu'ller  has  pub- 
lished 10  of  these  Oriental  bibles  in  English  trans- 
lation, or  is  still  in  process  of  doing  it.    What  are 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  literary  bibles?   First, 
it  seems  to  be  the  attempt  of  some  of  them  to  teach 
man's  redemption.    Second,   each  one  of  these  lit- 
erary bibles  rests  upon  a  mythus,  which  is  a  deep 
necessity.    Third,  the  mythus  is  a  song;  it  takes  the 
form  of  rhythm  and  music,  its  utterance  sings  itself 
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into  being.    It  is  one  of  the  insights  belonging  to  the 
nature  of  literary  bibles  that  they  are  of  necessity 
song.    The  literary  bibles  are  all  poems ,    Fourth, 
all  literary  bibles  are  notable  for  their  structure, 
differing  thereby  from  religious  bibles,  which  are 
of  a  fragmentary  character.    In  striking  contrast  to 
these,  the  literary  bibles  are  all  wonderful  speci- 
mens of  architecture;  each  fragment  reveals  itself 
as  belonging  to  a  whole.    One  must  see  the  whole  of 
a  literary  bible  before  he  can  truly  see  even  its 
parts;  it  was  built  with  that  whole  in  mind,  and  we 
must  see  it  consciously.    Fifth,  when  we  come  to 
the  author  of  a  literary  bible  we  must  pronounce  him 
in  every  way  a  notable  man.    To  write  a  literary 
bible  is  the  complete,  final  bloom  of  the  human  kind. 
These  literary  bibles  have  been  written  in  different 
tongues;  no  language  can  boast  of  two.    They  estab- 
lish speech.    They  fix  what  was  before  uncertain  in- 
to permanency  in      the  floating  dialect  of  the  people . 
Quite  the  first  effort  of  Greek  speech  is  Homer. 
Speech,  too,  gets  its  immortality  from  these  books. 
Sixth,  the  literary  bibles  are  therefore  to  be  studied 
as  such,  singly  and  above  all  in  connection.    A 
knowledge  of  them  would  seem  indispensable  to  the 
modern  man  and  all  he  has  been  and  may  be , 


(19)   July  27,  1883,    CONCORD  PHILOSOPHY.    YESTER- 
DAY'S PROCEEDINGS  AT  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL.    THE 
REV.  C.  A.  BARTOL  ON  OPTIMISM  AND  PESSIMISM-- 
PROFESSOR  HOWISON'S  THIRD  PAPER  ON  THE  ISSUE 
BETWEEN  HUME  AND  KANT —THE  KANTIAN  THEORY, 


CONCORD,  MASS.,  July  26,   1883. --This  morn- 
ing' s  session  at  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy  was 
largely  attended,  the  speaker  being  the  Rev.  Dr, 
Bartol  of  Boston,  who  delivered  a  very  interesting 
lecture  on  "Optimism  and  Pessimism--a  Personal 
Equation."   This  evening  Professor  Howison  gave  the 
third  lecture  in  his  course  on  the  "Issue  between 
Hume  and  Kant,  "  his  special  subject  for  the  evening 
being  "The  Strength  and  Weakness  of  Kant's  Methods 
and  Results."    He  said:    In  order  to  form  any  just 
estimate  of  whether  Kant  has  really  met  the  difficulty 
raised  by  Hume,  it  will  become  important  to  fix  with 
precision  exactly  what  that  difficulty  is,  by  a  brief 
recapitulation  of  it,  and  a  repetition  of  Kant'  s  an- 
swer,    The  substance  of  what  Hume  puts  is  this: 
The  principle  of  empiricism  necessitates,  first  of 
all,  the  artificial  character  of  all  the  principles  of 
combination  in  thought,    Hume's  doctrine,  in  the 
first  place,  is  that  there  cannot  be  anything  valid 
that  does  not  come  by  sensuous  impression;  that  all 
the  combinative  principles  of  thought  are  artificial; 
that,  therefore,  in  the  second  place,  the  second  con- 
sequence is  the  disappearance  of  certainty;  and  not 
only  so,  but  this  disappearance  of  certainty  affects 
those  elements  exactly  to  which  we  in  the  spontaneous 
life  attach  the  profoundest  importance,  --the  convic- 
tion, first  of  all,  of  the  causal  unity  of  nature,  that 
nature  is  something  more  than  a  mere  string  of 
parts,  and  that  all  these  parts  are  connected  together 
by  causality;  that  there  is  no  event  without  a  cause; 
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that  there  can  be  no  event,  either,  without  an  effect. 
There  disappears,  too,  the  ground  for  the  belief  in 
the  existence  of  God,  and,  worse  than  all,  the  ground 
for  belief  in  our  own  personal  identity  as  an  abiding 
principle  that  remains  unchanged  aniid  all  changes. 
If  these  three  principles  become  uncertain,  then 
comes  the  greatest  uncertainty  in  all  things  .    Accord- 
ing to  this  doctrine,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
standard  of  morality  which  expresses  the  absolute 
will  of  God, 

Kant's  answer  to  Hume  m.ay  be  summed  up  thus: 
In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the  downfall  of 
morality  and  the  foundation  of  religion,  in  the  belief 
in  God,  and  the  belief  in  our  personal  identity  as  re- 
sponsible and  immortal  beings,  we  shall  find  the 
solution  to  this,  and  shall  obviate  the  consequences 
by  recognizing  that  reason  does  not  find  its  funda- 
mental principle  until  it  comes  to  the  plane  of  moral- 
ity.   Kant  would  say  that  Hume  has  endeavored  to 
solve  this  difficulty  by  reference  to  mere  intellectual 
principles .    Kant  would  also  say  that  Hume  had  ig- 
nored that  principle  of  reason  which  he  calls  the 
practical.    Common  sense  is  not  the  final  standard 
of  truth.    Kant's  hypothesis  is  that  objects,  instead 
of  being  self-existences  ("things  in  themselves,  "  as 
he  phrases  it),  must,  in  order  to  make  experience 
possible,  be  products  of  the  mind.    This  is  the 
second  striking  point  in  Kant's  reply  to  Hume.  Kant's 
position  may  be  summed  up  thus:    First,  that  in  con- 
sidering reason  we  must  consider  practical  reason 
as  having  a  primacy  over  reason  as  theoretical; 
secondly,  that  in  considering  theoretical  reason  we 
must  consider  it  as  the  producer  of  the  world  of 
contemplation.    What  import  shall  we  attach  to  this 
reply?    The  difficulty  raised  by  Hume  is  real.  Does 
this  theory  of  Kant  meet  the  difficulty?    This  ques- 
tion naturally  subdivides  itself  into  two  others;  do 
we  admit  that  Kant  has  argued  the  case  correctly? 
Secondly,  supposing  that  he  has,  does  the  conclusion 
reached  solve  the  difficulty?    I  shall  confine  myself 
to  the  second  of  these  considerations  . 

First,  does  the  theory  of  the  primacy  of  practi- 
cal reason  meet  the  difficulty  of  the  transit  from 
the  sensible  world  to  the  super -sensible  world?  Will 
not  the  doctrine  of  the  severance  between  the  theo- 
retical intellect  and  the  practical  intellect  destroy 
the  validity  of  practical  reason  itself,  and  is  not 
Hume's  presupposition  in  this  respect  the  true  one, 
namely,  that  the  limits  of  conduct  are  the  limits  of 
human  knowledge?    I  think  we  must  draw  the  con- 
clusion, at  any  rate,  that  any  argument  to  the  con- 
trary that  has  been  furnished  by  Kant  is  invalid.  Let 
us  see,  now,  whether  the  other  part  of  his  theory, 
that  of  transcendental  idealism,  is  any  better  adap- 
ted to  meet  the  difficulty,  and  dispensing  with  it  in 
regard  to  practical  reason?    Is  this  theory  strong 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  brought  forward, 
namely,  for  overcoming  that  part  of  Hume's  diffi- 
culty which  refers  to  our  power  to  predict  the  future 
from  the  past?    It  is  very  desirable  to  be  able  to 
establish  the  power  of  reason  to  predict  the  future 


from  the  past.    If  we  were  obliged  to  confess  that 
we  have  not  this  power,  then  we  must  admit  that  we 
constantly  act  irrationally. 

There  is  another  rift  in  the  Kantian  theory,  that 
between  sense  and  understanding.    This  distinction 
is  not  simply  in  degree,  but  in  kind,  and  the  dif- 
ference in  kind  lies  in  the  fact  that  sense  has  the 
element  of  sensation.    When  we  pass  to  the  other 
element,  and  remember  that,  until  we  add  such  con- 
ceptions as  quality,  quantity,  relation,  and  modality, 
it  is  not  an  object,  as  we  experience  it,  at  all,  and 
that  we  cannot,  at  any  rate,  raise  it  up  into  any  ob- 
ject of  general  experience,  then,  we  see,  comes  the 
difficulty  of  seeing  how  the  mere  persistence  of  the 
principle  of  time,  through  a  mere  phenomenal  Ego, 
really  solves  the  difficulty.    Therefore,  I  think  we 
are  obliged  to  say  that,  even  if  we  make  the  assump- 
tion that  Kant's  argumentation  is  without  a  flaw, 
the  theory  he  has  broached,  modified  and  expressed, 
does  not  meet  the  difficulty  at  all,  and  that,  on  both 
hands,  the  question  remains  precisely  as  if  he  had 
not  touched  it. 

The  following  changes  in  the  published  programme 
are  announced:   July  27,  evening,  Mr.  Blake  instead 
of  Mr.  Sanborn,   "Readings  from  Thoreau";  August  2, 
morning,  Mr,  Sanborn,  in  place  of  Miss  Peabody; 
August  9,  morning,  Mr.  Edward  W.  Mead,  in  place 
of  President  Porter,  who  probably  will  not  lecture  at 
all.    August  10,  morning.  Miss  Peabody,  in  place  of 
Mr,   Sanborn;  August  10,  evening,  Mr,  Sanborn,  in 
place  of  Mr ,  Blake , 
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(20)  July  30,  1883.  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  TRINITY. 
DR.  HARRIS'S  DEMONSTRATION  OF  THE  TRINITY  IN 
THE  CONCORD  SCHOOL— READINGS  FROM  THOREAU. 

CONCORD,  Saturday,  July  23.    Yesterday's  proceedings 
in  the  School  of  Philosophy  presented  the  strongest  pos- 
sible contrast  at  the  two  sessions,  --for  in  the  morning  Dr. 
Harris,  by  logical  demonstration,  and  a  strict  use  of  the 
insights  and  presuppositions  of  philosophy,  proved  the 
existence  of  the  Christian  Trinity  in  one  substance  and 
three  persons;  while,  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Blake  gave  one 
of  his  annual  readings  from  the  journals  of  Thoreau,  in 
which  theology  and  systematic  philosophy  are  steadily  ig- 
nored, and  the  free  play  of  the  mind  on  all  possible  sub- 
jects is  fully  allowed.    Consequently  we  find  profound 
thoughts  and  picturesque  observations ,  but  quite  discon- 
nected with  each  other,  --the  passages  being  selected  by 
Mr.  Blake  because  they  pleased  his  own  fancy.    Dr.  Harris 
also  read  passages  from  St.  Anselm,  from  Albertus  Mag- 
nus ,  the  theological  instructor  of  Dante ,  and  from  other 
scholastic  theologians  of  the  middle  ages,  to  show  what 
view  they  held  of  the  Trinity,  --a  subject  with  which  Thor- 
eau never  much  concerned  himself.    Mr.  Blake  himself  had 
been  struck  with  the  apparent  incongruity  of  reading  the  ob- 
servations of  Thoreau,  the  untamable,  in  such  a  connection, 
and  in  opening  the  subject  he  spoke  as  follows :-- 

"As  I  listened  to  some  of  the  lectures  given  near  the 
opening  of  this  year's  school, --lectures  so  abstract,  meta- 
physical, and  carefully  thought  out,  it  seemed  a  sort  of 
incongruity  to  read  anything  from  Thoreau  here,  and  par- 
ticularly from  his  journal;  his  way  of  thinking  and  study  be- 
ing so  different.    It  seemed  as  if  he  might  be  regarded  by 
those  who  so  wrote,  and  by  an  audience  who  thoroughly  en- 
joyed what  they  wrote,  as  a  mystic  and  dreamer  whose 
thoughts  were  loosely  put  together,  and  whose  dreams 
were  hardly  worth  attending  to.    But  this  was  a  passing 
mood  with  me;  I  remembered  that  there  was  a  lecture  to  be 
given  here  on  the  'Ideal  and  Vital  Philosophy' ;  that  there  is 
another  way  of  studying  the  problems  that  are  of  deepest  in- 
terest for  us,  --a  method  of  study  not  merely  by  the  intense 
application  of  the  intellect ,  but  by  the  brooding  of  the  whole 
nature  over  them,  studying  them,  as  it  were  with  one's 
best  life,  --or,  according  to  the  old  Greek  expression,   'with 
the  flower  of  the  mind. '    This  method  may  be  easily  trav- 
estied by  careless  livers  and  thinkers,  and  become  ridicu- 
lous; so  that  the  oracles  of  the  mystics  are  sometimes  de- 
servedly treated  with  little  or  no  respect.    But  where  the 
observing  faculties  are  so  acute,  the  intellect  so  penetrat- 
ing and  the  character  so  earnest  as  Thoreau' s,  the  results 
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are  worthy  to  be  attended  to  in  any  school  of  philosophy 
which  is  not  limited  to  metaphysical  speculations .    It 
would  be  hard  to  find  one  who  has  shown  himself  more 
ready  than  Thoreau  to  make  every  sacrifice  in  the  pur- 
suit' and  practice  of  wisdom  in  the  largest  sense.    So, 
though  hesitating  at  first,  I  have  consented  to  read  again 
from  a  collection  of  extracts  made  some  years  since, 
trusting  you  will  find  in  some  of  them,  at  least,  more  or 
less  of  that  charm  which  has  attracted  me .    Much  that  is 
said  may  seem  extravagant .    Thoreau  did  not  aim  to  be 
careful  and  impartial  in  his  statements,  so  much  as  to  be 
emphatic.    He  defends  extravagance  on  principle,  think- 
ing we  cannot  be  up  to  the  occasion  without  it.    Still  the 
charm  is  there ,    So  far  as  it  depends  on  his  individual 
nature,  it  can,  of  course,  hardly  be  described.    So  far  as 
I  can  understand  it  in  my  own  case,  it  consists  mainly  in 
this,  that  I  feel  in  the  personality  of  this  man,  as  perhaps 
nowhere  else,  the  presence  of  an  original  and  convincing 
witness  to  that  infinite  element  in  our  nature  which  the 
metaphysicians  rise  to  set  forth  logically,  and  which  alone 
gives  value  to  life." 

A  view  somewhat  similar,  but  relating  more  distinctly 
to  the  poetic  nature  of  Thoreau,  was  taken  by  Dr.  Harris, 
Miss  Peabody,  Mr.  Sanborn,  Mr.  Snider,    etc.,  in  the 
conversation  that  followed  the  reading. 

In  the  morning  session  there  was  also  a  conversation  of 
some  length,  following  the  abstruse  lecture  of  Dr.  Harris, 
in  which  most  of  the  speakers  assented  to  the  philosophical 
Trinity  as  a  mode  of  viewing  the  relation  of  God  to  the 
created  world,  rather  than  as  a  dogma  of  the  Christian 
church.    An  abstract  of  the  lecture,  though  harder  to  fol- 
low than  the  full  discourse,  is  here  given.    Its  subject 
was,   "The  Triune  Nature  of  God;  Justice  and  Grace  in  the 
Divine  Nature";  and  Dr.  Harris  said:    Philosophy  is  not 
religion  nor  a  substitute  for  reUgion,  any  more  than  it  is 
art,  or  a  substitute  for  it.    There  is  a  distinction  also  be- 
tween philosophy  and  theology,  although  philosophy  is  a 
necessary  constituent  of  theology.    While  theology  must 
necessarily  contain  a  historical  and  biographical  element 
and  endeavor  to  find  in  that  element  the  manifestation  of 
necessary  and  universal  principles,  philosophy  on  the  other 
hand  devotes  itself  exclusively  to  the  consideration  of 
those  universal  and  necessary  conditions  of  existence 
which  are  found  to  exist  in  experience  not  as  furnished  by 
experience  but  as  logical,  a  priori  conditions  of  experience 
itself. 

Philosophy  finds  time,  space,  causality,  self-activity, 
and  it  arrives  at  the  consideration  of  self-activity  as  the 
only  possible  basis  of  time,  space  and  dynamic  influence 
at  the  idea  of  God  as  a  necessary  being.    The  ideas  of 
time  and  space  which  all  conscious  beings  find  as  a  priori 
factors  of  experience  justify  such  general  ideas  as  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  words  "world,  "  "universe,  "  "nature,  " 
"history,  "  "society,  "  etc.,  which  are  regarded  as  facti- 
tious or  artificial  by  those  who  have  not  noticed  that  all 
experience  possesses  in  addition  to  finite,  sensuously 
present  objects,  also  the  universal  and  logical  conditions 
of  that  experience .    The  idea  of  self-activity  is  the  deep- 
est of  these  presuppositions  which  make  experience  pos- 
sible and  which  make  existence  of  the  world  possible. 

The  idea  of  self-activity,  as  we  tried  to  show  in  the  last 
lecture,  is  the  source  of  our  thought  of  God.    If  a  man 
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lacked  this  idea  of  self -activity,  and  could  not  attain  it,  all 
attempt  to  teach  him  theology  or  to  reveal  to  him  divine 
truth  would  be  futile.    He  could  not  form  in  his  mind,  if  he 
could  be  said  to  have  a  mind,  the  essential  characteristic 
idea  of  God;  he  could  not  think  of  God  as  a  creator  of  the 
world,  or  as  self-existent  apart  from  the  world.    If  the  doc- 
trine were  revealed  and  taught,  and  he  learned  to  repeat 
the  words  in  which  it  is  expressed,  yet  in  his  consciousness 
he  would  conceive  only  a  limited  effect,  a  dead  result,  and 
no  living  God.    But  the  hypothesis  of  a  consciousness,  with- 
out the  idea  of  self-activity  implicit  in  it,  as  the  pre -sup- 
position of  all  its  knowing,  and  especially  of  its  self-con- 
sciousness, is  a  mere  hypothesis,  without  the  possibility 
of  being  a  fact . 

A  precondition  of  divine  revelation  is  the  creation  of  be- 
ings who  can  think  the  idea  of  self-activity.    The  idea  must 
be  involved  in  knowing,  as  logical  condition,  although  it 
need  not  become  explicit  without  special  reflection.    Phi- 
losophy is  a  special  investigation,  directed  to  the  logical 
conditions  of  existence  and  experience,  and  so  likewise 
theology,  and  even  religion,  are  special  occupations  of  the 
soul.    The  soul  must  find  within  itself  the  idea  of  the  divine 
before  it  can  recognize  the  divine  in  any  manifestation  in 
the  external  world.    In  discovering  and  defining  the  a  priori 
ideas  in  the  mind,  philosophy  renders  essential  service  to 
religion,  because  it  brings  about  certain  conviction  of  the 
objects  which  religion  holds  as  divine,  and  conceives  as 
transcending  the  world,  although  it  has  not  yet  learned 
their  logical  necessity.    It  imagines,  perhaps,  that  the 
mind  can  have  experience  without  presupposing  in  its  con- 
stitution the  divine  doctrines  which  it  has  received  through 
tradition.    But  philosophy  may  arrive  at  certainty  in  regard 
to  the  first  principle  and  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  world 
and  man  without  making  man  religious .    He  must  receive 
the  doctrine  into  his  heart --that  is  the  special  function  of 
religion.    To  know  the  doctrine  is  necessary- -that  is  phi- 
losophy and  theology,  --to  receive  it  into  the  heart  and  make 
it  one's  life  is  religion.    I  have  mentioned  this  because 
philosophy  has  suffered  under  the  imputation  of  too  much 
ambition- -aspiring  to  "take  all  knowledge  for  its  province" 
or  to  usurp  the  place  of  religion  and  destroy  the  church. 

We  have  seen  in  our  previous  discussions  that  the  mind 
possesses  a  priori  logical  conditions,  which  enter  exper- 
ience and  render  it  possible .    We  have  seen  likewise  that 
the  mind,  in  its  first  stages  of  consciousness,  does  not 
separate  these  from  experience  and  reflect  on  them  as 
special  objects.    It  does  not  perceive  their  regal  aspect, 
nor  recognize  them  as  fundamental  conditions  of  existence . 
Nevertheless  it  sees  what  it  sees  by  their  means,  and  may 
by  special  reflection  become  conscious  of  their  essential 
relation.    But  this  higher  form  of  reflection  is  preceded  by 
many  stages  of  spiritual  education  in  which  partial  insight 
into  these  a  priori  ideas  is  attained.    Special  phases,  par- 
ticular aspects  of  them,  are  perceived.    In  the  acquire- 
ment and  use  of  language;  in  the  formation  of  ethical  habits; 
in  the  creation  and  appreciation  of  poetry  and  art;  in  the 
pursuit  of  science  and  especially  in  the  experience  of  the 
religious  life,  these  a  priori  presuppositions  appear  again 
and  again  as  essential  objects  under  various  guises --a  sort 
of  masquerade  in  which  these  "Lords  of  Life,  "  as  Emerson 
calls  them,  pass  before  the  soul. 

The  knowledge  of  these  a  priori  elements  in  experience, 
although  a  special  one,  is  the  most  difficult  of  acquirement. 
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and  it  is  not  a  field  that  can  be  exhausted  any  more  than 
the  field  of  mathematics  or  the  field  of  natural  science  or 
that  of  social  science.    New  acquisitions  are  new  tools 
for  greater  and  greater  acquisition. 

We  must  expect  therefore  that  the  idea  of  self-activity, 
which  we  have  found  as  the  first  principle,  will  yield  us 
new  insights  into  the  nature  and  destiny  of  nature  and  man 
so  long  as  we  devote  ourselves  to  its  contemplation.    To- 
day we  will  continue  our  study  of  its  nature  as  the  idea  of 
God  which  we  began  in  the  last  lecture,  and  note  especially 
its  bearing  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity . 

The  view  current  in  our  time  that  the  theological  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  is  a  useless  subtlety,  may  be  found 
altogether  rash  and  unwarranted  by  philosophy.    It  is  true 
that,  while  it  makes  these  distinctions  in  the  divine  nature, 
theology  has  often  disclaimed  the  ability  to  conceive  or 
think  them,  but  it  has  never  proved  that  they  were  unthink- 
able .    Theology  has  tried  to  find  all  of  its  dogmas  in  the 
intellect  and  to  base  them  on  the  nature  of  reason.    Some 
have  been  thoroughly  demonstrated,  others  have  been  only 
partially  expounded.    In  the  history  of  the  development  of 
Christian  dogmas  one  will  find  all  the  phases  and  aspects 
of  the  speculation  by  which  the  intellectual  insight  into  the 
triune  nature  of  God  has  become  a  possession  of  the  church. 

In  philosophy  we  shall  find  that  this  distinction  forms  the 
basis  of  the  true  theory  of  the  existence  of  the  world,  and 
of  man '  s  freedom  and  immortality .    Without  independence 
of  persons  and  oneness  of  the  person  of  God  there  could 
not  be  finite  temporary  existence  nor  immortal  individuals . 

Leaving  this  dogmatic  statement  of  results  and  relations, 
let  us  consider  the  necessary  inferences  involved  in  the 
thought  of  self-activity.    Self-activity  has  been  distinguished 
into  determining  and  determined,  or  active  and  passive, 
subject  and  object  of  activity.    We  identified  the  subject 
as  universal,  the  antithesis  between  subject  and  object  as 
the  particular  or  special,  and  the  total  as  individual. 
These  were  seen  as  the  primordial  forms  of  the  universal, 
the  particular  and  individual, 

1.  The  self -deter  mining,  as  self  is  pure  active.    Ad- 
mitting that  the  self-active  is  vital  and  living  and  thinking, 
it  is  essentially  self-knowing  as  self-active, 

2.  It  is  not  adequately  expressed  as  self-active  or  self- 
knowing,  because  this  involves  an  activity  that  makes  it- 
self passive,  or  a  knowing  that  knows  itself  not  as  subject 
but  as  object, 

3.  To  act,  simply  to  produce  passivity  within  itself,  is 
the  act  of  self-annihilation  or  of  self-contradiction.    To 
know  as  subject  one's  self  as  object,  and  not  as  subject, 
is  also  not  to  know  one's  self  purely,  but  to  know  what 
one  is  not.    We  see,  therefore,  that  the  explication  of 
self- activity,  or  self-knowledge,  or  pure  absolute  self- 
consciousness,  demands  that  the  self-active  shall  deter- 
mine itself  as  self-active,  or  that  the  self-conscious  shall 
know  itself  as  self-conscious,  and  that  the  free  shall  know 
itself  as  a  free  being. 

4.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  independence  of  per- 
sons arises  in  the  primordial  self-active  one.  In  order  to 
be  self-active  and  self -knowing  it  is  creative  and  creates 
another  which  is  the  same  as  itself.    In  our  finite  know- 
ing our  thoughts  and  fancies  exist  for  us,  but  only  sub- 
jectively.   In  the  absolute  their  existence  as  thoughts  is 
absolute  existence.    Hence  knowing  and  willing  are  one  in 
God.    This  indeed  is  the  ground  of  explanation  which 
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theologians  have  used,  again  and  again,  in  treating  the 
Trinity. 

5.  A  first  absolute  self-activity  begets  a  second  inde- 
pendent, free,  perfect  self-activity.    The  second  is  crea- 
tive--his  will  and  knowing  are  one.    In  knowing  himself  he 
creates  a  third,  equal  in  all  respects  to  him.    But  the 
second  is  begotten  while  the  first  person  is  unbegotten.  In 
knowing  himself,  therefore,  the  second  person  makes  an 
object  of  himself,  not  only  as  he  is,  but  he  makes  an  ob- 
ject also  of  his  relation  to  the  first,  which  is  that  of  being 
begotten  or  derived  from  the  first.    In  the  idea  of  derivation 
and  begetting  there  is  the  idea  of  passivity.    If  the  second 
were  only  derived  and  begotten,  he  were  only  passive.    But 
he  has  made  himself  self-active  from  all  eternity.    The 
passivity  which  is  implied  in  derivation  has  been  eternally 
annuled,  but  it  is  nevertheless  an  element  in  the  self- 
knowledge  of  the  Son,  and,  as  an  object  known,  comes  to 
exist  as  created.    In  thinking  his  relation  to  the  first  per- 
son, he  therefore  creates  a  world  of  finite  beings  extend- 
ing from  the  most  passive  to  the  most  active.    It  is  a  world 
in  which  all  is  process  of  evolution- -no  finite  existing  ab- 
solutely, but  relatively  to  the  development  of  a  higher  be- 
ing.   All  below  man  pass  away  and  do  not  contain  individu- 
ality.   Man  is  self -determining  as  individual,  and  hence 
includes  his  own  development  within  himself  as  individual, 
and  hence  is  immortal  and  free . 

6.  It  is  the  thought  of  a  becoming,  from  passivity  to 
perfect  activity,  involved  in  the  recognition  of  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  second  from  the  first  person,  that  is  the  basis 
of  the  world.    All  stages  of  finitude  are  passed  through. 
The  thought  of  what  is  merely  object --the  thought  of  the 
mere  passivity  is  the  thought  of  simple  externality  or 
space.    Space  is  the  thought  of  one  point  outside  of  every 
other--no  participation --simple  exclusion- -mere  object 
outside  the  subject.    Space  is  the  first  thought  of  the  crea- 
tion, the  lowest  thought  in  the  divine  knowing  of  the  second 
person.    (The  mechanical,  chemical  and  organic  phases  of 
nature  we  shall  discuss  in  the  next  lecture.) 

7.  The  second  person  knows  himself  as  externally  ele- 
vated above  all  finitude  and  passivity,  although  his  deriva- 
tion implies  passivity  as  a  logically  prior  condition.    And 
as  he  knows  this  perfection  as  having  this  logical  prior 
condition,  he  knows  his  perfect  self  as  existing  as  the  con- 
summation and  summit  of  creation.    The  theology  calls 
this  a  procession  and  a  double  procession.    Because  the 
first  person  knows  in  the  second  his  knowing  as  his  own 
true  object,  hence  he  knows  the  perfect  creation,  and  the 
perfect  creation  is  a  double  procession. 

8.  What  is  this  third  perfect  personality?    It  is  the 
spirit  of  the  invisible  church.    It  is  the  archetype  of  all 
institutions.    Man,  as  individual,  progresses  or  develops 
by  social  combination  with  his  fellow-men,  and  thence 
arise  institutions  of  civilization- -the  family,  civil  society, 
the  state,  the  church.    Historical  institutions  being  finite, 
and  having  limitations  incident  to  organization,  are  perish- 
able»    But  their  archetype  is  the  invisible  church,  into 
which  go,  or  may  go,  all  souls  after  death.    The  principle 
of  social  combination  or  co-operation  is  altruism,  charity 
or  love--the  principle  which  sacrifices  self  for  one's 
fellow-men.    In  that  principle  alone  can  perfect  organiza- 
tion exist.    The  spirit  of  the  invisible  church,  the  arche- 
type of  the  visible  church,  and  of  all  other  institutions  of 
civilization,  is  the  third  person  of  the  divine  being,  --the 
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spirit  of  love  and  co-operation  organized  into  the  greatest 
reaUty  of  the  universe.    For  it  includes  all  souls  that  have 
lived  in  the  universe  from  the  timeless  beginning  of  the 
consciousness  of  the  Eternal  Word,    From  this  view  we 
find  the  world  to  be  the  process  or  evolution  of  souls  so 
that  this  is  the  present,  past  or  future  purpose  of  each  and 
all  spheres  in  space. 

9.    The  first  self-active  being,  in  its  self-knowledge, 
knows  no  passivity,  no  imperfection,  and  hence  no  finite 
beings .    The  world  is  not  to  be  explained  from  his  self- 
knowledge  except  by  mediation  of  the  second  person  called 
the  Eternal  Word.    The  relation  of  the  first  person  is  or 
may  be  expressed  therefore  by  justice.    Justice  returns 
the  deed  upon  the  individual  and  gives  each  its  due ,    The 
due  of  a  finite  or  negative  being,  whose  individuality  exists 
through  separation  and  exclusion  and  negation  of  others, 
is  therefore  self-annihilation;  and  such  is  the  fate  of  all 
finitude  in  the  thought  of  pure  self-activity,  except  it  is 
saved  through  the  intervention  of  the  thought  of  the  second 
person,  who  thinks  his  relation  to  the  first  as  derivation 
or  sonship.    But  the  Eternal  Word  thinks  his  origination 
from  God  eternally,  as  an  annulment  of  passivity,  and  a 
rising  into  the  perfect  being  of  the  church.    Here  we  have 
the  form  of  perfect  grace:    A  perfect  being  whose  entire 
inactivity  brings  up  from  nothing  finite  beings ,  and  gives 
the  existence  and  progression,  in  order  to  culminate  in 
man,  who  can  carry  out  this  development  by  uniting  with 
his  fellow-men  in  social  union  and  ascend  into  the  invisible 
church. 

The  lecturer  closed  by  quoting  passages  illustrative  of 
the  kind  of  thinking  done  by  the  Christian  fathers  on  this 
abstruse  theme,  quoting  passages  from  Eusebius  of 
Caesarea,  St.  Anselm,  Albertus  Magnus,  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  others .    He  held  that  the  concentration  of 
thought  on  this  problem  of  existence  for  hundreds  of  years 
had  made  clear  what  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  utterly 
insoluble. 

Among  the  persons  present  at  the  school  in  the  past  week 
have  been  Gen.  Eaton  of  the  national  bureau  of  education. 
Dr.  Rowland  G,  Hazard  of  Rhode  Island,  Mrs.  D.  A.  God- 
dard  of  Boston,  Mrs.  H,  H.  Robinson  and  Mrs.  H,  R. 
Shattuck,    Next  week  Julian  Hawthorne  will  come  to  read 
his  lecture  on  Novels .    Mrs .  Albee  will  lecture  twice  and 
Mrs.  Cheney  will  lecture  on  Nirvana.    Mrs.  Howe's  conver- 
sation which  was  set  down  for  the  1st  of  August,  will  be 
deferred  till  the  9th. 

(21)   July  31,   1883.    CONCORD  PHILOSOPHY.    MR. 
WASSON'S  LECTURE  BEFORE  THE  SCHOOL  YESTER- 
DAY.   HERBERT  SPENCER'S  QUALITY  AS  A  PHILOSOPHER 
CONSIDERED- -HIS  "PRINCIPLE  OF  BIOLOGY"  CRITICISED, 
AND  ITS  ABSURDITIES  SHOWN- -THE  LAWS  OF  SEGREGA- 
TION AND  AGGREGATION. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Wasson's 
lecture  before  the  Concord  school  of  philosophy  yes- 
terday morning:    Herbert  Spencer,  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  his  "First  Principles,  "  announces  and 
undertakes  to  establish  a  law  of  unsurpassed  and  un- 
surpassable importance.    As  referred  to  and  com- 
pactly formulated  in  the  "Principles  of  Biology,  "  it 
runs  thus :    "An  incident  force  falling  on  an  aggregate 
containing  like  and  unlike  units,  segregates  the  like 
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units  and  separates  the  unlike."   According  to  Mr. 
Spencer,  all  formation,  inorganic,  organic,  mental, 
social  and  so  on,  takes  place  in  accordance  with  this 
law,  while  at  the  same  time  it  explains  the  entire 
process  of  evolution,  the  cause  of  all  differentiation 
and  disintegration  is  here  given.    We  propose  to  test 
in  some  degree  Mr.  Spencer'  s  quality  as  a  phi- 
losopher. At  the  outset,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
proposition  as  it  stands  cannot  endure  examination 
for  a  moment.    For  countless  ages  winds  have  vexed 
the  sea  without  separating  the  salts  it  contains.    In- 
cessantly the  atmosphere  presses  upon  the  earth,  an 
incident  force  falling  on  an  aggregate  mass  of  like 
and  unlike  units,  and  causing  no  separation  or  segre- 
gation of  such  units .    Mr.  Spencer'  s  proposition  is 
too  big,  and  says  more  than  he  means;  as  evolution 
appears  only  in  formative  processes,  and  as  his 
alleged  law  is  designed  to  explain  evolution,  what  he 
means  to  say  is  that  an  incident  force  produces  such 
effects  only  when  there  is  a  definite  formation.    We 
take  him  as  a  means,  and  to  get  his  meaning  exactly, 
will  here  bring  in  a  condition  expressly  stated  by 
him.    The  incident  force  is  one  that  acts  indiscrim- 
inately on  all  parts  of  the  mixed  aggregate  in  ques  - 
tion;  a  proposition,  therefore,  which  would  express 
the  alleged  law  with  entire  precision  would  run  thus: 
Wherever  a  formation  takes  place  it  is  caused  by  an 
incident  force  which,  falling  on  an  aggregate  of  like 
and  unlike  units,  and  acting  indiscriminately  on  all 
parts  of  such  aggregate,  segregates  the  like  units 
and  separates  the  unlike.    This  is  the  law  which  we 
are  to  examine. 

We  first  observe  that  the  so-called  law  is  curious- 
ly and  even  ludicrously  out  of  relation  with  the  evo- 
lution it  is  to  account  for.    The  starting-point  of  evo- 
lution, as  described  by  Mr.  Spencer,  is  universal 
homogeneity  or  sameness,  and  out  of  this  sameness, 
difference,  diversity,  emerges.    Mr.  Spencer  ac- 
counts for  this  original  and  continued  emergency  of 
difference  by  telling  us  that    things  already  different 
are  locally  separated;  the  starting-point  of  his  for- 
mer law  of  evolution  is  absolute  and  unbroken  homo- 
geneity, while  the  starting-point  of  his  causal  law  of 
evolution  is  the  actual  world  with  all  its  diversities; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  incessant  integration 
of  diversities,  which,  amid  all  differentiation, 
maintains  the  unity  of  the  world.    Mr.  Spencer  ac- 
counts for  this  integration  of  unlike  things  by  saying 
that  like  things  are  integrated,  or  are  loosely  col- 
lected, or  at  least  remain  together,  being  already 
collected;  thus  his  former  law  of  evolution  and  his 
causal  law  of  the  same  are  wholly  out  of  relation 
with  each  other;  instead  of  covering  the  same  uni- 
versal ground,  they  have  simply  no  point  in  common. 
As  accounting  for  evolution,  therefore,  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's great  law  is  here  to  be  dismissed  from  con- 
sideration.   But  we  have  still  to  inquire  whether  he 
has  discovered  a  universal  formative  law,  and  if  it 
appears,  as  it  quickly  will,  that  he  has  made  no  such 
discovery,  we  shall  look  to  see  by  what  trick  of 
statement  he  has  made  a  verbal  show  to  such  effect. 
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Mr.  Spencer's  attention  has  been  drawn  to  some 
distributions  of  matter  made  by  rivers,  ocean  waves 
and  winds,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  rivers, 
an  accumulation  of  sand  at  one  point  and  of  mud  at 
another.    The  general  fact  in  such  cases  is  that  two 
forces ,  the  one  tending  to  displace  and  the  other  to 
locate,  act  upon  a  certain  mass  of  material  whose 
component  parts  differ  in  a  single  particular,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  proportion  of  surface  to  mass 
or  weight.    Such  is  the  point  of  difference  in  all 
these  cases,  and,  owing  to  it,  a  portion  of  the  ag- 
gregate is  subject  to  one  force,  and  the  remaining 
portion  to  the  other  force,  a  separation,  of  course, 
ensues.    It  is  to  be  observed  that  nothing  but  an  in- 
coherent collection  or  amorphous  heap  is  ever  found 
in  this  way,  nor  by  any  means,  all  collections  of  this 
sort.    Mr.  Spencer's  law  applies  imperfectly  to  this 
very  limited  class  of  phenomena.    It  is  consequently 
this  relatively  small  fact  which  he  is  to  blow  up  into 
a  universal  formative  law.    The  process  of  enlarge- 
ment begins  at  the  outset.    Of  the  small  miscellany 
of  examples  which  he  collects  to  proceed  upon  several 
are  flagrantly  out  of  keeping  with  the  conditions 
named;  for  instance,  he  mentions  as  in  point  the 
"Sheffield  grinders'  magnetic  gauge  mask,"  v/hich 
catches  the  steel  dust  and  suffers  the  stone  dust  to 
pass;  Mr,  Spencer's  law  requires  that  the  separating 
force  should  act  indiscriminately  on  all  parts  of  a 
mixed  aggregate .    Would  he  have  us  believe  that  the 
magnetism  acts  indiscriminately  upon  the  steel  dust 
and  the  stone  dust?    If  he  means  to  say  so  and  would 
sustain  his  assertion  that  magnetism  acts  infinitesi- 
mally  and  appreciably  upon  the  stone  dust  also,  as 
upon  all  matter  whatsoever,  he  juggles  with  words, 
and  is  dishonest.    If  he  does  not  mean  this,  what  are 
we  to  think  of  his  observation?    And  this  is  but  one 
instance  of  several.    Next  he  passes  to  an  a  priori 
statement  designed  to  show  what  a  force  must  do; 
the  main  proposition  here  is,  that  "a  force  produces 
like  motions  in  units  that  are  alike,  and  unlike  mo- 
tions in  units  that  are  unlike."    Here  is  an  enormous 
piece  of  verbal  stretching.    No  sane  mortal  would 
give  the  name  of  like  units  to  a  swollen  dead  horse, 
an  apple,  a  log  of  wood,  a  bundle  of  hay  well  soaked, 
a  straw  hat  and  a  cask  of  brandy,  yet  all  these  might 
be  seen  borne  along  together  by  the  current  of  a 
river,  for  all  these,  though  grotesquely  unlike, 
agree  in  the  single  point  of  their  specific  gravity, 
which  is  such  that  they  float  with  the  current,  and 
with  about  the  same  degree  of  submergence.    In  order 
to  make  room  for  his  law,  Mr.  Spencer  enlarges  this 
small  special  point  of  agreement  into  a  total  similar- 
ity, and  thereupon  pronounces  them  like  units .    And 
this  egregious  and  absurd  verbal  stretching  is  a  chief 
part  of  his  philosophy  as  exemplified  in  this  chapter , 

We  pass  next  to  the  structural  formation  as  in 
crystallization;  three  examples  of  this  are  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Spencer,  but  are  strewn  about  among 
facts  of  a  quite  different  sort,  and  so  manipulated  as 
to  conceal  their  distinctive  character;  yet  who  but 
looks  for  a  moment  at  the  fact         must  see  that  a 
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crystal  is  not  formed  by  any  sweeping  force  acting 
indiscriminately  on  all  parts  of  a  heterogeneous  ag- 
gregate, but,  on  the  contrary,  by  forces  operating 
with  exquisite  discrimination  between  particular  par- 
ticles and  not  between  those  and  others?    Mr.  Spen- 
cer, however,  does  not  see,  and  this  is  but  a  portion 
of  his  not  seeing  in  that  connection.    But  his  other 
obfuscations  in  treating  of  this  matter  cannot  be 
noticed  in  this  abstract. 

Passing  now  to  organic  formation,  we  come  upon 
somewhat  still  more  curious.    Mr.  Spencer  con- 
fesses that  he  can  find  his  law  only  in  the  more 
mechanical  parts  of  an  organism,  which,  however, 
does  not  prevent  him  from  confidently  assuming  its 
presence  where  he  cannot  find  it.    He  professes  to 
discover  it  in  the  spine  and  limbs .    It  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  us  to  speak  of  the  spine  only.    Here  he 
sets  out  with  a  sounding  proposition,  whose  apparent 
truth  lies  solely  in  the  relation  of  words  to  words, 
with  no  relation  of  the  whole  to  any  known  fact  what- 
soever.   Proceeding,  he  brings  forward  some  facts 
to  prove,  what  everybody  knows,  that  there  is  a  gen- 
eral correspondence  between  structure  and  function. 
His  facts  really  go  not  a  jot  farther,  but  he  goes  on 
to  intimate  vaguely  that  the  vertebrate  form  is 
brought  about  by  the  method  of  "adaptive  changes;" 
that  is,  the  spine  is  subject  to  certain  "muscular 
strains  and  tensions,  "  and  the  vertebrate  form  is 
due  to  these.    This  means  that  the  strains  and  ten- 
sions cause  a  demand  for  the  vertebrate  form,  to 
which  the  spine  responds  by  assuming  that  form; 
this  theory  has  been  pretty  well  exploded  by  Mr. 
Darwin,  and  Mr.  Spencer  adduces  no  evidence  nor 
show  of  evidence  in  its  favor;  yet  suppose  we  admit 
its  truth  and  then  bring  forward  Mr,  Spencer'  s  law 
which  he  here  keeps  well  in  the  background;  this  law 
would  say  that  the  said  muscular  strains  and  ten- 
sions instead  of  merely  making  a  demand  for  a  cer- 
tain form,  themselves  directly  create  it  by  separat- 
ing certain  like  units  from  a  certain  aggregate  of  like 
and  unlike  ditto,  conveying  them  to  the  spot  and 
placing  them  in  position,  as  the  current  of  a  river 
bears  forward  the  grains  of  sand  which  gradually 
form  a  sandbank;  this  is  simply  ridiculous,  and  the 
whole  argument  with  it. 

Next,  Mr,  Spencer  proceeds  to  mental  action,  in 
order  to  show  that  scientific  generalizations  are 
formed  in  the  same  way  with  sandbanks  and  mud- 
banks;  he  takes  the  case  of  a  botanist  making  a  classi- 
fication; here  after  some  skirmishing  he  set  aside 
his  main  proposition,  and  substitutes  for  it  a  col- 
lateral proposition,  one  of  several  previously  intro- 
duced as  side  props;  the  proposition  is  that  "unlike 
forces  are  segregated  by  the  reaction  of  uniform 
matters."   This  universal  proposition  comprehend- 
ing all  forces  whatsoever,  rests  upon  nothing  but  two 
separations --not  segregations --of  the  various  rays 
contained  in  a  beam  of  light,  and  even  with  regard 
to  light  it  is  very  far  from  holding  good  generally; 
window  glass  is  uniform  matter  equally  with  a 
prism,  a  fact  which  Mr.  Spencer  seems  to  have 
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forgotten  along  with  many  other  facts  equally  famil- 
iar in  constructing  his  proposition;  in  short  the 
proposition  is  trash,  but  it  is  to  stand  for  Mr. 
Spencer's  law  in  the  present  instance.    He  asserts 
in  substance  that  a  botanical  classification  is 
formed  in  the  same  way  with  the  solar  spectrum. 
Groups  of  forces  proceeding  from  a  variety  of 
plants  enter  the  botanist's  head--as  'twould  seem 
simultaneously  and  in  a  body.    In  passing  through 
the  "organs  of  sense  and  percipient  centres,"  these 
are  by  the  said  organs  and  centres  so  separated, 
that  the  like  groups  remain  together  and  the  unlike 
ones  apart;  this  representation  is  simply  fictitious; 
it's  an  audacious  fabrication  of  facts  to  suit  the 
writer's  purpose.    We  have  no  space  in  this  abstract 
to  name  in  detail  the  absurdities  it  involves,  but  as 
a  specimen  we  may  observe  that  Mr.  Spencer  as- 
sumes as  the  basis  of  the  entire  representation  that 
so  complex  an  organ  as  the  eye,  together  with  the 
optic  nerve  and  optic  sensorium,  is  a  "uniform 
matter"  like  glass!    Mr,  Spencer  proceeds  to  far- 
ther applications  of  his  wonderful  law,  but  as  what 
follows  is  not  conspicuously  better  and  could  not  be 
worse  than  the  foregoing,  we  will  here  take  leave  of 
him, 

(22)   Aug,  3,  1883.    READINGS  FROM  THOREAU' S 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


At  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  on  Friday 
evening  of  last  week,  the  exercises  consisted  of 
readings  from  the  Thoreau  Manuscripts  by  Mr. 
Blake,  after  which  a  general  and  very  interesting 
conversation  ensued.    The  selections  which  were 
given  have  for  the  most  part  never  appeared  in 
print,  although  portions  of  a  few  of  them  have  al- 
ready been  published. 

Mr.  Blake  prefaced  his  reading  with  a  few  re- 
marks to  the  effect  that,  having  attended  some  of  the 
lectures  that  had  been  delivered  at  the  school,  and 
having  listened  to  the  discussion  of  the  abstruse  sub- 
jects there  presented,  he  had  felt  some  hesitancy 
about  appearing  before  the  attendants  of  the  institu- 
tion in  his  present  capacity.    Continuing,  he  said, 
"It  would  be  hard  to  find  one  who  has  shown  himself 
more  ready  than  Thoreau  to  make  any  sacrifice  in 
the  pursuit  and  practice  of  wisdom  in  the  largest 
sense.    So,  though  hesitating  at  first,  I  have  con- 
sented to  read  again  from  a  collection  of  extracts 
made  some  years  since,  trusting  that  you  will  find, 
in  some  of  them  at  least,  more  or  less  of  that 
charm  which  has  attracted  me. 

"They  may  be  thought  extravagant.    Thoreau  did 
not  aim  to  be  careful  and  impartial  in  his  statements, 
so  much  as  to  be  emphatic.    He  defends  extravagance 
on  principle,  thinking  that  we  cannot  be  up  to  the  oc- 
casion without  it.    Still,  the  charm  is  there  so  far 
as  concerns  his  individual  nature.    It  can,  of  course, 
hardly  be  described.    To  me  it  consists  mainly  in 
this--I  feel  in  the  personality  of  this  man,  as  perhaps 
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nowhere  else,  the  presence  of  a  convincing  witness 
to  the  element  in  our  nature  which  the  metaphysicians 
seek  to  set  forth  logically  and  which  alone  gives  value 
to  life , " 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  selections  which 
were  read  by  Mr.  Blake: 

"As  I  walk  the  railroad  causeway  I  am  disturbed 
by  the  sound  of  my  steps  on  the  poor  ground.  I  wish  to 
hear  the  silence  of  the  night.    I  cannot  walk  with  my 
ears  covered,  for  the  silence  is  something  positive 
and  to  be  heard.    I  must  stand  still  and  listen  with 
open  ear,  far  from  the  voices  of  the  village,  that  the 
night  may  make  its  impression  on  me --a  fertile  and 
eloquent  silence.    Sometimes  the  silence  is  merely 
negative,  an  arid  and  barren  waste  in  which  I  shud- 
der, in  which  no  ambrosia  grows.    1  must  hear  the 
whisper  of  the  myriad  voices .    Silence  alone  is 
worthy  to  be  heard.    Silence  is  of  various  depths  and 
fertility,  like  soil.    Now  it  is  a  mere  Sahara,  where 
we  perish  of  hunger  and  thirst;  now  a  fertile  bottom 
or  prairie  in  the  West.  " 

"As  I  leave  the  village,  drawing  nearer  to  the 
woods,  1  listen,  from  time  to  time,  to  hear  the 
hounds  of  silence  baying  the  moon  to  know  if  they 
are  on  the  track  of  any  game.    If  there  is  no  Diana 
in  the  night,  what  it  is  worth?    I  hark  the  goddess 
Diana,    The  silence  rings.    It  is  musical  and  thrills 
me.  " 

"I  remember  a  night  when  the  silence  was  audible. 
I  heard  the  unspeakable .    If  night  is  mere  negation  of 
day,  I  hear  nothing  but  lying  steps  in  it.    Death  is 
with  me ,  and  life  far  away .    If  the  elements  are  not 
human,  if  the  winds  do  not  sing  or  sigh  as  the  stars 
twinkle,  my  life  seems  shallow.    I  measure  the 
depths  of  my  own  being." 

"I  must  walk  more  with  free  senses.    It  is  as  bad 
to  study  stars  and  clouds  as  flowers  and  stones .    I 
must  let  my  senses  wander  as  my  thoughts .    My  eyes 
see  without  looking." 

"Carlyle  said  that  'how  to  observe  was  to  look  up. ' 
I  say  that  it  is  rather  to  see,    and  the  more  you  look 
the  less  you  will  observe.    I  have  the  habit  of  atten- 
tion to  such  excess  that  my  senses  get  no  rest,  but 
suffer  from  a  constant  strain." 

"Be  not  preoccupied  with  looking.  Go  not  to  the 
object;  let  it  come  to  you." 

"When  I  have  found  myself  ever  looking  down  and 
confining  my  gaze  to  the  flowers,  I  have  thought  it 
might  be  well  to  get  into  the  habit  of  observing  the 
clouds  as  a  corrective.    But  no!  that  study  would  be 
just  as  bad.    What  I  need  is,  not  to  look  at  all,  but 
a  true  sauntering  of  the  eye." 
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"My  friend  is  one  who  takes  me  for  what  I  am;  a 
stranger  takes  me  for  something  else  than  I  am. 
We  do  not  speak,  we  cannot  communicate  till  we  find 
that  we  are  recognized.    The  stranger  supposes  in 
our  stead  a  third  person  whom  we  do  not  know,  and 
we  leave  him  to  converse  with  that  one.    It  is  suicide 
in  us  to  become  abettors  in  misapprehending  our- 
selves." 

"Suspicion  creates  the  stranger  and  substitutes 
him  for  a  friend,  I  cannot  abet  any  man  in  misap- 
prehending myself," 

"What  men  call  social  virtues,  good  fellowship, 
is  commonly  but  the  virtue  of  pigs  in  a  litter,  who 
lie  close  together  to  keep  each  other  warm.    It 
brings  men  together  in  crowds  and  mobs  in  bar- 
rooms and  elsewhere,  but  it  does  not  deserve  the 
name  of  virtue. " 

"Now  man  is  the  devil. 
The  source  of  all  evil." 

"Methlnks  that  these  persons,  with  their  saws 
and  their  laws,  do  not  know  how  glad  a  man  can  be. 
What  wisdom,  what  wrong  can  prevail  against  glad- 
ness?   There  is  no  law  so  strong  which  a  little  glad- 
ness may  not  transgress .    I  have  a  room  all  to  my- 
self; it  is  Nature.    It  is  a  place  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  human  governments .    Pile  up  your  books ,  the 
records  of  sadness,  your  saws  and  your  laws. 
Nature  is  glad  outside,  and  her  many  rooms  within 
will  ere  long  topple  them  down.    Nature  is  a  prairie 
for  outlaws." 

"There  are  two  worlds,  the  post  office  and  Nature. 
I  know  them  both," 

The  conversation  which  followed  the  readings  was 
participated  in  by  Professor  Harris,  Mr.  Blake,  Mr. 
Sanborn,  Mr.  Snider,  Mr,  Emery  and  Miss  Peabody. 
It  was  substantially  as  follows: 

Mr.  Emery--There  is  one  phrase  in  these  selec- 
tions which  you  have  read,  of  which  1  would  like  to 
know  the  meaning,  Mr.  Blake.    What  does  Thoreau 
mean  by  "swearing  through  a  glass"? 

Mr,  Blake- -I  suppose  he  meant  that  he  did  not 
want  any  other  person's  experience  but  his  own  in 
regard  to  a  matter. 

Mr.  Emery- -I  thought  that  that  was  probably  the 
sense  in  which  he  used  the  phrase, 

Mr,  Blake--Is  not  the  phrase  used  in  law? 

Mr,  Sanborn- -It  is  a  legal  tradition,  you  know, 
among  people  that  if  you  testify  to  anything  which 
you  see  through  a  glass,  the  testimony  is  of  no 
value. 
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Mr.  Emery- -That  is,  it  is  an  old  saying  among 
people? 

Mr.  Sanborn--Yes;  it  is  a  maxim.    There  is  such 
a  proverb  among  people.    I  have  heard  it,  but  have 
never  noticed  this  expression  in  Thoreau  before,  al- 
though I  have  heard  it  remarked  upon.   Your  extracts, 
Mr.  Blake,  produce,  most  of  them,  a  peculiar  effect 
of  beauty,  more  than  I  have  been  accustomed,  from 
so  long  a  reading  of  Thoreau,  to  see.    1  presume  you 
selected  them  with  some  reference  to  their  beauty? 

Mr.  Blake--!  have  not  had  that  object  particularly 
in  view . 

Miss  Peabody--You  would  naturally  take  the  beauti- 
ful things . 

Mr.  Blake- -I  suppose  some  persons  might  have 
selected  those  passages  which  show  his  faculty  of 
observation,  for  instance,  of  natural  objects , 

Mr.  Sanborn — 1  was  struck,  in  listening  to  these 
selections,  with  what  they  suggested  to  me  in  regard 
to  the  criticism  which  has  occasionally  been  made 
upon  Thoreau,  namely,  that  he  was  not  a  good  ob- 
server.   That  remark  has  been  made. 
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Miss  Peabody--Yes;  lose  his  self-respect,  per- 
haps. 

Mr.  Emery --There  is  one  singular  sentence 
which  1  noticed:    "If  the  humming  of  the  gnat  is  not 
as  musical  as  the  music  of  the  spheres,  and  the 
music  of  the  spheres  is  not  as  musical  as  the  hum- 
ming of  the  gnat,  they  are  naught  to  me;"  that  is,  I 
suppose,  if  1  do  not  recognize  the  connections  be- 
tween the  highest  and  the  lowest  things,  1  have  not 
seen  them  at  all.    1  suppose,  at  any  rate,  that  that 
was  the  significance  that  it  had  to  him,  the  hum  of 
the  gnat  being  a  rather  good  illustration  of  the  idlest 
and  least  significant  things. 

Professor  Harris --It  is  very  interesting  to  hear 
about  his  going  to  see  what  Nature  has  prepared  for 
him.    It  is  very  delightful,  too,  where  he  speaks  of 
the  hymn  which  Nature  had  begun  to  sing  within 
three  weeks .    He  was  a  person  who  was  conscious , 
analytically,  of  the  sounds  of  Nature. 

Mr.  Snider --Also,  he  was  the  only  man,  or 
woman  either  (for  1  suppose  you  embrace  them  both 
in  that  category),  in  Concord  who  saw  the  orchis. 

Mr.  Blake --Yes;  at  that  time  he  was. 


Mr.  Blake --Yes,  it  has. 

Mr.  Sanborn- -It  is,  perhaps,  because  the  person 
who  made  it  happened  to  find  two  or  three  instances 
in  which  he  thought  he  had  made  a  closer  observation 
than  Thoreau  had ,    But  no  one  could  have  painted  that 
picture  of  the  old  man  carrying  home  apples  in  his 
shoes,  as  given  in  the  selection  which  you  read,  ex- 
cept a  very  close  observer .    It  is  exactly  like  a  most 
minute  painting.    And  the  same  is  true  with  regard 
to  a  great  many  other  things  that  occur  in  Thoreau'  s 
writings .    I  suppose  that  nobody  in  New  England  ever 
saw  more  clearly  than  Thoreau  did  the  actual, 
homely  existence  of  the  New  England  farmer,  or  ever 
described  it  better .    He  had  a  distaste  for  anything 
that  put  itself  forth  ostentatiously,  but,  to  him,  the 
barefooted  farmer,  plodding  along  the  road,  would  be 
a  part  of  Nature. 

Mr.  Emery--It  seems  that  farming  as  an  amuse- 
ment strikes  one  as  rather  surprising  as  coming 
from  one  who  was  famiUar  with  New  England  homes 
solely. 

Miss  Peabody--Yes;  but  he  suggested  that  they 
were  intemperate  in  their  amusements . 

Mr.  Emery- -Yes;  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

Miss  Peabody--They  were  thoroughly  intemperate, 
I  think. 

Mr.  Emery- -It  is  an  excellent  and  suggestive 
statement  that  making  a  living  is  a  fine  amusement 
if  one  does  not  engage  in  it  immoderately. 


Mr.  Snider--That  is  rather  significant  in  a  man. 

Mr.  Sanborn--That  was  probably  literally  true 
at  that  time.    Botanizing  had  not  then  become  so 
general  as  it  has  since.    There  might  have  been  two 
or  three  persons  who  saw  it,  but  probably  he  was 
the  only  one . 

Mr.  Snider- -These  extracts  are  certainly  very 
beautiful,  and  they  are  selected,  perhaps,  with 
reference  to  that  fact.    However,  they  ought  also  to 
reveal  another  thing,  namely,  the  spiritual  prin- 
ciple of  the  man.    However  disconnected  they  might 
be  otherwise,  they  ought  certainly  to  show  what  is 
going  on  within  him,  and  as  Thoreau  himself  inti- 
mates ,  they  ought  to  find  their  unity  in  him  and  in 
his  character .    I  have  been  thinking  of  how  we  would 
generalize  that  principle  on  which  he  lays  such 
stress;  for  we  all  of  us  feel  that  there  is  something 
unique,  that  there  is  a  unit,  in  all  these  extracts. 
By  so  doing,  we  shall  find  a  spiritual  principle  con- 
necting them  together.    Thoreau  himself,  to  a  de- 
gree, has  formulated  it  in  one  of  these  extracts  al- 
most abstractly.    It  is  in  the  idea  of  a  quitting  of 
and  flying  from  institutions.    He  does  not  like  them, 
apparently,  or  he  does  not  feel  at  home  with  them; 
and  so  he  leaves  them  and  goes  to  Nature.    He  uses 
that  term  "institution"  and  generalizes  the  sum  total 
of  society  under  that  word,  1  think,  in  one  of  his 
extracts,  does  he  not? 


Mr.  Blake--Yes;  in  several  passages  1  think  he 
does.    He  says  that  he  loves  Nature  apparently,  be- 
cause she  is  not  man. 
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Mr.  Snider--She  is  not  man,  and  she  has  no  insti- 
tutions.   Well,  this  is  not  only  a  feeling  with  Thoreau, 
but  it  seems,  by  these  statements,  to  be  also  a  con- 
scious principle  with  him.  And  so  he  goes  to  Nature- - 
and  to  that  Nature  which  does  not  reflect  the  institu- 
tions of  man,  because  Nature  may  be  transformed  so 
as  to  do  so,  but  he  does  not,  apparently,  want  to  see 
that  phase  of  her.    He  goes  to  Nature  as  such. 

Well,  what  is  the  significance  of  that?    He  him- 
self, in  other  extracts,  gives  the  positive  side,  and 
we  find  that  he  makes  Nature  there  the  bearer  of  all 
that  is  going  on  within  him,  the  means  of  his  own 
culture  and  the  expression  of  it. 

The  culture  of  himself  and  the  expression  of  him- 
self is  through  Nature.    Even  a  Turkish  war  must 
find  some  expression  in  him,  must  have,  in  reality, 
a  little  nook  in  his  soul;  otherwise  it  does  not  mean 
anything  at  all  to  him. 

So  it  is  with  regard  to  society.    He  feels  that  it 
drags  him  down.    He  will  flee  from  it  and  go  to 
Nature,  not  simply,  as  it  seems,  for  the  sake  of 
Nature  herself,  but  for  the  sake  of  himself. 

Now,  in  all  these  things,  therefore,  the  positive 
side  seems  to  be  the  value  of  the  individual.    He  lays 
infinite  stress  upon  that  point  of  the  value  of  the  in- 
dividual to  this  world,  and  he  elaborates  it;  and  it 
lies  at  the  basis,  as  well,  of  his  negative  conclusions. 
And  from  his  point  of  view,  what  he  writes  is  cer- 
tainly very  refreshing,  and  it  is  particularly  valu- 
able to  us  as  a  people,  as  we  have  a  tendency  to  be- 
come absorbed  the  other  way. 

Take  the  expression  which  he  uses  when  he  says, 
"Fame  is  unjust. "   Probably  the  significance  of  that 
saying  is  that  he  don' t  expect  fame  or  anything  which 
comes  from  men.    But  go  back  to  Nature,  and, 
through  her,  get  the  revelation  of  yourself.    He  don't 
like  abstractions  either.    Apparently  Nature,  in  her 
lower  forms,  seems  to  express  more  to  him  than 
even  in  what  we  might  call  her  human  forms .    Yet 
we  cannot  assert  that,  because,  in  the  passage  de- 
tailing his  meeting  with  the  old  farmer,  which  we 
would  probably  call  the  best  passage  in  these  selec- 
tions, he  gives  way  to  a  simple  delight  in  the  natural 
man  as  near  as  he  can  be  found  in  this  New  England 
society.    He  delights  in  him  in  so  far  as  he  has 
shaken  off  the  conventionalities  of  the  world,  delight- 
ing in  him  even  down  to  his  shoes.    So  that,  if  we 
would  see  Thoreau  from  these  two  points  of  view, 
and  would  generalize  these  manifestations  of  him 
which  we  have  had  tonight,  we  should  see  that,  with 
institutions,  with  society,  he  seems  to  have  fallen 
out,  and  that  from  society,  at  least,  he  has  reacted 
and  gone  back  to  Nature,  --and  Nature  used  as  the 
instrument  of  the  culture  of  the  individual;  and  he 
lays  great  stress  upon  that  side  of  the  matter--the 
individual  side.    And  that  is  the  great  significance 
of  him  in  our  time. 
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Mr.  Emery- -Thoreau  uses  one  phrase  that  hard- 
ly coincides  with  that  view,  and  one  which  indicated 
an  occasional  looking  the  other  way.    This  is  when 
he  says  that  "a  man  is  wise  with  the  wisdom  of  his 
age,  and  ignorant  with  its  ignorance,  "  recognizing, 
apparently,  that  a  man's  wisdom  does  not  come 
from  his  own  activity  except  as  he  gets  it  from  the 
completed  relation  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Snider --Only  as  he  participates  in  the  his- 
toric element  of  his  time . 

Mr.  Blake- -He  considers  that  as  a  witness,  I 
suppose,  we  are  ignorant  with  the  ignorance  of  our 
time  as  De  Quincey  was  with  his. 

Mr.  Emery- -As  Christ  was  with  his,  is  the 
reference  he  makes,  1  think. 

Mr.  Snider --The  expression  might  be  interpreted 
otherwise  according  to  the  occasion.    Men  are  wise 
(that  is,  the  generality  of  men,  but  perhaps  not  1, 
Thoreau),  and  are  ignorant  with  their  age.    That  is 
their  trouble .    They  do  not  know  how  to  separate 
themselves  from  their  age.    1  don' t  know  that  he 
means  that,  only,  if  he  does,  it  would,  of  course, 
accord  with  the  general  notion  of  Thoreau  that  has 
been  given. 

Miss  Peabody-I  do  not  think  you  should  under- 
stand Thoreau  as  condemning  institutions  if  they 
were  ideal  and  did  justice  to  the  social  principle  of 
the  cultured  man  as  he  should  be.    He  writes  these 
things  about  the  condition  of  society  as  it  is .    It  is  a 
momentary  impression,  and  it  is  a  criticism  upon 
society.    He  makes  Nature  the  standard,  judged  by 
which  a  man  is  not  what  he  ought  to  be  or  what  he 
should  be  ideally  in  his  institutions  .    But  he  con- 
siders Nature  as  complete,  and  he  brings  that  up  as 
a  criticism  on  the  time.    He  is  the  critic  of  his  time, 

Mr,  Blake- -Yes,  and  one  feels  that  he  would  be 
the  critic  of  every  time . 

Miss  Peabody--Don' t  you  think  he  had,  over  and 
above  all  this,  a  spirit  of  humanity? 

Mr.  Blake --Oh  yes,  he  had. 

Miss  Peabody--lt  was  because  he  had  so  high  an 
idea  of  humanity  that  he  was  so  impatient  with  what 
he  saw . 

Professor  Harris --There  is  hardly  a  syllable  or 
sentence  that  he  has  ever  written  which  does  not 
have  that  profound  suggestion.    These  passages 
wliich  have  been  read  tonight  have  it. 

The  suggestion  of  Mr,  Snider,  that  the  biographi- 
cal element  comes  in,  is  important. 

If  we  could  have  given  to  us  Shakspeare's  reflec- 
tions as  he  should  walk  along  through  the  streets  or 
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the  fields  here,  we  know  that  the  most  wonderful 
things  would  be  said.    They  would  be  valuable  be- 
cause they  would  open  up  to  us  the  doors  and  vistas 
of  his  mind.    The  poet  is  able  to  construct  the  whole 
of  life  from  a  very  small  piece  of  it,  just  as 
Agassiz  would  construct  a  whole  fish  from  a  few 
bones . 

We  see  that  when  Thoreau  looks  out  and  sees  any- 
thing in  Nature,  he  is  not  so  negative  and  critical.  I 
formerly  considered  this  to  be  a  protest  on  his  part 
against  the  mechanical  view  of  life  and  the  slavery  of 
one  to  it.    I  used  to  think  that  he  was  attempting  to 
show  that  a  poet  could  live  here  in  America,  where 
the  iron  mills  rule  and  have  sway.    But  the  more  I 
think  about  it  the  more  am  I  convinced  that  he  cared 
less  about  it,  and  the  more  I  think  that  he  really  is 
a  man  who  sees  correspondences --and  especially 
correspondences  in  Nature.     He  is  a  great  soul,  full 
of  correspondences.    So,  when  he  looks  down  and 
sees  some  ants  running  about  furiously,  he  sees  that 
there  is  a  great  battle  going  on  there,  and  he  says, 
"Let  us  see  how  this  is  done."   And  so  he  writes  an 
account  in  his  "Walden"  about  that  great  battle  of 
the  ants .    At  last  he  takes  two  of  them  that  are  fight- 
ing furiously,  and  puts  them  on  a  chip  on  his  window, 
and  watches  them  until  they  eat  each  other  up,  and 
he  makes  a  great  poem  about  it. 

Again,  this  is  noticed  when  he  takes  a  trip  down 
the  Concord  River.    "Two  Weeks  on  the   Concord 
and  Merrimac  Rivers"  is  a  wonderful  book.    There 
is  poetry  all  through  it,  and  also  the  wonderful  ele- 
vation that  the  works  of  great  genius  have.    For  the 
poetic  form  of  elevation,  and  for  making  you  feel 
that  you  have  been  walking  with  one  of  those  great 
geniuses  that  see  the  whole  of  soul  in  the  slightest 
thing,  you  can  find  scarcely  a  book  written  in  modern 
times  that  will  give  that  impression  so  much  as 
Thoreau 's  "Two  Weeks  on  the  Concord  and  Merri- 
mac Rivers . " 

So  my  point  is,  that  the  more  I  know  about  Tho- 
reau, the  less  I  think  that  that  conclusion  about  in- 
stitutions and  all  that  matter  amounted  to. 

1  once  thought  that  was  his  chief  point--that  he 
was  making  a  protest  against  the  rage  for  making 
money  which  prevails  in  this  country. 

Miss  Peabody--l  know  that  the  time  when  Tho- 
reau came  out  of  college  was  when  Mr.  Emerson 
first  began  to  teach,  and  that  there  never  was  a 
time,  in  all  the  history  of  New  England,  in  which 
the  social  question,  the  ideas  about  society,  the 
question  of  organization,  the  value  of  institutions 
and  the  evil  which  might  arise  from  institutions, 
were  causing  so  much  discussion  as  they  were  then. 
It  was  a  most  intense  time.    Just  then  Thoreau  be- 
gan, as  it  were,  to  make  his  plans  and  thoughts 
about  life. 


Nothing  seems  to  me  more  perfectly  natural  than 
this  perpetual  protest  that  he  makes  about  men  and 
things  as  they  were  considered  at  that  (to  him)  ideal 
time  of  life  when  he  wants  to  conquer  the  world  with 
his  own  idea. 

Professor  Harris --He  seems  to  protest  against 
mechanism,  against  the  person  who  merely  con- 
forms to  a  humdrum  life,  and  he  very  often  makes 
us  think  that  he  is  caricaturing  such  a  person. 

Mr.  Sanborn--l  have  an  impression  that  Tho- 
reau will  be  regarded,  when  we  get  a  little  greater 
distance  from  him,  something  as  we  now  look  upon 
Wordsworth  in  England.    The  two  men  were  very 
unlike  in  some  respects ,  and  especially  in  the  fact 
that  Thoreau  had  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  humor, 
while  Wordsworth  had  little  or  none.    Yet  they  both 
took  a  position  exactly  the  same  in  regard  to  Nature, 
and  both  of  them  had  the  poetic  faculty,  --poetic  gift, 
possibly  I  had  better  say,  --developed  to  a  very  high 
degree.    That  is  the  quality  in  Thoreau  which  im- 
presses itself  more  and  more  upon  me  as  I  hear 
these  things  read  and  as  I  read  him  myself.    I  find 
that  he  was  essentially  poetic .    He  had  very  little 
of  the  poetic  faculty  in  a  literal  sense;  that  is,  he 
did  not  write  many  good  verses .    Wordsworth  had  a 
great  poetic  faculty  as  well  as  a  poetic  gift.    He 
not  only  wrote  spontaneously,  by  inspiration,  ex- 
tremely well,  but  he  had  the  art  of  "building"  verses, 
as  the  ancients  say,  more  than  any  modern  poet  has 
had.    Nobody,  except  Landor,  ever  attempted  it  in 
the  same  degree  that  Wordsworth  did .    But  when  you 
come  to  prose,  in  which  the  poetic  gift  may  be  shown 
to  a  great  extent,  1  scarcely  know  a  writer  of  English, 
not  only  in  our  own  time,  but  for  centuries,  who  has 
written  so  poetically,  so  eloquently,  as  Thoreau.  His 
sentences  have  the  rhythm  and  balance  and  sugges- 
tive force  of  the  best  English  prose,  of  the  best 
French  prose,  and  of  the  best  Latin  prose.    They  are 
simply  perfect  in  their  form.    That,  of  itself,  is  a 
great  thing;  and  when,  added  to  that,  there  is  this 
extreme  originality  and  suggestiveness  to  which 
Professor  Harris  has  alluded,  we  have  qualities  that 
I  think  will  make  Thoreau  remembered  far  beyond 
those  who,  in  his  day  and  in  our  time,  have  a  much 
greater  reputation.    1  think  1  see,  as  well,  evidences 
of  his  taking  a  position  very  high  among  the  writers 
of  prose  in  our  time  by  virtue  of  this  poetic  gift,  ex- 
pressing itself  in  the  writing  of  prose. 


Miss  Peabody--Do  you  think  you  know  of  any 
approached  him? 


who 


Mr.  Sanborn— No;  I  think  he  is  a  better  writer 
than  Mr.  Emerson.    Merely  in  respect  to  style  and 
the  mastery  of  the  EngUsh  language  I  have  for  some 
years  past  thought  him  a  better  writer  than  Mr. 
Emerson.    He  has  not  the  spiritual  fire  that  Mr, 
Emerson  has . 

Miss  Peabody-- Emerson  is  a  poet,  and  1  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  judge  him  by  his  prose,  but  by  his 
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poetry.    Because  he  had  this  poetical  faculty  he  did 
not  write  such  beautiful  prose. 

Mr.  Sanborn--!  look  back  now  upon  my  own  view 
of  Thoreau  when  1  first  read  him  and  heard  him 
speak,  and  I  wonder  that  1  could  then  have  thought 
him  dull  and  uninteresting.    He  wrote  with  as  much 
art  as  Gray  and  with  as  much  eloquence  as  Addison, 
and  yet  he  had  a  strength  of  mind  far  beyond  either 
of  the  above .    He  also  had  an  original  force  which 
made  that  exhilaration  subservient  to  his  thought, 
and  brought  him  into  the  category  of  writers  like 
Milton. 

Miss  Peabody--When  I  spoke  of  no  one  being  his 
equal,  1  must  say  that  I  forgot  Milton. 

Mr.  Sanborn- -Thoreau  was  too  stately  sometimes 
when  he  should  have  been  a  little  more  familiar. 


This  closed  the  conversation. 


F,  A.  Nichols. 


(23)   Aug.  3,  1883.    PHILOSOPHY  IN  AMERICA .    LEC- 
TURE BY  MR.  SANBORN  UPON  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  AS 
A  PHILOSOPHIC  PHILANTHROPIST—HIS  BALANCE  AND 
STRENGTH  OF  CHARACTER. 

CONCORD,  MASS.,  Aug.  2,   1883. --At  the  Con- 
cord school  of  philosophy,  this    morning,  Mr.F.B. 
Sanborn  delivered  the  second  of  his  course  of  four 
lectures  upon  the  "History  of  Philosophy  in  America," 
his  subject  for  the  morning  being  "The  Philanthropic 
Philosophy:    Benjamin  Franklin.  "   The  following  is 
an  abstract:    "I  have  sometimes  had  occasion  to  say," 
wrote  Franklin  to  an  English  friend  in  1786,   "that  it 
is  prodigious  the  quantity  of  good  that  may  be  done 
by  one  man,  if  he  will  make  a  business  of  it. "   No 
better  illustration  of  this  saying  was  ever  seen  than 
the  career  of  Franklin,  who,  in  his  long  life,  from 
1706  to  1790,  devoted  himself  to  philanthropy  as  other 
men  do  to  the  acquisition  of  money,  or  the  pursuits 
of  ambition.    Franklin's  chief  ambition  was  to  do 
good,  and  his  genius  was  such  that  he  could  do  it  on 
a  grand  scale. 

He  was  born  a  Puritan,  though  he  did  not  long  re- 
main such;  and  he  grew  up  under  the  strong  impres- 
sions of  Puritan  discipline,  which,  though  favorable 
to  philanthropy  in  the  next  generation,  did  not  natur- 
ally produce  it.    The  school  to  which  Franklin  be- 
longed was  of  a  more  practical  kind  than  that  of  Ed- 
wards, and  sought  directly  the  "relief  of  man'  s 
estate,  "  rather  than  "the  glory  of  the  Creator." 
Franklin  was  no  saint  and  no  martyr,  though  honest 
and  courageous  enough,  and  far  above  the  low  moral 
level  of  the  century  in  which  he  lived,  and  to  which 
he  contributed  its  most  characteristic  impulse. 

Such  good  qualities  as  Franklin  possessed  are 
not  based  on  mere  goodness  of  nature,  but  they  rest 
solidly  on  the  convictions  of  philosophy,  which  con- 
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victions,  in  his  case,  were  mainly  ethical;  the  spec- 
ulative element  did  not  enter  largely  into  them . 
The  sovereignty  of  God,  as  taught  by  Edwards, 
would  have  seemed  to  Franklin  too  metaphysical. 
In  one  of  his  writings  Franklin  makes  the  distinct 
statement  that  human  happiness  is  the  test  of  what 
is  right,  a  fearful  heresy  in  the  Puritanic  scheme 
of  philosophy,  and  a  statement  which  made  the  wide 
variance  in  feeling  between  Franklin  and  Edwards  . 
Our  eudaemonistic  philosopher  lived  to  modify  his 
system,  but  I  fancy  that  he  adhered  to  it  in  the  main. 
It  could  hardly  be  said  of  any  man  so  emphatically, 
as  of  Franklin,  that  he  did  not  live  in  vain,  even 
taking  into  view  his  material  achievements  alone. 
Franklin,  first  of  all  the  great  men  of  his  century, 
seems  to  have  understood  what  democracy  signified 
and  what  it  would  grow  into;  nor  did  he  ever  shrink 
back  from  its  consequences,  provided  it  took  effect 
in  an  "enlightened"  country.     He  was  fond  of  the 
word  "enlightenment,  "  and  did  not  consider  it  as 
standing  for  a  shallow  knowledge  and  vain  hopes . 
The  lecturer  here  cited  "The  Parable  Against  Per- 
secution, "  as  arranged  by  Franklin,  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  advantage  which  the  philanthropic  philos- 
ophy has  over  some  others,  in  that  it  can  use  wit  in 
its  demonstrations  and  inferences,  to  an  extent  not 
admissible  in  the  stricter  methods  of  speculative 
thought.    Franklin's  philosophy  would  have  allowed 
as  many  kings  in  heaven  as  Dr.  Watts  saw  there; 
but  his  political  principles  were  firm,  and  the  light 
of  his  wit,  playing  about  them,  only  revealed  more 
clearly  their  immovable  basis. 

The  direct  continuation  in  America  of  Franklin'  s 
political  phllanthropism  was  Jefferson,  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  carry  it  forward  into  an  organized 
and  firmly  established  system  of  government,  differ- 
ing in  many  particulars  from  that  which  Franklin 
favored,  but  resembling  it  in  the  main  feature,  --a 
profound  trust  in  the  people.    Franklin  was  first  of 
all  the  embodiment  of  self-help.    He  was  the  most 
generous,  the  most  honorable,  the  most  amiable 
and  companionable  of  men.    The  lecturer  closed  by 
dwelling  at  some  length  upon  Franklin'  s  personal 
qualities,  giving  as  his  reason  therefor  that,  on  the 
whole,  no  American  has  so  strongly  or  permanently 
influenced  the  philosophy  of  his  countrymen  as 
Franklin  has  done,  and  still  does. 

The  evening  lecture  was  by  Mr.  Denton  J.  Snider 
upon  "The  Odyssey." 


(24)   Aug.  4,  1883.    CONCORD  PHILOSOPHY.     LEC- 
TURES YESTERDAY  BY  MESSRS.  SANBORN  AND  HARRIS. 
THE  FORMER  DISCOURSES  ON  AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHY 
AND  REFERS  TO  THE  PRO-SLAVERY  EPOCH- -THE  LAT- 
TER EXPLAINS  THE  LAWS  OF  THOUGHT- -NO  SESSION 
TODAY. 
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CONCORD,  MASS.,  Aug  3,   1883. --At  the  sum- 
mer school  of  philosophy,  this  morning,  Mr.  Frank 
B.    Sanborn  delivered  the  third  of  his  course  of  four 
lectures,  his  subject  being,   "The  Negation  of  Phi- 
losophy."    In  beginning,  he  said  that  in  using  the 
word  "philosophy,  "  he  meant  philosophy  of  life,  not 
a  speculative  system  of  thought  or  intellectual  know- 
ing.   After  describing  the  condition  of  the  country 
during  the  period  ending  in  1850,  especially  as  re- 
lating to  the  denial  of  those  fundamental  principles 
of  liberty  on  which  the  government  was  founded,  he 
said:    This  period,  then,  I  call  our  national  negation 
of  philosophy,  and  1  find  its  explanation,  in  part,  the 
speculative  defects  of  the  two  philosophies  that  had 
preceded  it,  --the  puritanic  and  the  philanthropic,  -- 
neither  of  which  was  grounded  on  a  correct  view  of 
the  origin  of  human  knowledge  as  the  objects  of 
human  life ,    Noble  as  was  the  puritan  principle  of 
self-abnegation  before  the  unlimited  sovereignty  of 
God,  and  generous  as  was  the  sentiment  inspiring 
Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  the  other  philanthropists 
who  sought  the  earthly  happiness  of  mankind,  both 
schools  omitted  to  consider  certain  facts  in  the 
human  constitution,  which,  if  neglected,  would  cause 
the  Puritan  to  degenerate  into  a  formalist  or  a  self- 
ish despot,  and  change  the  friend  of  mankind  into  a 
mere  materialist,  pursuing  his  own  egoistic  aims, 
or  contriving  for  others  an  imperfect  realization  of 
their  high  destiny.    It  required  great  elevation  of 
soul  to  prevent  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury from  sinking  into  Epicurean  materialism,  and 
though,  Franklin  and  Jefferson  held  themselves  above 
this,  they  were  yet,  in  fundamental  opinion,  of  the 
school  which  Hobbes  and  Locke  founded,  and  which 
Hume  carried  to  its  culmination. 

The  lecturer  quotes  passages  from  the  writings 
of  Jefferson  and  Adams  in  evidence  of  this .    He  then 
continued:    Bear  in  mind  that  at  this  time,  40  years 
after  Kant  had  published  his  greatest  work,  neither 
Jefferson  nor  Adams ,  who  had  both  lived  in  Europe 
for  years,  knew  anything  whatever  of  that  philosopher 
or  of  any  of  his  successors .    And  their  ignorance, 
which  was  that  of  learned  and  thoughtful  men,  was 
repeated  with  more  profound  darkness  in  the  minds 
of  their  countrymen.    It  was  not  till  after  1820  that 
any  of  our  Americans  had  any  practical  acquaintance 
with  Plato  or  the  German  philosophy,  though  from 
boyhood  Emerson  had  found  Plato  a  fascinating  author. 
It  was  Plato  who  said  that  "the  problem  of  philosophy 
is  to  find  a  ground  unconditional  and  absolute  for  all 
that  exists  conditionally."   This  was  precisely  what 
our  countrymen,  in  the  period  of  which  1  speak,  not 
only  did  not,  but  what  they  hardly  thought  of  doing. 
They  lived  in  the  present  and  for  the  present;  their 
only  strong  interest  and  common  ground  being 
patriotism,  and  a  devotion  to  "the  Union,  "  or  that 
form  of  national  life  which  their  fathers  had  inven- 
ted, and  they  were  themselves  maintaining  and  ex- 
tending.   To  this  national  form  they  sacrificed 
ideal  virtue  at  every  opportunity,  and  to  this  they 
were  ready  to  sacrifice,  so  far  as  could  be  judged 
by  their  utterances,  all  those  principles,  one  after 
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the  other,  which  their  fathers  had  carefully  laid 
at  the  foundation  of  the  national  structure .    They 
therefore  appeared  to  be  ignorant  even  of  "the 
ground  unconditioned  and  absolute"  of  their  own  ex- 
istence as  a  people,  and  to  be  perpetually  at  war 
with  their  own  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
the  two  great  philanthropists,  Jefferson  and  Frank- 
lin, had  drawn  up. 

This  deep  internal  negation  at  the  heart  of  the 
national  life  showed  itself  most  openly,  of  course, 
in  the  institution  of  human  slavery  and  all  that 
gathered  about  it.    Against  this  institution  the 
philanthropists  had  early  and  strongly  declared 
themselves,  --Jefferson  in  the  Declaration  itself, 
by  a  clause  which  the  slaveholders  and  slavetraders 
struck  out;  and  Franklin  by  that  excellent  satire 
written  on  his  deathbed,  in  which  he  compared  the 
slavery  of  the  blacks  to  that  imposed  on  white 
Christians  by  the  Algerines .    The  supposed  member 
of  the  Divan  of  Algiers,  who  there  opposed  the  peti- 
tion of  "the  sect  called  Erika,  or  Purists ,  praying 
for  the  abolition  of  piracy  and  slavery  as  being  un- 
just, "  used  in  Franklin'  s  satire         the  very  argu- 
ments we  so  constantly  heard  in  our  youth  in  favor 
of  Southern  slavery:    "Is  their  condition,  then, 
made  worse  by  falling   into  our  hands?    No;  they 
have  only  exchanged  one  slavery  for  another,  and 
1  may  say  a  better;  for  here  they  are  brought  into  a 
land  where  the  sun  of  Islamism  gives  forth  its  light 
and  shines  in  full  splendor,  and  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
true  doctrine,  and  thereby  saving  their  immortal 
souls .    Nor  can  the  plundering  of  infidels  be  in  our 
sacred  book  forbidden,  since  it  is  well  known  from 
it  that  God  has  given  the  world  and  all  that  it  con- 
tains to  his  faithful  Musselmen,   who  are  to  enjoy  it 
of  right  as  fast  as  they  conquer  it.    Let  us  then  hear 
no  more  of  this  detestable  proposition,  the  man- 
umission of  Christian  slaves;  the  adoption  of  which 
would,  by  depreciating  our  lands  and  houses,  and 
thereby  depriving  so  many  good  citizens  of  their 
properties,  create  universal  discontent  and  provoke 
insurrection,  to  the  endangering  of  government  and 
the  producing  general  confusion.    1  have  therefore 
no  doubt  but  this  wise  council  will  prefer  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  a  whole  nation  of  true  believers , 
to  the  whim  of  a  few  Erika,  and  dismiss  their  peti- 
tion." 

Franklin  was  himself  one  of  these  American  Pur- 
ists, but  the  wise  council  of  his  country  did,  year 
after  year,  dismiss  their  petition  for  justice  to  the 
blacks .    But  the  slow  and  sure  course  of  justice  was 
thereby  delayed,  not  prevented;  and  it  was  only  by 
the  goodness  of  God,  and  by  a  return,  sudden  and 
sharp,  to  the  philanthropic  and  puritanic  principles 
of  mercy  and  justice  which  had  founded  our  nation, 
that  we  were  able,  through  war  and  emancipation, 
to  preserve  it  from  the  fate  which  Wordsworth  had 
symbolized  in  his  great  poem  of  "Dion." 

Ill-fated  land!  there  are  whose  hopes  are  built 
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Upon  the  ruins  of  thy  glorious  name; 
Who,  through  the  portal  of  one  moment'  s  guilt, 

Pursue  thee  with  their  deadly  aim! 
O  matchless  perfidy!  portentous  lust 

Of  monstrous  crime,  that  horror-striking 
blade. 

Drawn  in  defiance  of  the  gods,  had  laid 
The  noble  work  of  Franklin  low  in  dust-- 

had  not  a  better  genius  than  that  dark  familiar  of 
"Dion"  protected  America o    This  smothered  injus- 
tice in  our  national  compact,  could  not  fail  to  show 
itself  at  every  crisis,  in  the  form  of  mortal  danger; 
just  as  fire  bursts  forth  at  the  windows  of  a  house. 
It  poisoned  every  act  and  motive  at  last;  and  the 
great  republic  became  a  burlesque  on  its  own  name. 
Every  powerful  person  in  state  or  church,  came  to 
this  stumbling  block,  to  be  sooner  or  later  broken 
to  pieces  on  it,  unless  he  saved  himself  by  siding 
with  the  just  and  complaining  minority,  as  John 
Quincy  Adams  did .    Calhoun,  Clay,  Webster--the 
eminent  divines  of  the  popular  churches --all  had 
this  experience,  one  after  another. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  W.  T.  Harris  lectured  on  the 
laws  of  thought  and  the  categories  of  knowledge. 
He  said:    Being  thus  has  three  distinct  aspects,  ac- 
cording to  the  stage  of  consciousness  which  thinks 
it.    But  common  to  all  the  senses  in  which  it  is 
used,  it  has  the  acceptation  of  a  category  of  the 
greatest  extent.    Technically,  therefore,  in  phi- 
losophy it  may  be  employed  to  denote  the  category 
of  the  first  stage  of  consciousness .    The  most  im- 
mature mind  thinks  all  objects  as  having  being.    All 
objects  to  it  are  coordinate  and  of  equal  validity  in 
this  respect.    The  moment  we  begin  to  observe  rela- 
tions, this  coordination  vanishes,  and  we  make  the 
terms  of  experience  unequal.    This  object  depends 
upon  that  object  in  some  respect,  and  therefore  is 
not  coordinate,  but  subordinate  to  it.    This  belongs 
to  that,  and  is  only  a  manifestation  of  its  energy  or 
sphere  of  influence.    Here  we  come  to  the  categories 
of  essence  and  cause.    Essence  and  cause  imply  the 
second  stage  of  consciousness  in  that  they  express  a 
dualism  of  object  and  environment.    Essence  is 
technically  used  to  express  the  being  on  which 
another  being  depends.    Cause  expresses  still  more 
clearly  the  same  thought.    When  we  regard  an  ob- 
ject as  modified  through  its  environment  we  think 
energy  which  imparts  the  impulse  as  the  essence 
and  the  modification  effected  as  the  manifestation 
or  phenomenon.    But,  underlying  the  idea  of  cause 
as  origination  of  influence,  there  is  the  idea  of 
self -activity,  causa  sui  or  personality,  as  the  pre- 
supposition of  all.    These  categories,  being,  es- 
sence and  personality,  reveal  to  us  again,  there- 
fore, the  three  stages  of  the  development  of  con- 
sciousness.   The  science  of  logic  states  three  laws 
of  thought  which  correspond  to  these  three  stages 
of  consciousness,  although  they  may  be  looked  upon 
as  three  statements  of  the  same  principle.    These 
are  the  so-called  principles  of  identity,  contradic- 
tion, and  excluded  middle.    The  formula  for  the 
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principle  of  excluded  middle  tells  us  of  two  mutual 
contradictories;  we  can  affirm  existence  of  only 
one.    This  principle  adds  the  concept  of  totality  to 
that  of  identity  and  contradiction,  and  therefore  re- 
lates to  the  idea  of  ground  or  logical  condition,  the 
third  stage  of  consciousness.    It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  philosophy  to  recognize  the  negative 
in  all  forms  that  it  assumes.    It  is  the  principle  of 
limit,  of  specialty  and  particularity,  hence  of  all 
distinction  and  difference;  it  is  likewise  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  contrariety,  and  hence  of  essence, 
force,  cause  and  substance.    What  is  most  wonder- 
ful is  that  it  is  the  principle  of  life  and  thinking, 
only  that  in  these  realms  it  appears  as  self-related. 
It  sounds  absurd  and  pedantic  in  the  highest  degree 
to  speak  of  self-negativity  as  the  principle  of  mind. 
But,  really,  there  is  no  insight  possible  into  self- 
activity  and  the  logical  conditions  of  experience, 
without  some  recognition  of  self- negation;  as  self- 
negation  is  also  affirmative,  because  it  is  identity 
as  well  as  distinction.    We  must  see  that  the  cate- 
gories of  experiments  and  the  world  are  not  based 
on  being,  or  even  on  essence,  but  that  being  and 
essence  are  based  on  this  negative  process  of 
self-relation,  which  we  recognize  as  pure  energy, 
causa  sui,  or  personality.    This  alone  is  the  root 
of  individuality,  independence  and  freedom.    The 
idea  of  God  is  the  unfolding  of  its  complete,  positive 
import .    There  will  be  no  meeting  of  the  school 
today,  as  many  of  its  members  propose  to  visit 
Rocky  Point. 
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(25)    Aug.  6,  1883„    THE  CONCORD  PHILOSOPHERS. 
BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  AS  A  PHILANTHROPIST.    MR.  SAN- 
BORN'S LECTURE  ON  THE  PHILANTHROPIC  PHILOS- 
OPHY—DEMOCRACY IN  AMERICA. 

CONCORD,  Thursday,  August  2.    The  lectures  at  the 
Concord  school  this  week  have  been  literary  as  well  as 
philosophic,  Julian  Hawthorne's  essay  on  "Novels"  being 
a  fine  piece  of  literary  criticism  as  well  as  a  philosophic 
analysis  of  the  art  of  the  novelist,  and  the  nature  of  the 
modern  agnostic,  who  is  not  so  altruistic  as  to  be  imper- 
vious to  satire.    "He  can  obey  the  superhuman  require- 
ments of  the  religion  of  humanity,  before  which  angels 
might  quail,  "  said  Mr.  Hawthorne,  "but  cannot  endure  the 
least  ridicule."     The  audience  was  the  largest  that  has  yet 
assembled,  and  everybody  was  charmed  with  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's thought,  and  with  the  felicity  of  his  statements, 
Mr.  Snider 's  two  lectures  on  Homer  have  also  happily 
blended  literature  with  philosophy,  and  last  night  Mr.  Mead 
lectured  very  acceptably  on  Carlyle  and  Emerson.    This 
morning  Mr.  Sanborn  gave  his  second  lecture,  taking  up 
Benjamin  Franklin  as  the  sequel  and  counterpart  to  Jona- 
than Edwards,  and  giving  Franklin  the  distinction  of  stand- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  philanthropic  philosophy  so  much  in 
vogue  in  the  18th  century,  and  which  has  culminated  at  last 
in  democracy  in  America  and  Europe. 

Mr.  Sanborn  began  as  follows:    "1  have  sometimes  had 
occasion  to  say,  "  wrote  Franklin  to  an  English  friend  in 
1783,  "that  it  is  prodigious  the  quantity  of  good  that  may 
be  done  by  one  man,  if  he  will  make  a  business  of  it. "   No 
better  illustration  of  this  saying  was  ever  seen  than  the 
career  of  Franklin  himself,  who  in  his  long  life,  from  1706 
to  1790,  devoted  himself  to  philanthropy  as  other  men  do 
to  the  acquisition  of  money  or  the  pursuits  of  ambition. 
Franklin  was  not  without  ambition,  nor  did  he  at  all  under- 
value money;  but  his  chief  ambition  was  to  do  good,  and 
his  genius  was  such  that  he  could  do  it  on  a  grand  scale. 
He  had,  indeed,  a  genius  for  doing  good,  as  the  poet  has  a 
genius  for  poetry,  and  the  general  for  war.    But  this  genius, 
and  the  singular  opportunities  for  philanthropy  which  his 
life  afforded,  could  not  have  resulted  in  such  conspicuous 
service  to  mankind,  had  not  the  18th  century  favored  a 
philanthropic  philosophy,  of  which  we  find  few  traces  be- 
fore Franklin's  time.    He  was  born  a  Puritan,  though  he 
did  not  long  remain  such;  and  he  grew  up  under  the  strong 
impressions  of  Puritan  discipline ,  which,  though  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  philanthropy  in  the  next  generation,  did 
not  naturally  produce  it.    The  Puritan,  like  the  Mussulman, 
was  too  much  occupied  with  the  exercises  of  his  own  re- 
ligion, and  with  his  duty  in  protecting  and  extending  it,  to 
have  much  time  for  doing  good  to  other  men  in  the  secular 
way;  and  even  Edwards,  with  all  his  self-devotion,  would 
labor  a  week  for  the  doctrinal  improvement  and  spiritual 
soundness  of  his  hearers  sooner  than  he  would  spend  a  day 
in  care  for  their  material  good.    "Seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  and  its  righteousness"  was  the  voice  to  which  he 
listened;    but  the  school  to  which  Franklin  belonged  was 
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of  a  more  practical  kind,  and  sought  directly  "the  relief 
of  man's  estate"  rather  than  "the  glory  of  the  Creator,  "-- 
these  being,  according  to  Lord  Bacon,  the  two  great  ob- 
jects of  knowledge  and  human  endeavor.    It  was  Bacon  in- 
deed (in  his  essay  on  "Goodness  of  Nature")  who  first  in 
England  set  forth  the  whole  doctrine  of  philanthropy,  and 
even  brought  the  word  out  as  language,  nearly  300  years 
ago.    "1  take  goodness,  "  said  Bacon,   "in  this  sense,  --the 
affecting  of  the  weal  of  men- -which  is  what  the  Grecians 
call  Philanthropia;  and  the  word  Humanity,  as  it  is  used, 
is  a  little  too  light  to  express  it.    Goodness  I  call  the  habit, 
and  goodness  of  nature  the  inclination.    This,  of  all  vir- 
tues and  dignities  of  mind  is  the  greatest,  being  the  char- 
acter of  the  Deity,  and  without  it  man  is  a  busy,  mischievous, 
wretched  thing,  no  better  than  a  kind  of  vermin.  "   And  then, 
after  some  prudent  observations  on  the  errors  into  which 
philanthropy  may  fall,  Bacon  says,  --and  his  words  might 
almost  be  taken  as  describing  Franklin:    "The  parts  and 
signs  of  goodness  are  many.    If  a  man  be  gracious  and 
courteous  to  strangers,  it  shows  he  is  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  and  that  his  heart  is  no  island  cut  off  from  other 
lands,  but  a  continent  that  joins  to  them;  if  he  be  compas- 
sionate toward  the  afflictions  of  others ,  it  shows  his  heart 
is  like  the  noble  tree  that  is  wounded  itself  when  it  gives 
the  balm;  if  he  easily  pardons  and  remits  offenses,  it  shows 
that  his  mind  is  planted  above  injuries,  so  that  he  cannot 
be  shot;  if  he  be  thankful  for  small  benefits,  it  shows  that 
he  weighs  men's  minds,  and  not  their  trash," 

Here,  however,  the  portrait  of  Franklin  stops,  in  Bacon's 
essay,  and  he  goes  on  to  name  a  tract  which  at  once  recalls 
the  Puritan,  and  suggests  Edwards  and  Hopkins,  rather  than 
the  comfortable  and  comfort -bringing  inventor  of  lightning- 
rods  and  Franklin  stoves.    "Above  all,  "  says  Bacon,  "if  he 
have  Sto  Paul's  perfection,  --that  he  would  wish  to  be 
anathema  from  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  his  brethren--it 
shows  much  of  a  divine  nature,  and  much  of  a  conformity 
with  Christ  himself. "   At  this  point  then  we  leave  Franklin 
and  come  to  John  Brown,  in  whom,  after  a  century's  ab- 
sence, the  Puritan  philosophy  of  self-sacrifice  to  the  thought 
of  duty  and  the  foreordination  of  God  re -appeared  in  all  its 
austere  greatness.    The  Puritan  was  not  dead,  as  we  thought, 
but  only  retired  from  the  cities  to  men,  to  the  cabin  of  the 
shepherd  and  the  pioneer :-- 

Where  he,  though  blind  of  sight. 

Despised  and  though  extinguished  quite. 

With  inward  eyes  illuminated. 

His  fiery  virtue  roused 

From  under  ashes  into  sudden  flame. 

So  Virtue,  given  for  lost. 

Depressed  and  overthrown,  as  seemed. 

Like  that  self -begotten  bird 

In  the  Arabian  woods  inboskt, 

That  no  second  knows  nor  third, 

And  lay  'ere while  a  holocaust. 

From  out  her  ashy  womb,  now  teemed. 

Revives,  reflourishes;  then  vigorous  most 

When  most  unactive  deemed; 

And  though  her  body  die,  her  fame  survives 

A  secular  bird,  ages  of  lives. 

Franklin  was  no  saint  and  no  martyr,  though  honest  and 
courageous  enough,   and  far  above  the  low  moral  level  of 
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the  century  in  which  he  lived,  and  to  which  he  contributed 
its  most  characteristic  impulse.    He  both  received  and 
gave  the  philanthropic  fire  of  the  age;  it  would  have  been 
there  without  him,  as  the  lightning  would  have  been  in  the 
cloud  which  he  tapped  with  his  kite  and  key;  but  it  was  Conk- 
lin  who  taught  that  fire  and  that  lightning  to  follow  his  plain 
and  easy  road,  and  plod  along  in  the  service  of  man.    "He 
snatched  the  lightning  from  heaven  and  the  scepter  from 
kings,  "  said  Turgot;  but  I  would  prefer  to  say,   "He  coaxed 
the  lightning  from  heaven  and  the  scepter  from  kings,  "-- 
for  the  methods  of  Franklin  were  never  abrupt  or  harsh, 
like  those  of  Puritanism.  They  stole  in  upon  mankind  like 
the  warm  and  unobserved  but  resistless  breathing  of  spring. 

So  Vernon  lived, 
Considerate  to  his  kind.    His  love  bestowed 
Was  not  a  thing  of  fractions,  half-way  done; 
But  with  a  mellow  goodness  like  the  sun 
He  shone  o'er  mortal  hearts,  and  brought  their  buds 
To  blossom  softly,  thence  to  fruits  and  seed. 
Forbearing  too  much  counsel,  yet  with  blows 
In  pleasing  reason  urged  he  took  their  thoughts 
As  with  a  mild  surprise;  and  they  were  good. 
Even  though  they  knew  not  whence  the  influence 

came. 
Nor  once  suspected  that  from  Vernon's  heart, 
That  warm  o'ercircling  heart,  their  impulse  flowed. 

It  is  a  modern  poet  who  has  thus  drawn  the  picture  of 
Franklin  without  intending  it;  but  Franklin  himself  in  his 
toilsome  youth,  while  a  stranger  in  little  Philadelphia,  to 
which  he  ran  away  from  little  Boston,  portrayed  himself, 
with  an  instinctive  foresight  of  genius.    At  the  age  of  23 
Franklin  thus  described  an  imaginary  person,  such  as  the 
world  acknowledged  him  to  be  60  years  later  o    "1  believe 
long  habits  of  virtue  have  a  sensible  effect  on  the  counte- 
nance.   There  was  something  in  the  air  of  this  man's  face 
that  manifested  the  true  greatness  of  his  mind;  which  like- 
wise appeared  in  all  he  said,  and  in  every  part  of  his  be- 
havior ,  obliging  us  to  regard  him  with  a  kind  of  veneration . 
His  aspect  is  sweetened  with  humanity  and  benevolence, 
and  at  the  same  time  emboldened  with  resolution;  equally 
free  from  diffident  bashfulness  and  an  unbecoming  assur- 
ance.   The  consciousness  of  his  own  innate  worth  and  un- 
shaken integrity  renders  him  calm  and  undaunted  in  the 
presence  of  the  most  great  and  powerful,  and  upon  the  most 
extraordinary  occasions.    He  always  speaks  the  thing  he 
means,  which  he  is  never  afraid  or  ashamed  to  do,  because 
he  knows  he  always  means  well.    He  never  contrives  ill 
against  his  neighbors,  and  therefore  is  never  seen  with  a 
lowering,  suspicious  aspect,    A  mixture  of  innocence  and 
wisdom  makes  him  ever  seriously  cheerful.    His  generous 
hospitality  to  strangers;  his  goodness,  his  charity,  his 
courage  in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed;  his  fidelity  in  friend- 
ship, his  humility,  his  honesty  and  sincerity;  his  piety,  his 
temperance,  his  love  to  mankind,  his  magnanimity,  his 
public -spiritedness,  and,  in  fine,  his  consummate  virtue, 
make  him  justly  to  be  esteemed  the  glory  of  his  country." 

These  eulogistic  words  painting  the  ideal  of  young  Frank- 
lin in  1729  hardly  come  up  to  the  actual  description  of  old 
Franklin,  as  he  moved  among  the  factions  of  English  party 
in  the  years  preceding  our  Revolution,  or  received  the 
homage  of  queens  and  nobles  just  before  the  downfall  of 
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that  splendid  society  of  the  old  regime  in  France.    Now 
such  great  qualities  are  not  based  on  mere  goodness  of 
nature,  nor  on  the  custom  and  conformity  of  mankind,  how- 
ever polished;  they  must  rest  solidly  upon  the  convictions 
of  philosophy.    These  convictions,  in  Franklin's  case  were 
mainly  ethical;  the  speculative  element  did  not  enter  largely 
into  them;  but  he  accepted,  to  some  extent,  the  Puritanic 
philosophy  which  I  have  hinted  at  in  a  former  lecture.    The 
sovereignty  of  God,  as  taught  by  Edwards,  would  have 
seemed  to  Franklin  too  metaphysical;  yet  in  the  main  he 
held  to  that  sovereignty  in  the  Puritan  sense.    In  that  affect- 
ing speech  which  Franklin  addressed  to  Washington  in  the 
convention  that  framed  our  constitution  in  1788,  --recom- 
mending daily  prayers, --he  said:    '1  have  lived,  sir,  a 
long  time,  and  the  longer  I  live  the  more  convincing  proofs 
I  see  of  this  truth  that  God  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
And  if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  without  his  notice, 
is  it  probable  that  an  empire  can  rise  without  his  aid?" 
Three  years  later,  and  but  five  weeks  before  his  death, 
Franklin  wrote  to  President  Stiles  of  Yale  College:    "I  be- 
lieve in  one  God,  the  creator  of  the  universe;  that  he 
governs  it  by  his  providence;  that  he  ought  to  be  worshiped," 
But  he  added,  as  if  containing  the  practical  part  of  this 
philosophy:    "I  believe  that  the  most  acceptable  service  we 
can  render  him  is  doing  good  to  his  other  children;  that  the 
soul  of  man  is  immortal,  and  will  be  treated  with  justice 
in  another  Life  respecting  its  conduct  in  this,  "  and  it  is  plain 
that  he  thought  the  good  of  others  was  to  be  consulted  quite 
as  much  for  the  sake  of  our  own  pleasure,  as  because  it 
was  acceptable  to  God;  at  least,  that  was  the  earlier  and 
more  selfish  view  which  he  took. 

Mr.  Sanborn  went  on  to  say  that  Franklin  was  the  first 
man  who  fully  understood  the  true  nature  and  expansive 
force  of  democracy,  and  that  he  based  his  anticipations  of 
the  future  greatness  of  America  upon  this  insight  which  he 
had  into  the  democratic  idea  in  practical  development.    Nor 
did  he  shrink  back,  as  many  of  his  contemporaries  did, 
from  the  ultimate  consequences  of  democracy,  provided  it 
took  effect  in  an  "enlightened"  country.    He  was  fond  as 
his  contemporaries  were  of  this  word  "enlightenment" 
which  has  now  become  a  sort  of  reproach,  --as  if  the  period 
of  enlightenment  were  necessarily  one  of  shallow  knowledge 
and  vain  hopes .    It  did  not  stand  so  in  the  capacious  mind 
of  Franklin;  and  whatever  opinions  be  seriously  entertained, 
it  wiU  be  well  for  us  to  consider  it  seriously  before  we  re- 
ject them.    Writing  in  1786  to  an  English  bishop,  he  said 
of  the  new  democratic  government  in  America:    "We  are  in 
the  right  road  of  improvement,  for  we  are  making  experi- 
ments.   I  do  not  oppose  all  that  seem  wrong;  for  the  multi- 
tude are  more  effectually  set  right  by  experience  than  kept 
from  going  wrong  by  reasoning  with  them.    And  I  think  we 
are  daily  more  and  more  enlightened;  so  that  I  have  no  doubt 
of  our  obtaining  in  a  few  years  as  much  public  felicity  as 
good  government  is  capable  of  affording."    '1  have  seen 
many  countries,  "  Franklin  said  on  another  occasion,   "and 
I  do  not  know  a  country  in  the  world  in  which  justice  is  so 
well  administered,  where  protection  and  favor  have  so  little 
power  to  impede  its  operations,  and  where  debts  are  re- 
covered with  so  much  facility.    Would  this  happen  if  we  were 
such  a  collection  of  scoundrels  and  villains  as  we  have  been 
represented?    And  insurrections  against  our  rulers  are  not 
only  unlikely  (as  the  rulers  are  the  choice  of  the  people)  but 
unnecessary;  as,  if  not  liked,  they  may  be  changed  annually 
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by  the  new  elections,"   These  arguments  are  now  familiar, 
and  experience  has  shown  their  sense;  but  they  were  reason- 
able to  Franklin  100  years  ago,  as  they  are  to  the  friends  of 
popular  government  to-day  „ 

The  different  manner  in  which  government  was  regarded 
by  the  philanthropists  and  the  Puritans  will  perhaps  appear 
most  striking  if  I  cite  here  a  letter  from  Franklin  to  Thomas 
Paine,  before  the  latter  published  his  books  against  the  re- 
ligion of  his  time ,    Franklin  would  dissuade  him  from  doing 
so,  but  on  grounds  of  prudence  and  propriety  rather  than 
because  such  a  work  would  be  a  sin  against  God,  and  would 
hazard  the  salvation  of  men,  which  would  have  been  the 
Puritan  reason  for  suppressing  it.    Franklin  wrote  to  Paine: 
"By  your  argument  against  a  particular  Providence,  though 
you  allow  a  general  Providence,  you  strike  at  the  founda- 
tions of  all  religion.    Though  your  reasonings  are  subtle 
and  may  prevail  with  some  readers,  you  will  not  succeed 
so  as  to  change  the  general  sentiments  of  mankind  on  that 
subject;  and  the  consequence  of  printing  this  piece  will  be  a 
great  deal  of  odium  drawn  upon  yourself,  mischief  to  you 
and  no  benefit  to  others.    But,  were  you  to  succeed,  do  you 
imagine  any  good  would  be  done  by  it?    You  yourself  would 
find  it  easier  to  live  a  virtuous  life  without  the  assistance 
afforded  by  religion.    But  think  how  great  a  portion  of  man- 
kind consists  of  weak  and  ignorant  men  and  women,  and  of 
inconsiderate,  inexperienced  youth  of  both  sexes,  who  have 
need  of  the  motives  of  religion  to  restrain  them  from  vice, 
to  support  their  virtue,  and  retain  them  in  the  practice  of 
it  till  it  becomes  habitual,  which  is  the  great  point  for  its 
security.    And  perhaps  you  are  indebted  to  religion  orig- 
inally, --that  is,  to  your  religious  education,  for  the  habits 
of  virtue  upon  which  you  now  justly  value  yourself.    You 
might  easily  display  your  excellent  talent  of  reasoning  upon 
a  less  hazardous  subject.    For  among  us  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, as  among  the  Hottentots,  that  a  youth,  to  be  raised 
into  the  company  of  men,  should  prove  his  manhood  by  beat- 
ing his  mother. " 

How  just  and  kindly  all  this  is !    Yet  how  far  from  the 
Puritanic  severity  toward  men  who  sinned  in  opinion! 

The  direct  continuator  in  America  of  Franklin's  political 
philanthropism  was  Jefferson;  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
carry  it  forward  into  an  organized  and  firmly  established 
system  of  government,  --differing  in  many  particulars  from 
that  which  Franklin  favored,  but  resembling  it  in  its  main 
feature--a  profound  trust  in  the  people.    In  this  essential 
point  Franklin  and  Jefferson  were  united;  and  it  was  the  task 
of  the  younger  philosopher  to  continue  and  develop  the 
political  system  of  the  elder,  upon  this  line  of  deep-seated 
faith  in  democracy.    The  European  philanthropists  of  the 
18th  century  were  nearly  all  stopped  short  of  democracy, 
either  by  natural  limitations ,  or  by  a  factitious  horror  into 
which  the  excesses  of  the  French  revolution  had  thrown 
them.    Most  of  these  European  philosophers  were  aristo- 
cratic by  position,  like  Shaftsbury  and  Bolingbroke;  or  by  an 
esthetic  bias  like  Voltaire  and  Burke;  or  by  the  accident  of 
their  political  situation  and  social  surroundings,  like  the 
Pitts,  father  and  son,  Turgot,  Fox  and  Mirabeau,  --if  Mira- 
beau  can  be  called  a  philosopher  at  all,  and  not  a  mere 
elemental  human  force ,  called  into  action  by  the  exigencies 
of  revolution.    Jefferson,  also,  was  aristocratic  by  posi- 
tion--for  the  gentry  of  Virginia,  to  which  he  belonged,  were 
as  proud  and  exclusive  in  spirit  as  the  older  aristocracies 
of  Europe.    But  by  nature  Jefferson,  like  Franklin,  was 
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democratic;  and  both  fell  easily  into  that  strong  movement 
toward  democracy  which  they  shared  and  largely  directed. 
It  was  their  felicity  to  have  for  their  political  stage  a  new 
country,  whose  every  physical  condition  was  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  the  new  idea;  and  to  live  in  a  century  when 
the  strong  philanthropic  bias  in  sentiment  and  thought  gave 
theoretic  democracy  every  opportunity.    To  reduce  this 
theory  to  practice  was  the  task  of  America,  and  in  this 
work  the  endowments  of  many  men  found  a  place  of  useful- 
ness.   Franklin  was,  first  of  all,  the  embodiment  of  self- 
help  and  the  standing  reputation  of  what  the  fixed  orders  of 
society  are  supposed  to  exist  for,  --namely,  to  develop  and 
bring  forward  talent  that  can  serve  the  state.    Here  in 
colonial  America  were  the  church,  the  college,  the  magis- 
tracy, the  accumulated  wealth  and  social  tradition  such  as 
could  exist  in  a  colony;  but  in  disregard  of  all  these  avenues 
to  distinction,  nature  obstinately  put  forward  this  poor  Bos- 
ton printer ,  -  -heretical  in  doctrine ,  doubtful  in  morals , 
without  family  or  influence  behind  him,  but  distinctly  and 
illustriously  the  son  of  his  own  achievements.    And, 
strangest  of  all,  this  plebeian  Poor  Richard  was  found  to 
possess  more  princely  qualities  than  men  born  in  the  purple. 
He  was  the  most  generous,  the  most  honorable,  the  most 
amiable  and  companionable  of  men;  wherever  he  appeared 
men  and  women  delighted  in  him;  the  aristocrats  themselves 
took  lessons  from  him  in  their  own  art  of  pleasing  and 
governing      mankind «    Could  we  have,  then,  a  more  bril- 
liant example  of  what  human  nature  might  be  and  do,  if 
only  these  chains  of  custom,  these  weights  of  privilege 
were  taken  off,  and  the  career  of  power  opened  to  every 
man  according  to  his  talent?    It  was  this  question  asked 
and  silently  answered  which  gave  Franklin  the  otherwise 
unaccountable  prominence  which  he  took  and  maintained 
among  the  powerful  men  of  his  time,  --which  made  Hume 
compliment  him  without  envy,  Voltaire  embrace  him  as  a 
son  and  Chatham  lean  upon  him  in  the  sharpest  crisis  of 
his  political  fortunes , 

As  the  questioning  scientist  of  this  generation--wiser, 
as  he  fancies  himself,  than  the  children  of  light --looks 
back  upon  Franklin's  scientific  renown,  he  finds  little  on 
which  to  base  it;  and  the  political  critic  of  our  time  makes 
himself  merry  with  Franklin's  mistakes  in  public  economy 
and  in  the  organization  of  government .    Nevertheless ,  the 
world  of  Franklin's  day  was  right,  and  our  questioning 
critics  are  wrong  in  estimating  the  bulk  of  our  great  practi- 
cal philosopher.    They  do  not  see  him  as  he  was,  for  they 
cannot  behold  behind  him,  and  as  it  were,  a  part  of  him- 
self, the  strong  and  eager  motion  of  his  century  toward 
democracy.    He  might  say  to  them  as  Talbot  said  to  the 
French  countess  who  thought  she  had  him  in  chains :-- 

No,  no;  1  am  but  shadow  of  myself; 

You  are  deceived,  my  substance  is  not  here; 

I  tell  you,  madam,  were  the  whole  frame    here. 

It  is  of  such  a  spacious  lofty  pitch, 

Your  roof  were  not  sufficient  to  contain  it. 

Before  the  revolution,  that  began  in  1775  and  is  still  going 
on,  Franklin  might  have  said  this  to  the  aristocracies  of 
Europe  and  America;  and  at  any  time  since  that  revolution 
has  taken  efiect--now  here,  now  there,  --he  might  say:-- 

How  say  you,  madam?    are  you  not  persuaded 
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That  Franklin  is  but  shadow  of  himself? 

These  are  his  substance,  sinews,  arms  and  strength, 

With  which  he  yoketh  your  rebellious  necks , 

Razeth  your  cities  and  subverts  your  towns, 

And  in  a  moment  makes  them  desolate. 

For,  in  truth,  all  the  victories  of  liberty  since  1775  have 
grown  out  of  the  movement  which  Franklin  and  his  brother 
philanthropists  set  going,  --which  made  Washington  its  will- 
ing and  Napoleon  its  unwilling  soldier,  and  which  has  known 
how  to  extract  an  equal  good  from  the  campaigns  of  Gari  - 
baldi,  of  Grant  and  of  Bismarck.    There  are  those  who 
think  these  victories  defeats ,  and  who  complain  that  with 
all  their  advance  in  liberty  the  human  race  is  no  better  off 
than  before.    Such  was  by  no  means  Franklin's  opinion. 
He  carried  through  life  his  youthful  optimism,  and  was  as 
sanguine  of  future  happiness,  both  in  this  world  and  in  that 
to  which  he  was  hastening,  at  the  age  of  82  as  other  people 
are  at  22,  --or  at  whatever  early  period  of  life  we  anticipate 
most  and  dismiss  doubt  from  our  minds. 

(26)  Aug.  7,  1883.  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE  AT  CON- 
CORD. HIS  LECTURE  BEFORE  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 

CONCORD,  Friday,  August  3.    "Is  Saul  also  among  the 
prophets?"  expressed  no  more  surprise  than  many  people 
of  to-day  will  have  to  hear  that  Julian  Hawthorne,  a  pro- 
fessional novelist  of  England  and  America,  has  been  phi- 
losophizing among  the  sages  and  metaphysicians  of  Con- 
cord.   This  town  was  his  father's  home  at  three  periods  of 
his  life  - -immediately  on  his  marriage  in  1842,  when  he 
occupied  the  Old  Manse  for  three  or  four  years;  again  in 
1852,  when  he  bought  Mr.  Alcott's  Hillside  cottage  and 
changed  its  name  to  "The  Wayside,  "  and  finally  in  1860, 
when  he  returned  from  Europe  to  the  Wayside,  rebuilt  the 
house  with  its  tower,  as  it  now  stands,  and  occupied  it  till 
his  death  in  1864.    As  a  boy,  therefore,  Julian  Hawthorne 
knew  Concord  well,  though  he  was  born  in  Boston  (in  1846) 
and  spent  his  early  childhood  in  Lenox.    His  school  educa- 
tion was  mainly  in  Concord,  "where  in  1860-62  he  was  a  pu- 
pil of  Mr.  Sanborn's  at  what  was  then  known  as  the  "Con- 
cord school,  "  and  he  entered  Harvard  from  Concord  in 
1863.    He  did  not  graduate  with  his  class  in  1867,  but  pur- 
sued engineering  studies  and  athletic  exercises  at  Cam- 
bridge until  the  autumn  of  1868,  when  he  went  to  Germany 
for  two  years,  and  since  1872  has  lived  mostly  abroad, 
either  in  Germany  or  England.    Returning  home  in  1882, 
he  spent  some  months  in  his  father's  house  here,  but  is 
now  a  resident  of  Morrisania,  within  the  limits  of  New  York 
city,  though  in  the  open  country,  where  he  is  at  present 
engaged  on  a  biography  of  his  father,  which  Osgood  will 
publish  next  winter. 

The  occasion  of  Julian  Hawthorne '  s  lecturing  at  the 
school  of  philosophy  was  this:    Having  been  invited  to  ad- 
dress the  Nineteenth  Century  club  in  New  York  last  winter , 
he  gave  there  an  essay  on  "Novels"  which  was  reported  in 
the  newspapers,  and  attracted  much  attention.    Coming 
under  the  eyes  of  his  Concord  friends,  they  found  in  it  so 
much  philosophic  analysis  that  they  agreed,  when  it  was 
seen  that  Mr.  Alcott  could  not  lecture  this  summer,  to  in- 
vite Mr.  Hawthorne  to  give  this  essay  in  place  of  one  of 
the  conversations  which  Mr.  Alcott  would  have  held.    The 
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invitation  was  accepted,  the  essay  re -written,  so  as  to 
differ  much  from  that  which  was  read  in  New  York,  and 
was  delivered  here  in  the  Hillside  chapel  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing to  the  largest  audience  which  has  this  year  listened  to 
the  Concord  lectures .    There  was  much  curiosity  to  hear 
what  the  young  novelist  would  say  about  his  own  art,  and 
what  criticism  he  would  pass  on  his  contemporaries  in 
English  and  American  fiction,  and  everybody  went  away 
delighted  not  only  with  the  grace  and  wit  of  the  lecture;  but 
with  the  profound  insight  it  displayed  of  the  essential  char- 
acteristic of  fiction  as  an  art ,  and  of  the  general  effect  on 
art,  in  all  its  fields,  of  the  present  agnostic  and  self- 
analyzing  tendency  among  cultivated  persons.    He  pointed 
out  that  the  novelists  of  America  and  our  artists  also  are 
very  susceptible  to  the  new  influences ,  and  that  the  Russian 
Tourgenieff,  whom  he  called  "the  parent  of  recent  fiction,  " 
had  very  strongly  affected  Henry  James  and  some  other 
Americans  of  genius ,    Of  the  agnostics  in  general  he  gave 
a  lively  picture;  quoting  their  definition  of  life  as  "the 
predicament  previous  to  death";  and  saying,   'If  the  Bible 
turn  out  true,  their  disappointment  will  be  an  agreeable 
one,  --if  not,  they  will  not  be  disappointed  at  all. "   Under 
the  agnostic  dispensation  he  thought  that  artists  will  be- 
come shy  of  justifying  their  own  title;  and  he  would  advise 
them,  if  they  must  belong  to  this  school,   "not  to  be  resigned 
or  complacent  agnostics .  "   He  stoutly  upheld  idealism  in 
fiction,  against  all  realism,  especially  what  he  calls  mere 
"realism  of  texture,  "  which  he  thought  was  too  visible  in 
the  elaborate  work  of  Mr .  Howells .    He  praised  the  author 
of  "Uncle  Remus"  as  capable  of  writing  better  than  most 
American  novelists  had  done;  thought  well  of  Mr.  Cable 
and  his  novels,  but  had  not  read  them  all;  and  had  a  good 
word  for  Mr.  Crawford's  successful  books.  In  fact,  his 
criticism  of  his  brother  artists  was  genial  and  not  likely 
to  give  offense  by  its  terms ,  though  it  might  do  so  from 
the  unsparing  principles  of  art  which  he  laid  down  for  their 
acceptance , 

This  was  the  second  time  only  that  Mr.  Hawthorne  has 
lectured,  and  his  success  was  such  that  he  ought  seriously 
to  be  considered  as  a  new  and  available  lecturer.    His 
manner  is  very  modest,  without  the  painful  shyness  which 
his  father  had,  and  in  appearance  he  now  much  resembles 
the  elder  Hawthorne,  though  hardly  so  large  or  so  hand- 
some.   His  voice  is  deep  and  pleasing,  and  by  practice 
would  become  very  agreeable  to  an  audience;  while  few  of 
the  literary  essayists  who  lecture  have  so  keen  and  finished 
a  style  as  this  lecture  displayed.    It  is  to  be  published  in 
autumn  in  the  Princeton  Review,  whence  newspapers  will 
be  apt  to  cut  out  for  republication  its  pithy  and  suggestive 
sentences.    Mr.  Albee,  the  Newcastle  poet,  is  the  literary 
lecturer  here  next  week;  and  the  feminine  philosophers -- 
Miss  Peabody,  Mrs.  Cheney  and  Mrs.  Howe--will  all  lecture 
next  week.    The  school  will  close  on  Friday  with  lectures  by 
Miss  Peabody  and  Mr.  Sanborn. 

(27)    Aug.  7,   1883.    CONCORD  PHILOSOPHY.    YESTER- 
DAY'S SESSIONS--PROFESSOR  HARRIS  CONSIDERS  THE 
ORDERS  OF  BEING  IN  NATURE. 

CONCORD,  MASS.,  Aug.  6,   1883. --The  speaker 
this  morning  at  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy 
was  Mr.  John  Albee,  who  delivered  the  first  of  two 
lectures  upon  "The  Norman  Influences  in  English 
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Language  and  Literature."    The  lecture  was  very 
interesting  and  was  attentively  listened  to  by  the 
audience  present.    The  evening  lecture  was  by  Pro- 
fessor Harris,  and  his  subject  was:    "The  World  as 
Revelation  of  the  Divine  First  Cause.  "   The  follow- 
ing is  an  abstract:- - 

It  is  our  object  in  this  lecture  to  consider  the 
orders  of  being  in  nature  in  the  light  of  the  idea  of 
creation  already  developed.    Science  in  our  time 
interprets  the  phases  of  nature  in  the  light  of  the 
principle  of  evolution.    In  the  "struggle  for  exis- 
tence" one  order  develops  into  another.    When  we 
have  seen  how  a  species  has  arisen  from  a  lower 
one  and  how  a  higher  has  ascended  from  it  in  this 
struggle  we  have  explained  it  in  the  spirit  of  science 
in  our  day.    Let  us  notice  that  this  "struggle  for 
existence"  as  a  manifestation  of  self-determination 
is  evident  enough,  and  the  adoption  of  this  point  of 
view  marks  the  arrival  at  an  epoch  in  which  the 
orders  of  being  will  be  seen  as  a  progressive  reve- 
lation of  the  divine:-- 

A  subtle  chain  of  countless  rings 
The  next  unto  the  farthest  brings; 

And  striving  to  be  man,  the  worm 
Mounts  through  all  the  spires  of  form. 

This  is  Emerson'  s  statement  of  the  doctrine  in 
1836.    How  does  this  idea  of  evolution  agree  with 
the  idea  of  creation  as  we  have  found  it  in  consider- 
ing what  follows  from  self-activity  as  the  first 
principle?    The  self-active  is  self-determinating 
and  self-knowing,  subject  and  object.    But,  as  ob- 
ject, it  is  also  self-knowing  and  self -determining. 
In  this  we  find  as  yet  no  necessity  for  creation  of 
finite  beings.    The  All-perfect  knows  himself  as 
all  perfect,  and  his  knowing  is  creating  because  will 
and  knowing  are  one  in  the  absolute.    Knowing  him- 
self  he  creates  for  this  self -knowing,  self- willing 
and  hence  pure  self-activity  like  himself  a  creator. 
But  the  second  self-activity  in  knowing  itself  knows 
its  relation  to  the  first--a  relation  of  derivation, 
and,  in  knowing  it,  creates  it.    It  was  in  this  con- 
templation by  the  second,  of  his  derivation  from  the 
first,  that  we  found  the  ground  of  creation  of  a  world 
of  finite  beings  .    The  second  knows  himself  as  pure 
self-activity,  but  as  having  made  himself  such  from 
a  state  of  mere  passivity  implied  in  derivation.    The 
state  of  passivity  has  been  transcended,  must  have 
been  transcended,  ever  since  the  first  came  to  self- 
knowledge.    But  as  absolute  self-knowledge  is  neces- 
sary in  the  first  principle,  the  same  has  been  attained 
by  the  second  from  all  eternity.    Hence  the  passivity 
involved  in  a  derivation  from  the  first  is  only  a  logi- 
cal presupposition,  and  not  chronological.    It  being 
necessary  that  this  logically  prior  state  of  passivity 
should  be  known  by  the  second  person  in  recognizing 
his  derivation  from  the  first,  it  follows  that  he 
creates  a  third,  not  simply  like  himself,  but  as 
eternally  proceeding  from  the  depths  of  passivity. 
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The  perfect  which  is  a  procession  is  eternally  per- 
fect, but  the  passive  is  an  ascending  series  of 
orders  of  being  in  a  state  of  becoming  an  evolution 
from  passivity  to  self-activity.    The  becoming  or 
evolution  has  necessarily  the  form  of  time,  because 
there  is  change  and  decay.    It  has  the  form  of 
space,  because  passivity  involves  externality  or 
exclusion;  for  it  arises  only  in  what  is  self -active, 
but  is  its  opposite  and  hence  excludes  it.    But  as 
this  evolution  is  as  eternal  as  the  self-knowledge 
of  the  second  person,  the  world  in  time  and  space 
is  eternal,  although  of  necessity  its  individuals 
exist  only  in  a  state  of  transition  and  loss  of  indi- 
viduality .    Suns  and  planets  have  their  youth  and 
old  age  just  as  animals  and  plants .    But  just  as  sure 
as  there  is  a  realm  of  perishable  individuals  the 
end  of  whose  existence  is  evolution,  just  so  sure 
there  must  be  a  realm  of  immortal  individuals  as- 
cending out  of  the  lower  realm  of  evolution  and  be- 
longing to  a  realm  wherein  self-evolution  or  educa- 
tion prevails . 

Says  Emerson:    "It  is  a  sufficient  account  of 
that  appearance  we  call  the  world  that  God  will  teach 
a  human  mind,  "  etc.    Vanishing  beings,  such  as 
belong  to  the  realm  of  evolution,  form  together  what 
msy  be  called  an  "appearance,  "  or  manifestation  of 
a  process  .    The  theory  of  evolution  interprets  the 
history  of  the  individual  by  the  law  of  the  process 
which  is  that  of  the  struggle  for  existence  or  the 
struggle  for  freedom  and  self-determination.    This 
struggle  is  the  school  of  development  of  individual- 
ity.   There  is  no  individuality  where  there  is  no 
self-activity.    Individuality  rises  higher  in  the  scale 
as  it  approaches  the  form  of  knowledge  and  will. 

A  compendious  survey  shows  us  three  orders  of 
being:    (a)  inorganic  nature;  (b)  life,  realized  in 
plant  and  animal;  (c)  self-conscious  intelligence 
realized  in  man.    There  are  three  principles  in  the 
first  of  these  realms,  progressively  realized.  They 
are  first  mechanism  or  externality,  which  is  void 
of  an  internal  bond  of  unity .    Space  and  time,  mere 
materiality,  mere  exclusion  and  impenetrability, 
in  so  far  as  they  appear  in  nature,  characterize 
this  realm  of  mechanism.    In  so  far  as  there  ap- 
pears dependence  of  one  being  upon  another  we  have 
a  principle  which  attains  its  typical  form  in  chemi- 
cal unity.    Each  manifests  another.    Gravitation, 
even,  is  such  a  manifestation.    But  in  this  phase  of 
being,  there  is  a  mediation  of  one  through  another 
which  in  its  highest  type  is  teleological.    Teleology 
is  the  third  phase  of  the  inorganic,  and  points  toward 
life  as  its  presupposition.    Life  manifests  the  phases 
of  universal  particular  and  individual- -in  a  process 
in  which  there  is  species  and  individual  and  self- 
determination  manifested.    In  the  plant  the  species 
only  manifests  self-determination,  each  motion  be- 
ing the  evolution  of  a  new  individual  out  of  the  old 
one.    But  in  animal  life  there  comes  feeling  and  loco- 
motion.   On  the  scale  of  feeling  there  develops 
sense  perception  and  representation  in  its  two 
phases  of  recollection  and  fancy.    When  the  animal 
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progresses  beyond  recollection  and  fancy  to  general- 
ization he  becomes  immortal  as  an  individuaL  This 
topic  is  reserved  for  the  next  lecture  „ 


(28)    Aug.  8,   1883„    PHILOSOPHY  AT  CONCORD.    LEC- 
TURES BY  MRS.  CHENEY  AND  MR.  ALBEE.    A  STUDY 
OF  NIRVANA— NORMAN  INFLUENCES  IN  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGE AND  LITERATURE— WHAT  ENGLISH  SPEAKERS 
OWE  TO  THE  NORTHMEN. 

CONCORD,  Aug.  7,   1883. --Mrs.   EdnahD. 
Cheney  and  Mr.  John  Albee  were  the  lecturers  at 
the  school  of  philosophy  today.    Mrs  .  Cheney  lec- 
tured in  the  forenoon  upon  "A  Study  of  Nirvana." 
A  full  abstract  follows :-- 

The  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  Nirvana  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  human  race  has  been  brought 
forward  as  an  argument  for  pessimism,  proving 
that  annihilation  is  esteemed  the  highest  good  to  be 
hoped  for .    This  belief  is  contrary  to  the  instincts 
of  humanity,  but  the  statement  of  its  wide  accep- 
tance could  not  be  disproved  until  modern  scholar- 
ship revealed  to  us  the  real  import  of  this  word. 
Besides  the  knowledge  of  this  religion  gained  from 
scholars  we  have  now  a  familiar  intercourse  with 
many  of  the  people  professing  it,  and  it  therefore 
becomes  of  practical  importance  to  us  to  under- 
stand this  word  in  its  relation  to  human  life.    Ac- 
cording to  Edwin  Arnold  this  doctrine  is  professed 
by  not  less  than  470,  000, 000  of  the  human  race, 
and  the  testimony  of  travellers  is  that  their  relig- 
ion is  inwoven  with  their  whole  lives ,  and  that  the 
doctrine  of  Nirvana  is  accepted  by  all,  and  not  in 
dispute  by  the  different  sects  into  which  Buddhists 
are  divided.    The  doctrine  of  Nirvana  is  negative 
in  form,  it  lays  its  stress  on  what  is  escaped,  or 
what  we  are  freed  from,  but  if  we  examine  it  care- 
fully we  find  that  it  is  not  negative  in  substance, 
but  is  an  affirmative  resulting  from  negations,  an 
attempt  to  reach  the  kernel  by  stripping  off  the 
husks,  an  assertion  of  the  essential  by  a  refusal 
to  rest  in  the  non-essential.    This  is  a  favorite 
form  of  expression  with  the  Buddhist.    The  lecturer 
illustrated  this  point  by  several  citations  from 
Buddhist  scriptures  .    Continuing,  Mrs .  Cheney 
said:    Yet  the  opposite  pole  appears  in  every  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrine  to  life,  in  the  train  of  disci- 
pline which  leads  to  Nirvana,  and  whenever  the 
votary  breaks  out  into  warmth  of  expression  and 
feeling.    In  all  the  earlier  treatises,  and  in  most 
of  the  latter,  Nirvana  is  described  in  endearing 
forms  of  speech,  and  even  the  most  condemned  af- 
firmation is  used  by  Magazena,  --"Great  King 
Nirvana  is."   This  effort  to  express  the  highest 
affirmation  by  negation  is  not  peculiar  to  Buddhism, 
as  is  illustrated  from  many  other  writers .    The 
negation  of  the  Buddhist  is  carried  so  far  as  to 
destroy  destruction.    "The  Matchless  Island,  possess- 
ing nothing,  and  grasping  after  nothing,  I  call  Nir- 
vana, the  destruction  of  decay  and  death." 
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Nirvana  is  not  like  the  limbo  of  indifference, 
where  Dante  leaves  those  souls  who  have  never  known 
the  Christian  redemption.    They  dwell  in  desire  with- 
out hope,  but  in  Nirvana  is  fruition  without  desire. 
Neither  has  it  anything  in  common  with  the  reckless 
acceptance  of  destruction  by  the  sensualist- -"Let  us 
eat  and  drink,  for  tomorrow  we  die."    This  point,  of 
which  numberless  illustrations  might  be  given,  should 
be  strongly  emphasized,  --that  Nirvana  never  ex- 
presses a  despair  of  life,  a  refuge  from  its  sorrows 
into  which  one  sinks  from  weariness;  it  is  not  a  piti- 
ful alternative  of  annihilation,  to  be  accepted  in  pref- 
erence to  the  tortures  threatened  by  a  cruel  theology, 
but  it  is  the  consummate  flower  and  fruit  of  existence, 
it  is  the  end  worth  all  the  strivings  and  sufferings, 
not  only  of  this  one  human  life  which  we  see  and  know 
now,  but  all  the  transmigrations  through  myriad 
forms,  higher  and  lower,  which  the  Buddhist  believes 
the  soul  may  be  obliged  to  pass  through  before  it  at- 
tains to  Nirvana, 

Nor  is  the  doctrine  of  Nirvana  based  upon  con- 
tempt of  human  life.    It  recognizes  all  its  misery  and 
suffering,  and  always  considers  life  as  temporary 
and  changing,  but  its  purpose  is  to  educate  the  soul 
for  Nirvana.    "From  this  shore  he  went  to  the  other 
shore,  entering  upon  the  most  excellent  way,  this 
way  is  to  lead  to  the  other  shore,  therefore  it  is 
called  the  way  to  the  other  shore."    While  the  doc- 
trine of  Gautama  seems  to  teach  the  annihilation  of 
self,  the  destruction  of  all  individuality,  it  really 
bases  itself  wholly  upon  individual  life.    Every  man 
must  gain  Nirvana  for  himself,  and  that  not  even  by 
his  deeds,  but  only  by  the  character  which  he  builds 
up  within  himself.    He  is  in  Nirvana  when  Nirvana  is 
in  him.    It  is  not  a  gift  from  God,  it  cannot  be  bought, 
it  must  be  lived  into.    Of  course,  the  doctrine  of 
gaining  Nirvana  by  personal  merit  has  been  perverted 
and  corrupted,  and  worldly  minded  people  strive  to 
gain  merit  by  outward  gifts  and  ritual  service,  but 
the  highest  doctrine  is  that  all  fasts  or  penances, 
or  receiving  or  giving  of  alms  are  not  works  of  merit 
by  which  Nirvana  can  be  bought,  but  only  means  for 
weaning  the  soul  from  earthly  passions,  and  by  affect- 
ing the  man'  s  inward  feelings  bringing  him  into  a 
holy  state. 

"Neither  the  flesh  of  fish,  nor  fasting,  nor  naked- 
ness, nor  torture,  nor  matted  hair,  nor  diet,  nor 
rough  skins,  nor  the  worshipping  of  the  fire,  nor  the 
many  immortal  penances  in  the  world,  nor  hymns, 
nor  oblations,  nor  sacrifice,  nor  observance  of  the 
seasons,  purify  a  mortal  who  has  not  conquered  his 
doubt."   The  Siamese  minister  says:    "The  holy  relig- 
ion of  Buddha  is  perfect  justice  springing  from  a 
man's  own  meritorious  disposition." 

Nirvana  is  never  an  outward  gift,  place  or  con- 
dition. It  is  a  state  of  the  soul  to  be  attained  only  by 
the  purification  and  elevation  of  the  mind  itself.  Yet 
everything  in  life  helps  toward  it.  The  doctrine  led 
to  the  extremes  of  asceticism  and  monkish  absurdi- 
ties ,  but  the  great  teachers  speak  of  the  daily  life 
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of  righteousness  as  the  true  path  to  Nirvana.    From 
this  intense  personality  comes  also  a  characteristic 
of  the  doctrine  of  Nirvana,  which  seems  hard  and 
unlovely.    It  is  a  lonely  salvation  which  appears  to 
ignore  eternal  relations .    Every  soul  works  out  its 
own  salvation  for  itself.    Having  attained  to  peace 
through  activity,  through  love  and  self-sacrifice, 
through  knowledge  and  the  power  of  contemplation, 
the  soul  does  not  share  its  joy  and  peace  with  others, 
but  dwells  in  effable  solitude,  in  the  silence,  in  the 
stillness .    So  it  looks  to  us,  but  it  is  hard  to  say 
this  of  a  faith  so  full  of  love  that  it  represents  its 
saints  as  even  quitting  Nirvana  after  it  is  attained, 
to  help  others  to  know  the  blessed  path.     Avalokies- 
wana  takes  an  oath  "to  save  every  creature  before 
permitting  himself  the  repose  of  Nirvana,  "  and  there 
are  passages  which  show  that  the  longing  for  future 
reunion  awaited  its  fulfillment  in  the  peaceful  life. 
It  is  a  serenely  republican  faith.    There  are  no 
elect.    Every  one  must  win  his  own  salvation,  and 
that  directly  and  personally.    "There  is  no  differ- 
ence between  man  and  man  but  that  which  is  estab- 
lished by  superiority  in  virtue;  and  hence  it  is  that 
the  state  of  women  among  Buddhists  is  so  very  much 
higher  than  it  is  among  Oriental  peoples  who  do  not 
hold  by  that  faith.    The  Burmese  woman  enjoys  many 
rights  which  her  European  sister  is  even  now  clam- 
oring for . " 

The  word    which  seeks  to  express  this  faith  is 
necessarily  vague  and  flexible,  and  is  often  differ- 
ently interpreted  by  its  votaries,  but  the  essential 
ideas  remain,  and  become  more  and  more  distinct 
as  we  study  the  varied  expressions  even  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  who  have  accepted  the  teachings  of 
Gautama.    The  idea  of  Nirvana  is  so  absolutely  in- 
dependent of  place  and  time,  is  so  purely  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mind,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  pass 
through  death  to  attain  to  it;  in  fact,  death  is  by  no 
means  held  to  have  any  final  effect  upon  human 
destiny;  it  is  one  of  the  many  changes  of  existence. 
There  are  instances  in  Buddhist  life  where  men  at- 
tained to  Nirvana  while  living,  and  Buddha  himself 
is  represented  as  rejoicing  at  having  attained  this 
extinction  of  desire,  and  travelling  from  place  to 
place  needing  no  other  food  than  "the  fruition  of 
Nirvana. " 

We  are  told  that,  in  Burmah,  the  religious  feasts 
are  very  cheerful,  and  the  whole  teaching  of  Buddhism 
is  of  the  tenderest  love.    Without  charity,  you  cannot 
attain  to  the  Nirvana. 


The  results  of  evil-doing  are  set  forth  with  fear- 
ful power.    There  is  no  escape  from  the  consequences 
of  evil,  but  in  the  actual  purification  of  the  soul.    The 
doctrine  of  Nirvana  is  more  than  a  mere  attempt  to 
release  the  individual  soul  from  suffering.    It  is  an 
effort  to  express  the  grand  aim  of  existence,  to  an- 
swer the  question.   For  what  cause  was  I  born,  and 
wherefore  came  1  into  the  world? 


But  has  this  word  really  solved  the  question? 
Does  it  give  us  the  answer  for  which  every  heart 
longs?    Ah!  if  it  did  we  should  be  no  longer  here,  work- 
ing and  suffering  still.    The  problem  is  larger  and 
grander  than  these  glorious  dreamers  could  state, 
harder  than  they  could  solve.    But  it  is  much  that  they 
tried  to  do  so,  and  that  they  did  not  rest  satisfied  with 
any  merely  outward  answers,  but  were  willing  rather 
to  rest  in  the  cold,  clean  air  of  negations,  than  to  as- 
sert anything  which  narrowed  the  path  and  shut  out  the 
possibility  of  the  infinite  and  the  eternal. 

To  us,  to  whom  it  is  not  endeared  by  long  ages  of 
reverence  and  love,  to  whom  it  is  not  entwined  with 
all  the  joys  of  life,  all  the  holy  aspirations,  all  the 
sweet  charities,  the  noble  self-sacrifices,  and  rich- 
est spiritual  and  mental  activities  of  humanity,  this 
word  seems  cold  and  colorless,  and  we  cannot  pene- 
trate its  meaning  or  feel  in  it  the  comfort  for  which  we 
seek  in  the  sorrows  of  life.    But  let  us  remember  that 
for  2400  years ,  to  myriads  of  human  souls ,  this  word 
has  represented  the  highest  aspiration  after  blessed- 
ness and  peace  that  their  hearts  could  frame;  it  has 
given  them  direction  and  motive  for  love,  disinterested- 
ness and  zeal,  purity  and  earnestness  for  truth,  ten- 
derness, not  only  for  man,  but  for  all  the  vast  universe 
of  sentient  creatures,  and  patience  in  suffering,  and 
self-control.    It  has  shut  out  from  its  promises  none 
of  any  sex  or  race  or  nation,  but  has  proclaimed  final 
good  for  all  who  followed  the  path  of  good,  and  with  un- 
hesitating assurance  has  promised  to  all  the  sick  and 
suffering,  to  all  the  penitent  and  sorrowful,  to  all  those 
who  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  a  final  and  eternal 
rest,  a  purity  and  stillness  which  nothing  can  mar. 

Is  all  this  nothing?    It  is  Nirvana. 

This  evening  Mr.  John  Albee  delivered  the  second 
of  his  two  lectures  upon  Norman  influence  upon  the 
English  language  and  literature.    He  continued  at  first 
the  subject  of  contribution  to  the  English  language 
from  Latin  sources,  especially  by  the  early  mission- 
aries .    Then  he  spoke  of  the  Danish  element  and  its 
contribution  of  common  and  slang  words .     "By,  "  which 
meant  originally  a  single  farm  and  then  a  town,  is  the 
ending  of  600  words  out  of  1370  Scandinavian  names 
of  places  in  England.    "Hustings,  "  used  for  "elections,  " 
meant  "a  count  of  the  house."    Many  common  and  low 
words  are  from  the  Danish,  gammon,  maw,  nab,   nag 
(to  tease),   nip  (to  sip),  stumpy,  swelter,  duffer, 
lubber,  skulk,  and  so  on.    The  god  Odin,  by  his  other 
name,  Nikarr,  which  means  a  violent  stroke,  gives 
us  "the  Old  Nick."    The  Danes  were  called  North- 
men in  France,  and  had  a  remarkably  rapid  growth 
in  civilization.    The  Norman  became  a  gentleman 
and  a  knight  before  he  knew  it.    Mr.  Albee  here 
made  a  degression  and  criticism  upon  the  present 
inefficient  method  of  teaching  grammar,  and  then 
continued,  saying  that  the  addition  of  words  to  a 
language  and  their  alteration  of  form  was  a  small 
matter  compared  with  the  change  of  structure  which 
was  going  on  through  the  Norman  period.    The 
language  lost  its  inflections  and  became  wholly 
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analytical  in  composition,  A  similar  change  had 
already  occurred  in  the  French,  Italian  and  Spanish 
in  coming  from  the  Latin.  Mr.  Albee  illustrated 
these  changes  in  much  detail,  speaking  also  of  the 
struggle  of  words  foi'  survival  and  the  infusion  of 
new  words  .  The  summing  up  of  the  two  lectures 
was  as  follows :-- 

I  have  traced  first  the  historical  outline,  show- 
ing the  career,  the  race  traits  and  some  of  the  out- 
ward circumstances  of  the  different  people  who 
lived  and  spoke  in  England  from  the  sixth  to  the  four- 
teenth centuries.    1  glanced  at  the  mark  left  by  each- 
Kelt,  Latin,  Saxon,  Dane- -upon  our  speech,  until 
we  come  to  the  Norman-French,  under  whose  domin- 
ion and  intellectual  influence  I  have  attempted  to 
show  the  breaking  up  of  our  old  manner  of  speech  and 
largely  of  thinking,  by  the  partial  fusion  of  two  dis- 
tinct languages,  and  the  formation  and  growth  of  a 
new,  wherein  we  have  seen  how  corruption  and  de- 
cay went  on  by  mutilation  and  abbreviation  of  exist- 
ing words,  the  wearing  away  and  final  loss  of  in- 
flections, the  surrender  of  old  idioms,  the  disuse 
of  words  and  phrases ,  and  the  repair  of  all  this  and 
the  reconstruction,  by  putting  together  old  materials 
in  fresh  combinations,  the  introduction  of  an  im- 
mense number  of  new  words  for  new  things ,  and  the 
retention  of  both  new  and  old  names  for  old  things, 
until,  notwithstanding  we  speak  substantially  the 
tongue  of  our  forefathers,  neither  Saxon  nor  Norman 
would  be  able  to  understand  us  or  we  them.    But  all 
the  same,  we  are  in  our  old  English  home.    You 
cannot  see  the  framework  of  the  house  in  which  you 
live,  so  many  ceilings,  ornaments  and  conveniences 
overlay  it;  yet  it  is  thejre,  the  substantial  walls  on 
which  you  may  hang  as  much  as  you  have  to  hang. 
And  doubtless  underneath  all  that  is  even  alien  and 
imitative  must  stand  the  solid  and  bonded  timbers 
of  Anglo-Saxon  speech  and  thought.    Solid,  indeed, 
they  are,  but  I  should  not  like  to  say  they  were  fair- 
ly finished;  something  of  the  tree  trunk  lingers  in 
them,  resinous,  inflexible.    Praise  for  our  tongue 
there  must  be,  but  mainly  because  it  was  unloosed 
by  the  Normans .  Some  have  written  in  it  with  the 
pen  of  angels .    Some  praise  it  as  perfect;  that 
praise  comes  from  those  who  think  that  all  which 
is  required  for  a  perfect  instrument  is  a  creative, 
thinking  intelligence  behind  it.    We  have  thought  best 
to  inject  the  art  of  expression,  or,  at  least,  not  to 
cultivate  it.    Such  as  chance  to  be  gifted  in  speech 
astonish  us;      it  is  seldom  reckoned  an  acquirement, 
but  the  imposition  of  nature.    The  old  idea  of  inspira- 
tion continues,   "in  that  same  hour  shall  be  given  you 
what  ye  shall  speak. "   Do  not  take  too  much  pains 
about  the  manner,  either.    If  you  have  matter,  no 
matter.    All  the  rest  is  millinery,  frosting  and  frip- 
pery.   If  any  one  succeeds,  it  is  called  genius,  of 
which  we  expect  no  less  than  that  it  shall  break  all 
rules ,    It  is  our  higher  law  of  criticism  that  each 
must  be  judged  by  himself,  by  his  own  laws .    This 
makes  any  criterion  impossible,  and  the  quality  of 
literary  work  remains  undecided  until  time  settles 
it,  --an  ignoble,  harmful  postponement. 
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There  are  some  natural  causes  of  this  in  the 
antagonistic  element  out  of  which  our  race  has  been 
formed,  which  are  not  yet  completely  fixed .    Our 
language  is  of  precisely  the  same  composite  character; 
nor  is  it  yet  entirely   welded  together.    It  is  not  equal 
to  man's  highest  thought  and  imagination.    There  are 
still  impediments  to  utterance  outside  of  imperfect 
corruptions ,    A  few  times  Shakespeare  broke  through 
these,  and  was  the  master  and  not  the  slave  of 
language .    1  recall  an  instance  in  the  beginning  of 
the  thirty -third  sonnet:- - 

Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain  tops  with  sovereign  eye. 

Such  language  is  the  ample,  even  luxurious  panoply 
of  the  writing  man;  flowing,  ornamental  wholly,  con- 
cealing the  effort,  whether  it  walks  or  flies. 

Yet,  in  conclusion,  everything  of  that  nature 
was  foreign  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  temperament.    But 
the  Normans  had  first  a  talent  for  organization, 
shown  in  the  government  of  their  own  country,  and 
afterward,  in  a  higher  degree,  England.    Next  they 
developed  an  architecture- -one  of  the  chiefest  signs 
of  a  gifted  race,  in  another  form  the  same  love  and 
talent  for  organization  in  material  shapes.    In  fine, 
they  had  in  its  incipiency  the  modern  artistic  sense 
of  order  and  proportion,  and  the  ornamentation  of 
life  and  all  its  environments .    They  were  fond  of 
noble  sports.    They  were  a  dark-eyed  race,  lovers 
of  women  after  a  new  manner --the  romantic,  the 
knightly.    They  had  sufficient  pride  to  scorn  labor 
and  to  maintain  a  certain  loftiness  of  demeanor  to 
their  early  piracies  and  their  late  conquests .    Like 
the  Kelts,  they  dressed  themselves  for  battle,  and 
sung  at  the  outset  high  and  inspiring  songs .    Unlike 
the  Saxons,  they  were  temperate  in  their  personal 
habits.    All  these  tendencies,  transplanted,  trans- 
ferred with  Teutonic  blood,  united  to  make  the 
modern  English  gentleman,  soldier,  statesman, 
poet,  with  a  distinctive  cast  of  mind  in  action  or 
reflection.    When  he  thinks,  he  is  sad;  when  in  ac- 
tion, he  is  happy  and  contented.   Every  great  English 
writer  or  poet  has  a  vein  of  delicious  melancholy, 
a  strong  subjective  mood  which  measures  the  out- 
ward world  by  itself;  impugns  contemporary  insti- 
tutions, would  reconstruct  them  and  seek  reconcile- 
ment in  placing  its  ideals  in  the  past,  its  hopes  in 
the  future. 

Meanwhile  the  sturdy  Anglo-Saxon  temper  in  us 
works  on  in  the  present,  contented  with  realities; 
with  little  intellectual  and  no  literary  light,  a  com- 
placent and  unconscious  materialism,    Anglo-Saxon 
also  is  our  ancestor;  and,  compared  with  the  histori- 
cal development  of  most  ancient  and  modern  races, 
how  brief  is  the  period  from  Hengist  and  Horsa  to 
Victoria!    The  savage  instincts  in  us  are  not  yet 
eliminated,  but  are  diverted  to  labor  and  especially 
to  the  overcoming  of  physical  obstacles.    The 
sources  of  our  poetry  are  found  at  a  Norman  well- 
head.   Anglo-Saxon  literature  is  barbaric  in  form 
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and  sentiment.    The  sound  of  its  verse  is  like  that 
of  a  rough  sea  on  a  pebbly  shore,  sharp  and  rattling. 
Forceful  are  its  short  lines ,  unadorned  save  by  a 
capricious  and  tirescme  alliteration.    The  muse 
had  but  a  single  note,  a  song  of  fighting,  with  no 
pleasing  human  interests  interspersed,  such  as  re- 
deem the  epics  and  heroics  of  the  Old  World .    I 
know  no  piece  of  literature  so  remote  from  the  hu- 
man as  the  epic  of  Anglo -Saxondom  and  the  early 
Teutonic  race  called  Beowulf.    It  might  be  the  work 
of  the  missing  link.    But,  fortunately,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  career  was  interrupted,  its  language  over- 
thrown, and  a  new  scene  opened  upon  its  ideas  and 
imagination,  though  in  a  mixed  race  like  ourselves, 
and  a  language  so  composite  and  difficult  to  write, 
no  man  has  thus  far  arisen  who  embraces  so  fully 
the  nature  of  all  and  is  possessed  of  so  universal  a 
speech  as  to  be  perfectly  heard  and  completely 
understood.    I  refer  exclusively  to  literary  expres- 
sion.   In  morals,  in  politics,  in  commerce,  we 
are  more  of  one  mind,  because  all  have  been  in- 
terested in  the  Protestant  religion,  in  freedom  and 


;in  the  means  of  living.    But  in  literature  we  are  at 
!sea  without  a  chart.    Its  genius  is  phenomenal  in  the 
English  race.    The  vast  majority  know  not  what  to 
make  of  it,  and  betake  themselves  to  their  sermons 
and  hymnbooks,  their  newspaper  and  novel.    Some- 
times, at  the  end  of  an  exceptionally  long  literary 
life,  or  from  some  lucky  popular  expression,  a 
writer  receives  his  due  meed.    But  generally  he 
must  die  first. 

Then,  if  once  he's  fairly  dead. 
There  begins  a  spendthrift  giving 

as  excessive  as  in  the  beginning  it  was  meagre.  But 
when  we  met  the  Norman  and  were  overcome,  a 
seed  was  planted  whereof  will  grow  in  due  season 
a  thought  that  will  have  no  want  of  expression,  a 
strength  which  will  also  be  firm  and  tender,  a 
beauty  that  shall  be  one  with  utility. 

Dr.  Harris  will  lecture  tomorrow  morning, 
and  Mr.  Snider  in  the  evening. 
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(29)   Aug.  8,  1883.    FURTHER  CONCORD  PHILOSOPHY, 
WOMEN  LECTURING  AT  THE  CONCORD  SCHOOL.    MRS. 
CHENEY  ON  NIRVANA,  THE  BUDDHIST  HEAVEN- -MRS. 
HOWE'S  CONVERSATION- -MISS  PEABODY'S  LECTURE 
NEXT  FRIDAY. 

CONCORD,  Tuesday,  August  7.    By  some  chance,  the 
only  three  women  who  lecture  to  the  Concord  philosophers 
this  year  all  lecture  in  this,  the  last  week  of  the  term,  -- 
Mrs.  Cheney  to-day,  Mrs.  Howe  Thursday  and  Miss  Pea- 
body  Friday  morning.    Mrs.  Cheney  has  been  a  lecturer 
here  from  the  first,  and  her  lecture  this  year  was  a  study 
of  the  Buddhist  beUef  called  "Nirvana."   She  said  among 
other  things :    The  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  Nirvana  by 
a  large  portion  of  the  human  race  has  been  brought  for- 
ward as  an  argument  for  pessimism,  proving  that  annihila- 
tion is  the  greatest  good  to  be  hoped  fo^.    This  belief  is 
contrary  to  the  instincts  of  humanity,  but  the  statement  of 
its  wide  existence  could  not  be  proved  until  modern  scholar- 
ship revealed  to  us  the  real  import  of  the  word.    Besides 
the  knowledge  of  this  religion  gained  from  scholars ,  we 
h^ve  now  a  familiar  intercourse  with  many  of  the  people 
professing  it,  and  it  therefore  becomes  of  practical  im- 
portance to  understand  this  word  in  its  relation  to  modern 
life.    According  to  Edwin  Arnold  this  doctrine  is  professe|d 
by  not  less  than  470,000,000  of  the  human  race;  and  the 
testirpony  of  travelers  is  that  their  religion  is  inwoven  with 
their  whole  lives,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  Nirvana  is  acT- 
ceptefi  by  all,  and  is  not  in  dispute  by  the  different  sects 
into  which  Buddhists  have  divided . 

The  doctrine  of  Nirvana  is  negative  in  form;  it  lays  its 
stress  on  what  is  escaped,  --on  what  we  are  freed  from,  — 
but  if  we  examine  it  carefully  w^  find  that  it  is  not  negative 
in  substance;  but  is  an  affirmation  resulting  from  negations, 
an  attempt  to  re^ch  the  kernel  by  stripping  off  the  husk?; 
an  assertion  of  the  essential  by  a  refusal  to  rest  in  the  non- 
essential.   This  is  a  favorite  form  of  expression  of  the 
Bufidhist.    Illustrations  of  this  point  were  given  from  Budd- 
hist scriptures.    Yet  the  opposite  pole  appears  in  every  ap- 
plication of  the  doctiine  to  life;  in  the  train  of  discipline 
which  leads  to  Nirvana;  and  whenever  the  votary  breaks  out 
intp  warmth  of  expression  and  feeling.    'In  all  of  the   ear- 
lier treatises,  and  most  of  the  later.  Nirvana  is  described 
in  endearing  forms  of  speech;"  and  even  the  most  con- 
(lensed  affirmation  is  used  by  Nagagena,   "Great  king.  Nir- 
vana is. "   This  effort  to  express  the  highest  affirmation  by 
negation  is  not  peculiar  to  Buddhism --as  is  illustrated 
from  many  writers.    The  negation  of  the  Buddhist  is  car- 
ried so  far  as  to  destroy  destruction.    "The  matchless 
island,  possessing  nothing  and  grasping  after  nothing--! 
call  Nirvana;  the  destruction  of  decay  and  death.  " 

Nirvana  is  not  like  the  Limbo  of  Indifference  where  Dante 
leaves  those  souls  who  have  never  known  the  Christian  re- 
demption. They  dwell  in  desire  without  hope;  but  in  Nir- 
vana is  fruition  without  desire .    Neither  has  it  anything  in 
common  with  the  reckless  acceptance  of  destruction  by  the 
sensualist:    "^et  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 
It  is  not  a  gift  from  God,  it  cannot  be  bought,  it  must  be 
lived  into.    Of  course  the  doctrine  of  gaining  Nirvana  by 
personal  merit  has  been  perverted  and  corrupted;  and 
worldly-minded  people  strive  to  gain  merit  by  outward 
gifts  and  ritual  service;  but  the  highest  doctrine  is  that  all 
fasts  or  penances,  or  receiving  and  giving  alms,  are  not 
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works  of  merit  by  which  Nirvana  can  be  bought,  but  only 
means  for  weaning  the  soul  from  earthly  passions,  and, 
by  affecting  the  man's  inward  feelings,  bringing  him  into 
a  holy  state.    Thus  it  is  said:    "Neither  the  flesh  of  fish, 
nor  fasting,  nor  nakedness,  nor  torture,  nor  matted  hair, 
nor  dirt,  nor  rough  skins,  nor  the  worshiping  of  the  fire, 
nor  the  many  immortal  penances  in  the  world;  nor  hymns, 
nor  ablutions,  nor  sacrifice,  nor  observance  of  the  seasons, 
can  purify  a  mortal  who  has  not  conquered  his  doubt." 

Nor  is  Nirvana  ever  an  outward  gift,  place  or  condition; 
but  a  state  of  the  soul,  to  be  attained  only  by  its  purifica- 
tion and  elevation.    Yet  everything  in  the  Buddhist  life  leads 
to  it  or  helps  toward  it.    Hence  the  extremes  of  asceticism 
and  monkish  absurdities ,  but  the  great  teachers  speak  of 
the  daily  practice  of  righteousness  as  the  true  path  to  Nir- 
vana.   A  characteristic  of  Nirvana  which  seems  hard  and 
unlovely  is  this,  — that  every  soul  works  out  salvation  for 
itself,  and  then,  having  attained  to  peace  through  activity, 
through  love  and  self-sacrifice,  the  soul  emancipated  does 
not  share  its  joy  and  peace  with  others  but  dwells  in  the 
silence  of  ineffable  solitude.    At  least,  so  it  looks  to  us; 
yet  it  is  hard  to  say  this  of  a  faith  so  full  of  love  that  its 
saints  abandon  Nirvana  after  its  attainment  to  help  others 
know  "the  blessed  path";  and  there  are  passages  which 
show  that  the  longing  for  future  reunion  awaits  its  fulfill- 
ment in  the  peaceful  life.    It  is  also  a  severely  republican 
faith;  every  one  must  win  his  own  salvation,  and  that 
directly  and  personally,   "There  is  no  difference,  "  they 
say,   "between  man  and  man,  ^ave  that  which  is  established 
by  superiority  in  virtue,  "  and  hence  the  state  of  women 
among  the  Buddhists  is  far  higher  than  among  other  Oriental 
peoples .    The  women  of  Burmah  enjoy  many  rights  which 
those  of  Europe  and  America  are  now  clamoring  for. 

The  idea  of  Nirvana  is  so  absolutely  independent  of 
place  and  time --so  pirely  a  condition  of  the  mind,  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  pass  through  death  in  order  to  attain 
it;  in  fact,  death  is  by  no  means  held  to  have  any  final 
effect  upon  human  destiny.    There  are  instances  in  Budd- 
hist life  where  men  attained  to  Nirvana  while  living,  and 
Buddha  himself  appears  as  rejoicing  in  this  extinction  of 
desire,  and  as  traveling  from  place  to  place  without  need 
of  other  food  than  "the  fruition  of  Nirvana."  We  learn  that 
in  Burmah  the  religious  feasts  are  very  cheerful,  while  the 
whole  Buddhist  teaching  is  of  the  tenderest  love;  without 
charity  none  can  attain  to  Nirvana.    Miss  Bird's  "Travels 
in  Japan"  show  the  influence  of  their  faith  in  the  daily  lives 
of  the  people.    Mr.  Arkanatz,  a  liberal  Buddhust,  being 
asked  what  was  the  object  of  the  Buddhist  religion,  replied, 
"To  make  men  pure  and  to  keep  alive  a  belief  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  righteous- 
ness."   "But  has  this  word  Nirvana  really  solved  the  ques- 
tion?   Does  it  give  us  the  ansv^er  which  every  heart  longs 
for?    Oh!  if  it  did,  we  should  no  longer  be  here  toiling  and 
suffering  still.    The  problem  is  larger  and  grander  than 
they  could  solve;  but  it  is  much  that  they  tried  to  do  so, 
and  that  they  did  not  feel  satisfied  with  any  merely  out- 
ward answers,  but  were  wilUng  rather  to  rest  in  the  cold 
clear  air  of  negations  than  to  assert  anything  which  nar- 
rowed the  path  and  shut  out  the  possibility  of  the  infinite 
and  eternal."   Such  was  Mrs,  Cheney's  conclusion. 

It  is  understood  that  Mrs .  Howe  will  read  to  the  school 
some  passages  from  her  unpublished  memoir  of  Margaret 
FuUer,  as  a  text  for  conversation,  Thursday  morning. 
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Friday  morning  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  who  has  been  a 
constant  participator  in  the  conversations  from  day  to  day, 
will  read  her  one  lecture  on  "Paradise  Lost;"  and  on  Fri- 
day evening  the  school  will  close  for  this  year  with  Mr. 
Sanborn's  lecture  on  Emerson  as  the  representative  of  the 
"Ideal  and  Vital  Philosophy,"   It  is  uncertain  in  the  present 
state  of  Mr,  Alcott's  health,  and  in  the  absence  of  Dr. 
Jones  of  Illinois,  whether  any  session  will  be  held  at  Con- 
cord next  summer;  but  there  is  talk  of  a  winter  session  at 
Boston  or  in  some  other  city,  if  the  course  of  lectures  can 
be  well  organized  at  that  season  of  the  year. 

(30)    Aug.  9,  1883.    CONCORD  LECTURES.    WHAT  WAS 
SAID  BY  DR.  HARRIS  AND  MR,  SNIDER.    CLOSE  OF  THE 
COURSE  OF  EACH- -INDIVIDUAL  IMMORTALITY  OF  MAN 
—SELF -ACTIVITY  THE  HIGHEST  PRINCIPLE -tTHE  ILIAD 
--ITS  UNITY  AND  HOMER'S  GREATNESS. 

CONCORD,  Aug.  8,    1883, --Dr.  Harris  lectured 
here  this  forenoon,  and  Mr.  Snider  this  evening,  and 
each  of  them  concluded  his  course.    Dr.  Harris's 
theme  was  "The  Immortality  of  the  Individual  Man,  " 
and  his  course  of  thought,  in  condensed  form,  was 
as  follows:  -- 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  question  of  the  in- 
dividual immortality  of  man  in  the  light  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  we  have  discussed  in  the  previous 
lectu;res  of  this  course.    Our  subject  has  two  phases. 
First,  we  must  inquire  what  are  thp  conditions  of 
immortality,  and  what  beings  in  the  world,  if  any, 
possess  suph  conditions.    Secondly,  we  must  cqnsider 
the  question  in  the  light  of  the  first  principle  of  the 
world  as  we  found  it  revealed,  as  the  supreme  con- 
dition of  existence  and  experience.    In  our  previous 
lectures  we  have  taken  up  and  discussed  in  detail 
nearly  all  of  the  elements  of  our  problem,  and  it  re- 
mains for  us  now  to  gather  them  together  systemati- 
cally and  draw  our  inferences  . 

How  is  it  possible  that  in  this  world  of  perish- 
able beings  there  can  exist  an  immortal  and  ever- 
progressing  being?    Without  the  personality  of  God 
it  would  be  impossible,  because  an  unconscious  first 
principle  would  be  incapable  of  producing  conscious 
beings,  or  if  they  were  produced,  it  would  overcome 
them  as  incongruous  and  inharmonious  elements  in 
its  world .    It  would  finally  draw  them  all  back  into 
its  image,  and  destroy  conscious  individuality.    In 
our  investigation  of  the  presuppositions  of  experience 
we  have  found  causa  sui,  or  self-activity,  as  the  ul- 
timate principle,  and  we  have  in  the  intellect  and 
will  what  is  harmonious  with  that  principle.   Science, 
in  teaching  the  doctrine  of  evolution  and  that  of  the 
struggle  for  existence,  favors  the  doctrine  that  in- 
telligence and  will  are  the  surviving  and  permanent 
substance.    For  intelligence  and  will  triumph  in  that 
struggle,  and  prove  themselves  the  goal  to  which 
the  creation  moves . 

A  survey  of  the  orders  of  being  in  the  world  con- 
firmed us  in  our  conclusions  formed  in  view  of  the 
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requirements  of  the  principle  of  self-activity  and  its 
creation.    For  we  found  space  and  time  and  inorganic 
matter  pervaded  by  the  principles  of  mechanism  and 
chemism.    Organic  being,  whether  plant  or  animal, 
manifests  self-activity  in  various  degrees.    The  plant 
possesses  assimilation  or  the  nutritive  process ,    It 
reacts  on  its  environment.     It  is  a  real  manifestation 
of  individuality.    Perhaps  one  would  say  that  the  rock, 
or  the  wave,  or  the  wind  has  individuality,  and  re- 
acts on  its  environment.    Certainly  the  plant  possesses 
individuality  in  a  less  questionable  form.    The  action 
of  water,  air,  and  mineral  does  not  avail  to  assimilate 
other  substances  into  its  own  form.    The  plant  takes 
up  some  portion  of  its  environment  into  itself  and 
stamps  on  it  its  own  form,  making  it  a  vegetable  cell 
and  adding  it  to  its  own  structure.    But  it  cannot  con- 
quer all  of  its  environment  in  this  way.    It  would 
have  to  become  some  world -tree  Ygdrasil  if  it  should. 

The  infinite,  the  a^Dsolute,  the  self-active  must, 
as  we  have  before  shown,  be  its  own  environment. 
The  plant  form  of  existence  cannot  realize  self-activ- 
ity except  to  a  limited  degree.    The  portions  of  its 
environment  which  it  takes  up  and  assimilates,  more- 
over, produce  growth  or  expansion  in  space.    This 
expansion  implies  separation  of  parts.    The  individ- 
uality of  plants  is  rather  of  the  species  than  of  the 
particular  plant.    The  individuality  is  in  transition, 
being  manifested  by  the  growth  of  new  limbs,  twigs, 
leaves  or  fruit,  sprouting  out  from  the  old  as  the 
first  did  from  the  earth.    Because  the  plant  is  a  con- 
stant transition  from  one  individual  to  another,  it 
cannot  manifest  identity  except  in  the  species .    In 
the  animal  we  have  feeling  and  locomotion,  and  the 
unity  falls  in  the  particular  animal  as  well  as  in  the 
species.    Feeling  implies  self -activity,  not  only  in 
reaction  on  the  environment  as  in  nutrition,  but  in 
reproducing  the  impression  made  by  the  environment 
within  the  soul  of  the  animal.    Unless  the  animal  re- 
produces for  himself  the  limitation  caused  by  the 
environment  there  is  no  perception.    The  reproduc- 
tion is  accompanied  by  an  unconscious  judgment  or 
inference  that  transfers  the  occasion  of  the  feeling 
to  an  external  world.    Thus  time,  space  and  causality 
are  elements  in  feeling  or  sense-perception,  but  the 
subject  is  unconscious  of  them.    The  animal  sees, 
hears,  tastes,  smells,  or  touches  the  objects  of  his 
environment,  unconscious  that  he  does  this  by  re- 
producing within  himself  the  shocks  made  upon  his 
senses  by  them. 

This  activity  of  reproduction  is  only  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  objects .    But  there  is  a  higher  order  of 
reproduction  which  is  free  from  the  presence  of  im- 
pressions on  the  senses.    This  is  called  representa- 
tion, and  is  in  two  forms,  -  -(a)  recollection  of  for- 
mer perceptions,  and  (b)  free  fancy,  in  which  the 
soul  causes  to  arise  within  itself,  by  limitation,  new 
combinations  of  perceptions  recalled  or  entirely 
new  objects .    Although  the  activity  of  representation 
is  a  higher  form  of  manifestation  of  individuality, 
and  seems  to  be  quite  free  from  time  and  space,  yet 
it  is  still  limited,  because  the  object  is  a  particular 
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image,  just  as  much  as  the  perception  of  any  partic- 
ular object  in  the  world.    The  being  which  perceives 
or  feels  is  a  self-activity  in  a  higher  sense  than  is 
manifested  in  plant-life,  but  it  is  not  its  own  object 
in  the  forms  of  mere  feeling,  or  sense -perception, 
or  recollection,  or  fancy.    Itself  is  a  causal  process, 
and  therefore  a  generative  energy,  rather  than  a 
particular  result  or  thing.    When  the  self-activity,  in 
reproducing  an  impression,  perceives  at  the  same 
time  its  own  freedom  or  causal  energy,  then  it  be- 
comes conscious  of  self.    This  takes  place  in  the 
recognition  of  objects  as  belonging  to  classes  or 
species ,    Here  begins  the  immortality  of  the  individ- 
ual.   Not  before  this,  because  the  individual  is  and 
can  be  only  a  self-activity,  and  cannot  know  himself, 
except  as  generic .    An  individual  that  does  not  recog' 
nize  individuality  is  not  for  itself,  and  its  continuance 
of  existence  is  only  for  the  species,  and  not  for  its 
particular  self.    But  with  the  recognition  of  species 
and  genera  there  is  the  recognition  of  self  as  persist- 
ent, although  at  first  only  in  the  form  of  recognizing 
the  objects  of  the  world  as  being  specimens  of  classes 
and  genera . 

Here  begins  immortality  of  the  individual,  with 
the  recognition  of  the  individuality  in  the  form  of 
species,  and  directly  it  manifests  itself  in  the  forma- 
tion of  language  or  the  adoption  of  conventional  signs 
to  represent  classes,  processes  and  species  .    If  any 
of  the  higher  animals  shall  be  discovered  to  accompany 
the  act  of  sense -perception  by  recognition  of  the  ob- 
jects as  examples  of  classes  and  to  possess  conven- 
tional means  of  expressing,  not  particular  objects,  but 
general  processes  and  species,  then  it  will  become 
necessary  to  admit  the  immortality  of  such  individual 
animals. 

Above  this  first  form  of  recognition  of  species 
the  conscious  mind  rises  to  the  stage  of  reflection 
and  the  stage  of  insight.    We  have  already  discussed 
these  stadia  as  (a)  the  perception  of  objects,  (b)  their 
environment,   (c)  and  their  underlying  presuppositions. 
It  is  only  in  this  latter  species  of  knowing  that  the 
soul  comes  to  recognize  itself  in  its  true  nature,  and 
it  signalizes  this  first  in  religion  as  a  knowledge  of 
God  as  Creator  and  Redeemer  of  the  world.    In  our 
study  of  the  idea  of  self-activity  as  the  highest  prin- 
ciple, we  found  the  explanation  of  the  world  and  its 
destiny,  and  this  is  the  necessary  complement  to  the 
psychological  investigation  of  the  question  of  immor- 
tality.   The  divine  self -activity  in  whom  knowing  and 
willing  are  identical,  so  that  its  knowing  is  at  the  same 
time  a  creating  of  its  object,     knows  itself,  but  this 
does  not  create  a  world  of  finite  beings ,    He  knows 
only  himself,  and  creates  or  begets  his  own  likeness, 
perfect  being  equal  to  himself,  the  second  self-activity 
or  person.    The  second  person,  equal  in  knowing  and 
willing,  creates  a  third  equal  to  himself,  but  also 
creates  a  world  of  finite  creatures  in  a  process  of 
evolution.    Because  the  second  knows  his  own  deriva- 
tion from  the  first,  which  is  only  a  logical  precondi- 
tion, and  not  an  event  in  time,  so  far  as  his  perfec- 
tion is  concerned,  in  knowing  it  he  creates  it,  and  it 
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appears  as  a  stream  of  creation  rising  from  pure 
passivity  up  to  pure  activity.    The  inorganic  nature 
and  the  plant  and  animal  do  not  now  attain  true  in- 
dividuality, but  man  does.    Man  makes  his  environ- 
ment into  the  image  of  his  true  self  when  he  puts  on 
the  form  of  the  divine  second  person.    As  that  form 
is  the  elevation  of  the  finite  into  participation  with 
himself,  so  man's  spiritual  function  is  the  realiza- 
tion of  higher  selves  through  institutions,  --the  in- 
visible church  which  is  formed  of  all  the  intelligent 
beings  collected  from  all  worlds  in  the  universe. 
The  social  combination  of  man  with  man  is  thus  the 
means  of  realizing  the  divine.    The  principle  of  the 
absolute  institution  which  we  call  the  invisible 
church  is  called  altruism  or  love.    It  is  the  mission- 
ary spirit,  or  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  for  the 
good  of  others  ,    This  is  the  realization  in  man  of 
the  occupation  of  the  Creator,  and  is  therefore  the 
eternal  vocation  of  man.    If  man  were  not  immortal 
there  would  be  a  break  in  the  chain  of  beings  that 
reaches  from  the  pure  external  and  passive  up  to 
the  pure  active,  and  hence  the  external  elevation  of 
the  second  person  into  equality  with  the  first  per- 
son would  be  impossible,  and  therefore  the  first  per- 
son would  not  know  himself  in  the  second,  hence  there 
would  be  no  self-activity  at  all,  and  consequently  also 
no  derivative  or  finite  being.    But  this  is  impossible. 
The  immortality  of  man  and  the  necessity  of  intelligent 
beings  on  all  worlds  at  some  stage  of  their  process  is 
manifest  from  this.    The  first  divine  knowing  creates 
or  begets  the  second,  and  sees  in  it  the  world  of  evo- 
lution and  the  third  divine  unity  of  blessed  spirits  in 
the  invisible  church  as  the  Holy  Spirit.    The  creation 
of  the  world  is  the  result  of  knowing  of  the  relation  of 
the  second  to  the  first  person,  and  as  all  this  is  with- 
in the  self-knowing  of  the  first,  it  is  called  a  "double 
procession." 


Mr.  Snider  closed  his  course  of  four  lectures 
on  Homer  and  the  Greek  religion  with  one  this  even- 
ing upon  Homer  and  his  great  work,  --the  Iliad.    An 
outline  of  the  lecture  is  sketched  below.    It  was  a 
moment,  on  the  clock  of  the  world,  rather  the  most 
pregnant  moment  of  time,  when  that  prehistoric 
Aryan  branch  broke  from  its  parent  stem  and  started 
westward  out  of  the  highlands  of  Armenia,    It  was 
the  germ  of  history,  of  the  world's  history,  civiliza- 
tion, science,  the  west,  carried  like  children  in 
the  cradle,  were  now  possible.    It  is  idle  to  specu- 
late upon  the  special  causes  of  this  grand  separation; 
but  the  emigrants  must  have  had  a  germ  of  improve- 
ment, of  freedom,  of  reality,  daring  and  adventure 
which  was  wanting  to  their  brothers  who  had  been 
left  behind.    In  remote  Asia,  far  back  in  the  twilight 
of  time,  a  people  speaking  one  language,  with  one 
faith,  got  together  and  said.  We  are  twain,  different; 
let  us  separate.    Or  they  fought,  and  one  party  drove 
out  the  other.    At  any  rate  the  separation  took  place, 
this  question  being  instinctively  in  their  souls,  -- 
Orient  or  Occident .    Out  of  this  difference  our 
spiritual  world  develops;  the  one  side  moves  west; 
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it  seems  to  be  the  primitive  description  of  the  human 
soul;  it  is  the  condition  of  progress,  of  freedom,  of 
civilization.    It  was  the  primal  differentiation  of  our 
race  into  its  two  destinies;  an  ancient  struggle,  in 
which  we  can  read  so  much,  that  the  emigrants  de- 
clare that  they  do  not  and  will  not  belong  to  the  east. 
Still  the  fact  continues  to  this  day;  the  one  side  moves 
west,  keeps  moving  west;  the  last  movement  of  that 
sort  being  quite  as  remarkable  as  any.    In  our  own 
country  the  seed  is  planted;  the  movement,  the  separa- 
tion is  here  too.    "Go  West,  young  man,  "  said  one  of 
our  recent  oracles .    One  imagines  that  we  shall  soon 
get  back  into  our  primitive  seats  and  complete  the 
circuit  of  the  globe.    That  enormous  earth-serpent 
of  Aryan  mystery  will  yet  get  its  tail  into  its  mouth 
and  hold  the  earth  in  its  coil. 

One  of  the  many  repetitions  of  this  conflict  of 
separation  is  recounted  in  the  Iliad.    The  Trojans 
and  the  Greeks  are  of  one  stock;  they  have  the  same 
language,  the  same  religion,  the  same  gods.    But 
the  Trojans  and  their  city  are  in  an  Eastern  atmos- 
phere; they  are  receding  from  the  Western  impulse. 
Aphrodite,  with  her  sensual  worship,  Apollo,  the 
light -god,  are  the  Trojan  divinities.    Juno  and  Pallas, 
the  stern  housewife,  the  wise  virgin,  cannot  be  pla- 
cated in  Troy.    The  old  Aryan  battle  has  to  be  fought 
over  again  in  the  Trojan  plain.    But  the  poet  is  at 
hand  to  transmit  the  account  of  the  struggle  which, 
he  says,  is  for  the  possession  of  Helen.    Greek  re- 
ligion rises  out  of  the  pantheistic  view  of  nature  into 
the  polytheistic,  or  gods  as  persons  separated  from 
nature,  which  again  rise  up  to  their  ruler  Zeus, 
monotheistic.    For  certainly,  if  there  be  one  un- 
limited god,  the  others  are  not  gods  .    All  are  found 
in  Homer,  pantheism,  polytheism,  monotheism. 

The  first  difficulty  which  rises  in  our  way  in 
studying  Homer  is  the  gods .    They  come  up  before 
us  as  mighty  determiners  of  deeds,  vast  mountain- 
ous shapes  in  the  way  of  human  freedom.    But  they 
are  not  eternal  shapes  purely  which  determine  man 
by  an  iron  necessity.    They  are  the  expression  of  his 
own  inner  self  as  well  as  that  power  which  controls 
the  outer  world,  for  the  Homeric  world  is  essentially 
a  world  of  freedom.    When  we  see  an  interference 
of  the  gods,  we  must  understand  it  to  be  some 
spiritual  principle  at  work  in  and  upon  man.    A  main 
difficulty  in  Homer  is  this  study  of  his  divinity.    But 
if  we  watch  him  faithfully  we  shall  soon  be  indoc- 
trinated into  his  theology .    The  gods  in  Homer  are 
the  very  energy  of  the  individual  soul  and  yet  the 
very  energy  of  the  outside  world.    Pallas  is  not 
merely  the  wisdom  of  Telemachus .    She  is  also  wis- 
dom as  universal.    This  is'  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  Homer's  faith:    The  Gods  do  exist  and  control 
this  terrestrial  course  of  things  .    He  is  unintelligible 
without  such  a  faith  to  men  who  have  it  not .    Homer 
sees  with  all  clearness  that  the  divine,  while  in  the 
individual  man,  must  be  freed  from  him  and  elevated 
into  the  great  reality  of  the  world .    All  persons  may 
share  in  it.    The  poet  throws  up  the  human  into  the 
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divine  world,  where  he  is  filled  with  the  vision  of 
spirit  as  the  universal  reality .    His  insight  into  the 
moment  when  this  must  be  done  is  his  genius .    To 
become  a  member  of  the  Homeric  world  we  must 
for  the  time  become  Greeks  and  behold  with  Homer's 
eyes,  transform  nature  into  a  myth-life  with  him, 
employ  with  reverence  his  symbols  of  worship;  in- 
deed, pray  to  his  gods.    In  some  such  way  we  must 
treat  every  great  book.    We  must  not  stand  off  and 
judge  it  from  our  assumed  height.    If  we  ask  our- 
selves wherein  Homer  is  so  great  we  must  in  one 
way  or  another  answer  that  he  has  a  great  thought 
and  utters  it  greatly.    The  test  by  which  one  may 
tell  a  great  book  is:    Does  it  create  a  world?    It  is 
in  the  course  things  that  the  first  literary  bible 
should  sing  of  the  rise  of  literature,  or  of  that  prin- 
ciple upon  which  that  rise  chiefly  depends .    This  is 
the  subjection  of  the  Orient  to  the  West.    The  march 
of  man  has  here  its  great  turning  point,  the  Iliad 
strikes  the  key  note.    Hence  the  theme  of  this  poem 
is  of  such  abiding  interest.    With  it  the  human  race 
turns    over  a  new  leaf  of  the  great  book.    On  this 
leaf  is  written  the  Iliad.    It  is  not  the  vivid  descrip- 
tion, the  verse,  the  sublimity  merely;  it  is  the 
theme  which  makes  the  Iliad  eternal. 

Upon  the  unity  and  lack  of  unity  of  the  Iliad 
much  has  been  written.    Undoubtedly  there  will  al- 
ways be  men  who  will  split  up  the  Homeric  poems 
in  all  sorts  of  ways,  who  will  find  many  rhapsodies, 
many  omissions  and  interpolations;  nay,  who  will 
discover  many  Homers ,  as  if  the  earth  yielded  such 
men,  as  the  oak  yields  acorns,  by  the  thousands, 
and  all  alike  capable  of  becoming  oaks .    But  the 
reader  unbiased  by  theory  or  tendency  will  feel 
everywhere  the  one  great  soul  of  the  book.    The 
poet  will  see  his  own  process  and  his  own  art  in 
their  highest  perfection  running  through  the  whole. 
The  philosopher  will  prove  the  necessary  relation 
of  its  parts,  their  organic  connection  in  thought. 
He  will  furthermore  behold  in  every  portion  one 
underlying  consciousness,  one  comprehensive  view 
of  the  world,  such  as  one  age  possesses,  and  but  one 
man  utters .    Many  people  are  inclined  to  consider 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  to  be  the  work  of  different 
authors ,  but  under  all  their  diversity  there  is  both 
felt  and  seen  the  great  unity  of  the  twins,  as  sprung 
from  the  same  father. 

The  Homeric  poems  are  the  beginning  of  lit- 
erature which  made  the  very  idea  of  literature  as 
it  exists  in  our  Western  world ,    This  was  to  be  the 
bearer  of  all  the  highest  thoughts  of  the  greatest 
men  in  their  best  expression.    It  were  easy  to  show 
that  they  are  also  the  sources  of  art,  at  least  of 
Greek  art,  directly.    Indeed,  Greek  philosophy  is 
born  of  Homer.    Plato,  with  his  ideas,  though  he 
banished  Homer  from  his  republic,  belongs  to  him 
as  son.    Aristotle  is  more  remote,  yet  that  golden 
mean  of  his  is  certainly  Homeric .    Homer  has  been 

the  basis  of  all  poetic  revivals,  the  soul  of  the  new 
renaissance.    He  has  given  the  form,  the  possibility; 
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the  new  soul  must  add  the  context  out  of  time  and  it- 
self.   We  have  seen  the  Roman,  Italian,  German 
renaissances  as  mighty  world-movements.    Homer 
prepares  the  ground  for  the  new  renaissance,  --the 
American. 

Mrs .  Julia  Ward  Howe  will  hold  a  conversation 
tomorrow  forenoon- -it  is  not  called  a  lecture- -and 
she  will  have  something  to  say  of  Margaret  Fuller 
Ossoli  and  her  unpublished  writings.    In  the  evening 
Mr.  Lewis  J.  Black  will  lecture  on  "Platonism  and 
Its  Relation  to  Modern  Thought."    Friday  will  be  the 
last  day  of  the  session,  with  a  lecture  in  the  fore- 
noon by  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody  upon  Milton,  and 
one  in  the  evening  by  Mr .  Sanborn  upon  "The  Ideal 
and  Vital  Philosophy:    R.  W.  Emerson." 
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You  will  find  on  the  first  blank  leaf  of  your  jour- 
nal a  little  poem  which  expresses  some  part  of  what 
has  been  suggested  to  me  by  the  record  of  your  life. 
You  will,  1  hope,  pardon  the  liberty  1  have  taken  in 
writing  it  there,  as  the  leaf  may  easily  be  cut  out  if 
the  thoughts  there  inscribed  do  not  please  you.    1 
should  like  to  have  you  read  a  little  piece  written  by 
me  about  three  years  since  for  the  "W.  Messenger" 
on  Bulwer' s  novels,  where  you  will  see  an  "over- 
estimate" of  his  aims,  if  not  his  powers,  not  unlike 
your  own.    Perhaps  this  mistake,  made  by  persons 
of  such  dissimilar  minds,  points  to  something  real 
in  the  object  which  could  so  suggest  the  ideal.    1 
heard  that  Mr.  Furness,  too,  sympathized  with  my 
effusion,  which,  as  to  manner,  you  will  find  very 
crude. 


(31)    Aug.  10,  1883.    THE  CONCORD  SCHOOL.    A  CON- 
VERSATION UPON  THE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF 
MARGARET  FULLER. 


CONCORD,  MASS.,  Aug.  9,   1883. --The  attend- 
ance upon  this  morning's  session  of  the  Summer 
School  of  Philosophy  was  larger  than  that  upon  any 
previous  session,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  morn- 
ing upon  which  Julian  Hawthorne  delivered  his  lecture 
upon  "Novels . "   Besides  the  regular  attendants  upon 
the  school,  there  were  present  many  Concord  people, 
and  also  a  large  number  from  Lowell  and  vicinity. 
Owing  to  illness,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  was  deterred 
from  being  present  and  conducting  the  "conversation,  " 
which  it  had  been  previously  announced  that  she  would 
do.    In  her  absence,  Mrs.  EdnahD.  Cheney  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  P.  Peabody  took  the  lead  in  the  conversa- 
tion, which  was  intensely  interesting,  and  which  soon 
became  somewhat  general  in  its  character.    The 
topic  for  consideration  was  "The  Life  and  Character 
of  Margaret  Fuller."   Both  Mrs.  Cheney  and  Miss 
Peabody  were  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  the 
discussion,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  present  to  the 
audience  some  very  charming  and  interesting  remi- 
niscences of  her  life.    Some  of  her  letters,  showing 
her  characteristics,  were  read  to  the  school.  Among 
them  was  the  following,  addressed  to  Mr.  Bronson 
Alcott.    It  has  never  been  published,  and  is  taken 
from  Mr,  Alcott' s  private  collection  of  letters,  which 
he  kindly  loaned  to  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  this 
conversation: -- 

"GROTON,  May  18,   1837, 

Dear  Sir,  --I  have  passed  many  hours  during  the 
past  week  in  the  company  of  your  journals,  and  would 
willingly  pass  many  more  in  the  same  way  but  for  the 
imperative  call  of  various  duties .    In  sending  them  to 
you,  I  escape  from  temptation.    I  thank  you  for  the 
look  you  have  esteemed  me  worthy  to  take  into  your 
views  and  feelings,  and  trust  you  will  never  have 
reason  to  repent  your  confidence,  as  I  shall  always 
rejoice  in  the  intercourse  which  has  permitted  me 
with  so  fair  a  soul. 


There  are  sad  mistakes  of  the  press,  such  as 
love  of  earth  for  love  of  Irath,  but  you  will  easily 
discriminate  them.    You  do  me  the  honor  to  ask  my 
correspondence.    Many  persons  are  so  good  as  to 
write  to  me  and  indulge  me  in  all  manner  of  neglect 
and  irregularity.    Neither  can  I  boast  that  my  let- 
ters, when  they  do  come  (and,  with  so  many  corre- 
spondents, they  are  not  frequent),  are  either  val- 
uable or  entertaining.    But  yours  would  be  very 
"aluable  to  me,  and,  if  you  can  be  as  indulgent  as 
my  other  friends,  1  can  promise  to  be  as  attentive 
to  you  as  I  am  to  any  of  them. 

I  hope  you  are  enjoying  the  birds,  leaves,  and 
Mr.  Emerson. 

With  great  respect  and  friendship,  believe  me 
yours,  M.  FULLER." 

The  Western  Messenger  referred  to  by  Miss 
Fuller  was  then  published  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
edited  by  James  Freeman  Clarke. 

Another  letter  written  from  Providence  to  Mr . 
Alcott  was  read,  as  showing  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  writer;  and  also  another  to  Thoreau 
was  read,  as  exhibiting  her  manner  of  criticizing 
her  friends .    The  following  sonnet  to  Margaret 
Fuller,  written  by  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  was  read:-- 

Thou,  sibyl  rapt!  whose  sympathetic  soul 

Infused  the  mysteries  thy  tongue  failed  to  tell; 

Though  from  thy  lips  the  marvellous  accents  fell. 

And  weird-wise  meanings  o'er  the  senses  stole. 

Through  those  rare  cadences  with  winsome  spell; 

Yet,  even  in  such  refrainings  of  thy  voice. 

There  struggled  up  a  wailing  undertone 

That  spoke  thee  victim  of  the  sisters'  choice,  -- 

Charming  all  others,  dwelling  still  alone, 

They  left  thee  thus  disconsolate  to  roam. 

And  scorned  thy  dear,  devoted  life  to  spare. 

Around  the  storm-tossed  vessel  sinking  there 

The  wild  waves  chant  thy  dirge  and  welcome  home; 

Survives  alone  thy  sex's  valiant  plea. 

And  the  great  heart  that  loved  thee  brave  and  free. 
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The  evening  lecture  was  by  Mr.  Lewis  J.  Block, 
and  his  subject  was  "Platonism  and  its  Relation  to 
Modern  Thought. " 


(32)   Aug.  11,  1883.    THE  CONCORD  SCHOOL.    CLOSE 
OF  THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  SESSION.    MISS  PEABODY'  S 
LECTURE  UPON  MILTON— MR.  SANBORN'S  UPON  EMER- 
SON AND  THE  VITAL  PHILOSOPHY- -PLANS  FOR  THE 
COMING  YEAR. 

CONCORD,  Aug.  10,   1883. --Today  sees  the 
close  of  the  fifth  annual  session  of  the  summer 
school  of  philosophy  here.    Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Pea- 
body  occupied  the  morning  hour  with  a  lecture  upon 
Milton,  and  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  secretary  and  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty,  filled  the  lecturer'  s  chair  in  the 
evening,  and  discoursed  upon  the  vital  philosophy  as 
illustrated  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.    After  her  intro- 
ductory sentences  Miss  Peabody  alluded  to  an  expres- 
sion of  Mr.  Albee,  --that  Milton  was  a  Calvinistic 
poet,  --and  strongly  opposed  that  estimate  of  him. 
She  did  not  regard  him  as  teaching  the  total  depravity 
of  human  nature  and  the  reprobation  of  a  large  major- 
ity of  mankind.    Nobody  understands  Milton  who  says 
so.    Witness  that  great  creation  of  his  imagination,  -- 
the  war  in  Heaven  and  its  issue.    What  is  it  but  a  burn- 
ing conception  of  the  great  process  of  spiritual  life  in 
its  struggle  for  self -development  to  individual  self- 
consciousness?    Milton's  imagination  declares  the 
forgiveness  of  love  divine  as  settling  the  battle  of  the 
presumptuous  will  with  the  ideal  in  the  experience  of 
life .    Who  can  doubt  that  it  was  the  memory  of  his 
own  experience?  that  he  had  lived  the  battle  and  won 
the  victory  before  he  sang  them?    Among  the  poets 
there  is  no  more  powerful  prophet  of  the  finite  nature 
of  spiritual  evil  than  Milton,  who  teaches  that,  at  its 
worst,  evil  is  functional  only,  and  not  essential.    But 
it  was  not  Milton'  s,  it  never  can  be  a  poet' s  special 
purpose  to  represent  the  negative  pole  of  a  truth,  ab- 
stracted from  the  complex  unity  of  life,  except  pro- 
visionally to  bring  into  view  the  positive  pole,  whose 
felt  relation  to  it  realizes  a  vital  action.    This  heaven 
and  hell  and  the  battle,  with  the  marvellous  result  of 
showing  Heaven  triumphant  in  human  nature,  was  no 
childish  play  of  the  imagination  for  the  amusement  of 
his  readers,  but  an  artistic  machinery  which  it  took 
the  totality  of  himself  to  create  and  clothe  with  all  the 
beauteous  forms  of  things,  together  with  the  contrasted 
shadows  that  define  the  terrible  reality  of  finite  evil 
when  it  becomes  a  fact  of  the  human  experience. 

That  Milton  does  not  teach  vindictive  or  everlast- 
ing punishment  of  human  beings,  may  perhaps  be  still 
more  plainly  seen  in  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve  which 
he  tells.    There  the  curse  is  explained  by  Adam  him- 
self as  the  blessing  disguised  in  the  form  of  labor  for 
self-subsistence.    Especially  is  it  seen  in  the  solilo- 
quy of  Adam,  in  which  generosity  (in  the  strict  etymo- 
logical sense)  scourges  self-respect  with  the  whip  of 
a  restoring  shame,  as  he  dwells  upon  the  inheritance 
of  moral  difficulty  which  he  is  going  to  entail  on  his 
posterity.    Milton,  perhaps,  meant  to  express,  in 
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Adam  tempted  by  Eve,  his  own  consciousness  of 
irrefragable  will  to  make  his  own  individuality  his 
supreme  law.    "Paradise  Lost"  is  not  the  only  con- 
ceivable variation  on  the  primeval  song  of  Adam 
and  Eve  which  begins  our  Bible,  but  it  is  the  most 
magnificent  in  form  and  rich  in  instruction  hitherto 
sung. 

In  closing  her  lecture.  Miss  Peabody  said:    It 
is  no  part  of  ntiy  plan  to  go  into  any  aesthetic  criti- 
cism (the  aesthetic  is  the  only  legitimate  criticism) 
of  the  perfect  art  of  Milton.    Moral  mistakes,  if 
not  infinite  evils ,  are  terribly  real  when  made  upon 
a  ground  which  is  a  web  of  human  heartstrings,  and 
this  Milton  sets  forth  with  wondrous  power  by  mak- 
ing his  magnificent  pandemonium,  and  those  that 
throng  it  suffer  the  tortures  only  to  be  symbolized 
by  fire  that  is  not  quenched  while  the  evil  lasts . 
As  long  as  the  moral  evil  and  blasphemy  are  per- 
sisted in,  there  must  be  fiery  pain.    Because  sym- 
bolized by  Christ'  s  conquest  on  the  plains  of 
heaven- -the  triumph  of  the  principle  of  sonship-- 
the  pain  shall  not  be  everlasting.    Eternal  love  re- 
deems each  and  every  one  from  that  doom,  for  he 
sees  Satan  and  his  host  vanquished  within  himself 
sooner  or  later .    The  prodigal  son,  when  he  has 
tasted  the  husks  which  he  has  reduced  himself  to 
eat  with  the  swine,  will  come  to  himself,  and,  re- 
turning to  be  a  servant  in  his  father'  s  house,  will 
find  himself  again  an  accepted  son. 

In  the  evening  came  Mr.  Sanborn's  lecture 
upon  "The  Vital  Philosophy:  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson." 
The  opening  sentences  were  these:    "In  the  first  of 
these  lectures  I  had  occasion  to  say  that  the  Ameri- 
cans had  been  the  followers  of  many  systems  of 
philosophy  and  the  inventors  of  none,  and  this  was 
true.    But  it  is  also  true  that  every  great  American 
who  has  given  his  attention  to  speculative  thought 
at  all,  has  colored  the  system  which  he  followed 
with  a  strong  tinge  of  his  own  thought,  and  thus 
made  it  something  more  and  very  different .    Thus 
Edwards,  coming  upon  the  half-understood  argu- 
ments of  Calvinism  in  regard  to  moral  agency, 
God's  foreordination,  and  the  origin  of  evil,  wrought 
them  out  into  a  far  more  consistent,  logical,  and, 
I  must  add,  repulsive  scheme  than  they  ever  exhib- 
ited   before,  doing  this,  too,  with  one  of  the  most 
devout  and  poetic  souls,  save  that  of  Milton,  which 
had,  till  then,  harnessed  itself  in  the  Calvinistic 
campaign."   Benjamin  Franklin  was  cited  as  a  paral- 
lel instance,  with  his  treatment  of  the  English 
philosophical  school,  of  the  changes  wrought  by  a 
great  American  in  an  established  system.    Coming 
then  to  the  philosopher  who  was  under  his  pen,  Mr. 
Sanborn  continued,  saying  that  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son can  scarcely  be  called  the  follower  of  any  phil- 
osophical system,  though  strongly  imbued  with  the 
thought  of  Plato  and  with  the  central  principles  of 
Calvinism;  and  though  the  German  philosophy  of 
Kant  and  his  successors  had  an  influence  on  him 
through  Coleridge  and  Carlyle,  Emerson  was  so 
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original  in  his  genius  that  he  was  scarcely  imitative 
even  when  he  appeared  to  be  so.    On  the  other  hand, 
this  strongly  original  bent  of  his  mind  made  him  a 
mannerist,   and  held  him  firmly  to  one  view  of  a  sub- 
ject in  spite  of  what  might  be  said  on  it  by  all  the 
rest  of  mankind.    That  is  one  reason  why  it  is  so  dif- 
ficult to  classify  Emerson  in  philosophy.    To  Emer- 
son, as  to  a  migrating  bird,  there  was  none  of  a 
baggage -train  or  other  impedimenta.    That  such  was 
Emerson's  way  we  learn  especially  from  his  allu- 
sions to  his  Cambridge  lectures    on  philosophy,  in 
1869,  in  one  of  his  lately-published  letters  to  Car- 
lyle.    He  wrote:    "I  have  a  fancy  that  a  realist  [him- 
self] is  a  good  corrector  of  formalism,  no  matter 
how  incapable     of  syllogism  or  linked  statement .... 
It  is  not  the  masters  who  spin  an  ostentatious  con- 
tinuity." 

The  Germanic  element  in  philosophy  in  America 
began  in  New  England,  and  with  John  Quincy  Adams. 
While  minister  at  Berlin  he  was  forced  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  German  language  and  literature,  and  it 
was  Adams  and  his  German  dictionary  which  first 
opened  the  window  in  the  direction  of  German  phi- 
losophy for  New  England.    The  eyes  of  Ticknor, 
Everett,  Bancroft,  Emerson,  Frothingham,  Hedge 
and  many  others  were  soon  turned  to  that  quarter  of 
the  heavens .    Emerson  had  taken  from  Channing  a 
strong  inclination  toward  the  philanthropic  philosophy. 
He  went  forward  in  his  early  manhood  to  the  summits 
of  philosophy,  from  which  he  never  descended,  ex- 
cept to  bring,  like  Moses,  the  stony  tables  of  the 
ethical  law  which  largely  occupied  his  thought  in  the 
years  which  followed  1850.    From  1835  to  1850  we 
find  Emerson  involving  his  systematic  philosophy 
and  his  unsystemable  poetry.    After  1850  his  ideal 
philosophy  became  vital  and  ethical,  and  even  his 
poetry  grew  more  and  more  ethical.    The  philosophy 
of  the  little  book  "Nature"  is  a  true  philosophy,  but 
with  a  strongly  distinct  and  transcendent  spiritual 
application.    It  is  poetry  and  philosophy  blended. 
The  superior  tone  of  Emerson's  thinking  drew  atten- 
tion.   With  much  of  the  art  and  homely  wisdom  which 
characterized  Franklin,  there  was  combined  in  Emer- 
son a  lofty  and  distant  mood  which  made  his  influence 
less  familiar,  but,  perhaps,  none  the  less  powerful. 
He  inspired,  like  Washington,  a  feeling  of  remote- 
ness, as  of  a  man  always  concurrent  with  high  mat- 
ters and  at  home  with  the  stars .    Quotations  from 
Emerson's  writings  were  read  by  Mr.  Sanborn  and 
the  graceful  compliment  paid  that  each  of  them  was 
in  language  itself  of  perennial  beauty,  so  that  we  see 
revived  in  this  Concord  philosopher  the  charming 
style  of  Plato  and  with  this  addition,  that  where  Plato 
describes  beautifully,  Emerson  suggests  still  more 
beautifully,  while  his  description  omits  nothing  which 
is  essential  to  the  picture.    Among  the  quotations  was 
this : -  - 

"When  a  noble  act  is  done,  --perchance  in  a  scene 
of  great  natural  beauty,  --or  Leonidas  and  his  300 
martyrs  consume   one  day  in  dying,  and  the  sun  and 
moon  come  each  and  look  at  them  once  on  the  steep 


defile  of  Thermopvlae,  are  not  these  heroes  entitled 
to  add  the  beauty  of  the  scene  to  the  beauty  of  the 
deed?" 

Emerson  argues  that  nature  is  chiefly  discipline  and 
that  its  previous  use,  --commodity,  beauty  and 
language,  --are  included  as  parts  of  discipline.    In 
his  first  book,  Emerson  comes  to  that  idealism 
which  doubts  whether  outward  nature  actually  exists, 
but  he  is  not  an  idealist  in  the  narrow  Berkeleyan 
sense.    His  uses  of  "ideal"  and  "spiritual"  are  so 
nearly  synonymous  that  they  can  be  indifferently 
applied  to  this  philosophy  of  which  "Nature"  was  the 
first  American  exposition.    The  story  of  nature  is 
not  all  told,  --can  never  be  told,  but  its  function  is 
evident.    Its  higher  uses  are  all  spiritual. 

Mr .  Sanborn  read  numerous  extracts  from 
Emerson  of  a  kindred  spirit,  including  this:    "The 
happiest  man  is  he  who  learns  from  nature  the  les- 
son of  worship, "   Idealism  is  called  vital  because 
it  lays  so  much  stress  on  the  purely  vital  methods . 
It  carries  upon  its  face,  says  Emerson,  the  highest 
certificate  of  its  truth.    Why?    For  this  single 
reason,  as  some  formal  logicians  would  think  it, 
because  it  animates  me  to  create  my  own  world 
through  the  purifications  of  my  own  soul. 

Mr,  S,  H.  Emery,  jr.,  stated  concerning  the 
future  of  the  school  that  it  would  not  be  held  in  any 
other  place  than  Concord.    A  session  is  expected 
for  next  year,  but  it  will  depend  somewhat  upon  Mr, 
Alcott's  health.    Probably  it  will  not  be  devoted  to 
the  general  subject  of  philosophy,  but  to  one  special 
theme,  which  will  probably  be  Emerson'  s  relation 
to  philosophy  and  life.    It  will  be  an  elaboration  of 
the  lecture  of  this  evening  by  perhaps  a  dozen  lec- 
turers ,  who  will  deliver  their  lectures  during  the 
forenoon  and  evenings  of  one  week.    It  has  not  been 
determined  who  will  be  the  lecturers ,  but  Dr . 
Harris,  Mr.  Sanborn,  Miss  Peabody  and  Mr,  Alcott 
will  be  among  them.    Dr.  Jones  is  in  poor  health, 
and  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  can  be  here. 

The  school  has  been  better  attended  this  year 
than  last.    For  the  last  half  of  the  term  it  has  been 
nearly  double  what  it  was  in  1882.    Over  eighty 
were  at  the  lecture  this  morning;  over  seventy  last 
evening  and  over  80  yesterday  morning.    Parties 
have  come  from  different  places  to  attend  single 
lectures.    For  instance,  yesterday  a  party  was 
there  from  Lowell,  and  one  the  day  before  from 
Framingham.    Others  have  been  here  from  Hing- 
ham  and  Newton.    Fewer  lecturers  have  spoken 
than  last  year,  and  the  courses  have  been  better 
arranged  than  ever  >    The  aim  of  the  school  was 
stated  to  be  to  bring  together  the  persons  who  are 
interested  in  philosophy,  for  their  mutual  advan- 
tage, and  if  the  public  wish  to  come,  they  are 
cordially  welcome.    Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  lar- 
ger price  has  been  paid  for  each  lecture  than  at 
first- -$15  for  the  last  three  years --instead  of  $10, 
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as  in  the  first  two- -the  school  has  not  paid  expenses, 
and  the  deficit  has  been  supplied  from  the  fund  of 
$1000  given  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson.    This  fund 
is  nearly  exhausted.    The  school  has  attracted  more 
notice  than  was  expected,  and,  while  there  was  talk 
of  its  discontinuance,  many  regrets  were  expressed 
by  visitors  to  Concord . 


(33)   Aug.  12,  1883.    THE  CONCORD  SCHOOL, 

The  season  of  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy 
has  been  shorter  this  season  than  in  previous  years, 
and  has  had  fewer  of  its  regular  staff  of  lecturers  in 
attendance.    Dr.  Harris  and  Profs.  James  and  Harri- 
son have  essentially  sustained  the  reputation  of  the 
school  for  philosophical  instruction,  but  nothing 
particularly  new  has  been  advanced,  and  the  ques- 
tions discussed  a  year  ago  have  been  left  in  the  same 
undecided  position  in  which  they  were  then.    The 
question  inevitably  comes  up  as  to  what  the  school 
has  accomplished,  and  an  adequate  answer  is  ren- 
dered with  increasing  difficulty.    The  positions  taken 
by  the  school  philosophers  are  the  familiar  positions 
maintained  by  Kant  and  Hegel,  and  are  in  accord  with 
the  best  spiritual  thought  of  our  time,  and,  in  ex- 
plaining and  diffusing  these  ideas,  the  school  has  un- 
questionably rendered  important  service  in  the  years 
that  it  has  been  established.    It  has  had  an  influence 
in  resisting  the  material  tendencies  of  our  time. 
Emerson  said  that  it  had  taught  good  things,  along 
with  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,  and  this  must  be  the 
not  ungenerous  conclusion  of  all  who  have  attended 
apy  of  its  lectures  .    It  has  done  good.    But  it  has 
been  from  the  first  a  limited  institution,  a  venture  of 
faith  rather  than  a  rostrum  for  philosophy,  and,  with 
any  amount  of  seriousness  among  its  promoters,  has 
hardly  done  more  than  scratch  the  surface  of  the 
deeper  questions  with  which  philosophy  has  to  deal. 
Its  best  work  has  been  the  presentation  of  a  philo- 
sophical method.    This  has  been  Dr.  Harris'  con- 
tribution, and  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  really 
valuable  result  that  the  school  has  contributed  to  the 
philosophical  thought  of  America.    He  has  shown  how 
philosophy  deals  with  first  principles,  and  has  done 
something  to  make  the  great  German  philosophers 
better  known  in  the  drifts  of  their  thought .    The 
school  has  never  been  truly  a  school  of  philosophy 
proper,  and  herein  has  been  its  weakness  and  prob- 
ably the  cause  of  its  decline.    It  has  largely  de- 
pended upon  Hawthorne  and  Thoreau  and  Emerson 
and  Alcott  for  side  shows,  and  has  found  these  more 
attractive  than  the  severer  pursuits  of  philosophy, 
but  in  neither  case  could  the  interest  by  sustained. 
The  Concord  authors,  dead  or  alive,  are  not  an 
exhaustless  subject,  and  when  the  school  depended 
for  its  patronage  upon  sentimental  women  and  make- 
believe  students  of  philosophy  and  literary  vagrants 
generally  for  its  patronage,  instead  of  striking  out 
for  a  camping -ground  of  truly  philosophical  students, 
it  leaned  upon  a  band  of  curiosity-hunters  rather 
than  upon  an  arm  of  strength.    This  has  probably  had 


a  hurtful  effect  and  hastened  its  dissolution.    But,  if 
the  chapel  shall  no  longer  echo  to  what  Mr.  Alcott 
lovingly  called  his  favorite  science,   "divine  philoso- 
phy, "  thoughtful  people  will  unite  in  a  feeling  of 
gratitude  that  an  effort  was  valiantly  made  to  trans- 
plant Plato'  s  academy  to  Concord,  and  will  look  back 
with  much  affection  to  those  who  did  their  best  both 
to  entertain  and  instruct  the  varying  companies  of 
students  gathered  near  Emerson's  home.    The  thing 
was  worth  doing  for  its  own  sake,  and  has  been  done 
with  a  sincerity  and  earnestness  on  the  part  of  its 
projectors  which  entitle  them  to  great  praise.    It  is 
questionable  whether  it  could  have  been  much  better 
managed,  on  the  whole,  as  a  philosophical  venture 
upon  American  soil,  and,  if  it  can  be  developed  into 
a  yearly  trysting  place  for  critical  metaphysical 
discussion,  there  are  many  who  will  rejoice  to  see  it 
continued. 


A.    BRONSON    ALCOTT 
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(34)  Aug,  13,  1883.  THE  CONCORD  SCHOOL  CLOSED. 
FINAL  LECTURES  BY  MISS  PEABODY  AND  MRo  SANBORN 
--EMERSON'S  PHILOSOPHY— NEXT  YEAR'S  SESSION. 

CONCORD,  Saturday,  August  11.    General  regret  pre- 
vails here  to-day  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  session  of  the 
school  of  philosophy,  and  the  announcega^nt  made  last 
night  that  the  session  next  year  is  likely  to  be  but  a  week 
and  devoted  to  a  single  subject--the  philosophy,  character 
and  poetry  of  Emerson.    The  audience  last  evening  was 
very  warm  in  its  commendation  of  this  year' s  course  of 
lectures  and  conversations ,  which  by  general  consent  are 
voted  as  good  as  any  yet  given .    The  audiences  have  been 
large  of  late ,  and  it  has  been  a  favorite  drive  for  parties 
in  the  neighboring  towns  who  come  for  a  single  lecture. 
The  conversation  on  Margaret  Fuller,  Thursday  morning, 
was  very  attractive  to  such  parties,  and  was,  indeed,  one 
of  the  most  entertaining  of  the  whole  series.    Mrs.  Cheney, 
who  opened  the  conversation,  and  Miss  Peabody,  who  took 
an  active  part  in  it,  were  both  intimate  with  Margaret- -one 
as  a  contemporary,  the  other  as  a  disciple --and  all  they 
said  was  interesting.    Miss  Peabody,  who  was  a  few  years 
older  than  Miss  Fuller,  spoke  of  her  childhood  and  educa- 
tion; and  of  the  heroic  way  in  which  she  took  upon  herself 
the  cares  of  the  household  when  it  became  needful — giving 
up  her  long -planned  residence  in  Europe,  in  order  not  to 
diminish  the  family  estate,  which  her  father's  sudden  death 
had  left  involved  and  not  so  large  as  was  expected.    The  un- 
pleasant relations  between  Margaret  and  the  poet  Lowell 
were  spoken  of,  and  the  severe  criticism  on  both  sides  was 
regretted,  --neither  of  these  two  Cambridge  children  of 
genius  quite  understanding  the  other . 

Miss  Peabody  has  taken  part  in  almost  every  debate  in  the 
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school  this  summer,  and  has  always  spoken  to  the  point, 
and  agreeably.    Her  lecture  on  Milton  yesterday  was  not 
quite  so  good  as  her  conversations,  — for,  like  Mr.  Alcott, 
she  talks  better  than  she  writes.    It  presented  an  interest- 
ing view  of  the  Calvinistic  poet,  however,  who  Miss  Pea- 
body insists  was  not  a  Calvinist,  after  all,  and  led  the 
conversation  into  a  fine  statement,  by  Prof.  Harris,  of 
the  doctrine  of  Dante  concerning  Hell,  Purgatory  and  Para- 
dise.   Mr.  Snider  also  added  one  of  his  fine  comparisons 
between  Dante  and  Shakespeare,  but  justice  was  scarcely 
done  to  the  greatness  of  Milton,  which  Miss  Peabody  exalted, 
without  making  her  position  very  strong  or  clear. 

At  the  closing  session  Mr.  Sanborn  spoke  for  an  hour  on 
Emerson  and  his  philosophy,  confining  his  remarks  chiefly 
to  the  first  book,  "Nature,  "  but  reading  also  from  an  essay 
on  "The  Method  of  Nature,  "  published  in  1841.   The  later 
and  more  ethical  writings  of  Emerson  were  alluded  to  but 
not  quoted;  and  his  influence  on  the  national  life,  which  the 
lecturer  thought  would  by  and  by  exceed  that  of  Franklin, 
and  lie  on  a  higher  plane,  was  also  but  briefly  spoken  of, 
Mr.  Sanborn  said  he  had  found  his  subject  too  great  for  a 
single  lecture  and  had  therefore  only  made  a  beginning  with 
this  early  system  of  speculative  thought,  of  which  he  gave 
a  comprehensive  account.    Mr,  Sanborn  began  this  closing 
lecture  thus:    'In  the  first  of  these  lectures  I  had  occasion 
to  say  that  the  Americans  had  been  the  followers  of  many 
systems  of  philosophy,  the  inventors  of  none;  and  this  was 
true.    But  it  is  also  true  that  every  great  American  who 
has  given  his  attention  to  speculative  thought  at  all  has 
colored  the  system  which  he  followed  with  a  strong  tinge 
of  his  own  thought,  and  this  made  it  something  more  and 
very  different.    Thus  Edwards,  coming  upon  the  uncon- 
scious, or  half  understood  arguments  of  Calvinism  in  re- 
gard to  moral  agency,  God's  fore -ordination  and  the  origin 
of  evil,  wrought  them  into  a  far  more  consistent,  logical, 
and,  I  must  add,  repulsive  scheme  than  they  exhibited  be- 
fore; doing  this,  too,  with  one  of  the  most  devout  and 
poetic  souls,  save  that  of  Milton,  which  had  till  then  har- 
nessed itself  for  the  Calvinistic  campaign.    Again,  Frank- 
lin, coming  upon  the  bare  negations,  and  perplexing  criti- 
cisms, and  sensuous  perceptions  of  the  English  philosophic 
school,  --Hobbes  and  Locke,  --took  a  new  turn  in  that  maze 
of  thought,  and  pushed  straight  for  the  higher  welfare  of 
mankind,    while  discoursing  to  them  of  Socrates,  of  pots 
and  pans,  and  the  small  public  concerns  of  the  city  where 
he  found  himself.    The  philanthropic  philosophy  was  another 
thing  in  the  hands  of  Franklin  from  what  his  teachers  had 
taught  him;  and  if  we  would  see  the  difference  between 
simple  greatness  like  Franklin's,  and  great  endowments 
without  the  saving  grace  of  common  sense,  --let  us  com- 
pare Jeremy  Bentham  with  Franklin.    Bentham  belonged  to 
the  English  school,  and  he,  too,  had  disciples  in  America, 
where  in  the  period  from  1820  to  1850,  of  which  I  lately 
spoke,  the  "utilitarian  swine"  (as  Emerson  called  them  in 
his  haste)  took  a  wide  range  through  our  fields  and  forests . 

Toward  the  end  of  the  little  book  on  "Nature,  "  which  the 
lecturer  said  had  prospered  on  its  voyages  when  larger 
treatises  had  foundered  and  gone  to  the  bottom,  --Emerson 
introduced  this  passage:    "The  world  proceeds  from  the 
same  spirit  as  the  body  of  man.    It  is  a  remoter  and  in- 
ferior incarnation  of  God;  a  projection  of  God  in  the  un- 
conscious .    But  it  differs  from  the  body  in  one  important 
respect;  it  is  not  now  subjected  to  the  human  will.    It  is 
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therefore,  to  us,  the  present  expositor  of  the  divine  mind," 
Proceeding  from  this  subtile  thought,  Emerson  quotes  the 
sentence  of  Plato,  that  "poetry  comes  nearer  to  vital  truth 
than  history,  "  and  then  says:    "A  wise  writer  will  feel  that 
the  ends  of  study  and  composition  are  best  answered  by  an- 
nouncing undiscovered  regions  of  thought,  and  so  communi- 
cating, through  hope,  new  activity  to  the  torpid  spirit.    1 
shall  therefore  conclude  this  essay  with  some  traditions  of 
man  and  nature,  which  a  certain  poet  sang  to  me,  and 
which,  as  they  have  always  been  in  the  world,  and  perhaps 
re-appear  to  every  bard,  may  be  both  history  and  proph- 
ecy."   He  then  quotes  from  a  "certain  Orphic  poet,  "  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  Mr.  Alcott,  a  series  of  remarkable 
utterances,  far  more mytliical  and  poetical  than  the  rest  of 
the  book,  and  resembling  some  of  those  Platonic  fictions 
which  are  the  puzzle  of  modern  readers  ,    Miss  Peabody,  in 
the  conversation,  declared  that  these  orphic  sayings  were 
original  with  Emerson,  and  were  written  in  his  journal  be- 
fore his  acquaintance  with  Mr,  Alcott  began. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  gain  made  by  Mr.  Alcott  this 
summer,  it  was  not  thought  best  for  him  to  go  to  the  school; 
and  so  it  has  closed  without  his  presence;  though  he  has 
read  the  newspaper  reports,  and  heard  much  from  his 
callers  about  it.    The  uncertainty  about  his  health  and  some 
other  considerations  led  the  faculty  to  decide  on  the  pro- 
posed shortening  of  the  school  next  year;  and  Mr.  Emery 
last  night  read  the  following  statement  for  the  faculty: 
"This  series  of  lectures  on  philosophical  and  literary  sub- 
jects was  begun  and  has  been  continued  for  five  years, 
primarily  to  realize  an  idea  long  cherished  by  Mr.  Alcott. 
He  believed  that  there  were  many  persons  who  would  be 
glad  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Concord  to  hold  converse  on 
high  themes ,    The  persons  who  have  been  permanently  con- 
nected with  the  faculty  and  sharers  in  the  management  were 
willing  to  try  the  experiment,  feeling  certain  that  if  no 
Qther  result  should  be  accomplished  they  at  least  would  get 
great  benefit  themselves  from  meeting  such  persons  as 
should  come  together  here  to  talk  over  literary  and  phil- 
osophic   subjects .    The  meetings  of  the  first  year  were 
held,  as  you  know,  in  the  Orchard  house.    They  proved  so 
unexpectedly  successfiil  in  point  of  attendance  that  it  was 
decided  to  erect  this  building,  in  order  to  secure  a  more 
convenient  place  of  meeting.    Five  yearly  sessions  have 
now  been  held  here,  each  session  presenting  courses  of 
lectures  mostly  new  both  in  matter  and  form,  though  de- 
livered, for  the  most  part,  by  the  same  persons.    The 
audiences  have  been  much  larger  than  was  originally  an- 
ticipated; and  the  average  attendance  this  year  has  been 
greater  than  in  any  previous  year,  except  the  third;  and 
almost  as  large  as  in  that  year.    The  thousand  persons  who 
have  actually  attended  the  meetings  constitute  a  small 
part,  however,  of  the  real  audience.    The  newspapers  all 
over  this  country,  and  across  the  water,  have  carried 
much  of  what  has  been  said  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
readers.    The  experiment  has  proved  successful  therefore, 
so  far  as  audience  is  concerned;  and  all  who  have  partici- 
pated from  the  platform  will  agree  that  what  they  have 
learned  from  each  other  and  from  the  audience  has  amply 
repaid  them  for  their  own  contribution.    Man  realizes  him- 
self only  by  reflection,  and  there  is  no  stimulus  to  in- 
tellectual activity  comparable  to  collision  of  mind  with 
mind.    That  stimulus  these  meetings  have  furnished.    How 
much  has  been  accomplished  of  positive  external  and 
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permanent  result,  by  attracting  attention  to  speculative 
philosophy,  and  suggesting  to  the  general  public  a  view  of 
the  world  more  rational  and  profound  than  is  commonly 
met  with  among  us,  no  man  can  yet  tell. 

"These  remarks  are  preliminary  to  a  statement  in  re- 
gard to  the  future.    Mr.  Alcott  has  been  prevented  by  ill- 
ness from  meeting  with  us  this  year,  and  it  is  uncertain 
that  he  will  be  able  to  attend  next  year .    Some  others  of 
our  lecturers  find  it  impossible  longer  to  give  the  neces- 
sary time  to  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  courses  of 
lectures  here;  and  we  have  decided  not  to  have,  next  year, 
so  long  a  session  as  heretofore.    We  have  in  contempla- 
tion a  session  of  one  week  next  summer,  to  be  devoted 
entirely  to  a  consideration  of  the  character  and  writings 
of  Emerson,    Should  we  decide  to  have  such  a  session,  as 
now  seems  probable,  there  will  be  a  series  of  10  or  12 
lectures,  each  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  some  special 
phase  of  the  subject.    The  list  of  lecturers  will  include 
most  of  our  present  corps.    Ample  notice  will  be  given  of 
all  the  details  when  determined." 

After  the  reading  of  this  statement,  several  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  school  spoke  earnestly  in  favor  of  a  longer 
session  than  one  week,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  faculty 
will  yield  to  requests  so  strongly  urged.    But  the  present 
prospect  is  a  short  session  next  year,  and  a  longer  one 
in  1885. 

(S5)    Oct.  22,   1883.    A  LETTER  FROM  CONCORD. 
MR„  ALCOTT' S  PRESENT  CONDITION.    BETTER  THAN 
AT  ANY  TIME  SINCE  HIS  ATTACK— THE  SCHOOL  OF 
PHILOSOPHY— DR„  HARRIS'S  LECTURES  IN  BOSTON— 
DR.  HAZARD'S  NEW  VOLUME. 

CONCORD,  Tuesday,  October  16.    It  now  lacks  but  one 
week  of  a  year  since  Mr.  Alcott' s  apoplectic  seizure  came 
on  him,  leaving  him  for  some  weeks  speechless,  with  his 
right  side  paralyzed  and  the  muscles  of  his  face  much 
affected,  so  as  to  change  his  whole  appearance.    He  re- 
covered speech  gradually,  and  now  can  articulate  as  dis- 
tinctly as  ever,  but  suffers  from  that  particular  affection 
called  "heterophemy,  "  by  which  the  wrong  word  comes  to 
the  mind  when  the  right  idea  is  there .    He  understands 
completely  what  is  said  or  read  to  him,  and  knows  what 
he  wishes  to  say  in  return,  but  will  sometimes  say  "the 
chair  is  anxious,  "  when  he  means  "the  day  is  pleasant,  " 
and  so  of  other  things .    Yet  he  often  talks  and  replies 
clearly  for  a  sentence  or  two  without  this  confusion.    His 
health  is  now  better  than  at  any  time  since  the  attack, 
and  the  cold  weather  seems  to  agree  with  him  better  than 
the  summer  heat  did.    He  has  recovered  in  part  the  use 
of  his  paralyzed  side,  and  his  face  has  resumed  its  former 
expression,  except  that  he  has  the  air  of  one  recovering 
from  a  severe  illness.    He  has  long  taken  his  meals  with 
the  family;  he  eats  well,  generally  sleeps  well,  and  goes 
outdoors  every  good  day.    Twice  he  has  taken  a  drive  of 
some  miles  and  has  not  been  the  worse  for  it,  while  he  is 
rolled  about  in  his  invalid  chair  a  mile  or  two  each  pleasant 
day.    He  sees  his  friends  as  they  call,  and  is  very  desir- 
ous of  seeing  them,  and  of  hearing  from  them  all  that  they 
are  interested  in.   With  the  help  of  a  chair,  he  walks  from 
his  study  into  the  next  room  and  back  again,  sometimes 
several  times  a  day;  but  he  can  as  yet  make  no  use  of  his 
right  hand,  and  has  not  learned  to  write  much  with  his  left 
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hand.    He  reads  the  newspaper,  or  has  it  read  to  him,  and 
also  hears  reading  from  the  Psalms,  the  prayer-book,  or 
from  the  volumes  in  his  library — preferring  to  hear  poetry 
read.    He  reads  his  own  letters  and  dictates  answers;  is 
interested  in  all  his  friends,  and  a  little  in  the  political  con- 
test now  going  on.    If  he  votes  at  all,  it  will  be  against 
Butler,  whom  he  regards  as  the  worst  of  governors.    He 
avoids  excitement  and  does  not  see  many  people,  except  as 
he  meets  them  in  the  street  while  upon  his  round  in  the  in- 
valid chair.    His  eldest  grandson  has  taken  a  photograph 
of  him,  sitting  on  the  porch  of  his  study,  and  will  make  an- 
other and  larger  portrait  before  long.    The  sculptor, 
French,  some  years  ago  modeled  a  bust  of  Mr.  Alcott, 
which,  though  an  excellent  portrait,  was  not  quite  satis- 
factory, and  it  is  hoped  that  he  can  soon  have  a  few  more 
sittings  and  complete  the  work.    Mr.  Alcott  will  be  84 
years  old  on  the  29th  of  November,  and  though  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life  at  that  age  is  increased  in  his  case  by  the 
nature  of  his  attack,  and  by  some  symptoms  that  have 
since  occurred,  he  now  seems  likely  to  live  for  some 
years .    His  mother  died  at  the  age  of  93 . 

The  school  of  philosophy  seems  to  prolong  the  life  of  its 
professors.    Dr.  Hazard  of  Rhode  Island,  who  has  just 
published  in  a  volume  the  lectures  read  by  him  at  this 
school  in  1882,  is  a  year  or  two  younger  than  Mr.  Alcott, 
but  is  more  than  82,  and  still  in  vigorous  activity.    Miss 
Elizabeth  Peabody,  who  is  over  80,  is  now  in  New  York, 
introducing  her  Indian  princess,  Winnehiucca,  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  her  friends  there .    She  expects  to  be  in 
attendance  at  the  school  next  year,  and  to  take  part  in  the 
lectures  on  Emerson,  which  will  occupy  the  first  week. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  make  the  session  two  weeks  long,  by 
the  introduction  of  other  subjects,  but  this  is  not  decided 
on.    It  is  hoped  that  Dr.  Jones  of  Illinois,  who  was  absent 
last  summer,  will  rejoin  his  associates  at  the  school  next 
summer. 

Dr.  Harris,  besides  his  work  on  one  or  two  volumes 
that  are  soon  to  be  published  and  on  the  Journal  of  Specula- 
tive Philosophy  (of  which  he  was  the  founder  and  has  been 
the  editor  for  nearly  20  years),  is  now  giving  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Philosophy  in  Boston  to  an  audience  chiefly  com- 
posed of  Congregational  ministers .    The  number  of  lectures 
is  five,  the  subjects,  I  believe,  are;    Time  and  Space, 
Cause  and  Self-cause,  The  Triune  God,  and  Immortality, -- 
all  viewed  as  subjects  of  philosophic  knowing,  and  with 
reference  to  the  history  of  the  world.    The  course  is  in  fact 
an  abridgment  of  his  course  of  eight  lectures  given  at  the 
Concord  school  last  summer .    The  attendance  in  Boston  is 
not  very  large  as  yet,  nor  is  it  designed  to  be;  the  course 
began  at  the  Congregational  house  October  15,  and  will 
continue  on  Monday  until  concluded.    Among  Dr.  Harris's 
hearers  would  have  been  Mr .  Mozoomdar ,  the  oriental 
missionary,  if  he  had  not  left  Boston  on  his  way  to  New 
Haven,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  etc.,  where 
he  is  to  speak  on  the  philosophy  and  religion  of  India.    His 
stay  in  Boston  was  prolonged  beyond  his  original  intention, 
and  he  has  left  many  friends  there  and  in  this  vicinity .    He 
has  a  book  in  press  in  Boston  (George  H.  Ellis,  the  pub- 
lisher,) on  the  "Oriental  Christ." 

Dr.  Hazard's  book--"Man  a  Creative  First  Cause,  "-- 
is  published  by  Houghton,  and  is  a  clear  and  subtile  pre- 
sentation of  the  doctrine  (held  by  the  author  in  common 
with  Prof.  Bowen  of  Harvard,  and  other  philosophers  who 
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would  not  all  agree  with  Dr.  Hazard's  other  opinions)  that 
our  idea  of  causation  is  derived  from  or  rests  upon  the 
power  we  feel  in  ourselves  to  originate  acts  by  an  exertion 
of  the  will .... 

(36)   July  9,    1884.  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 
GOOD  THINGS  IN  THE  CONCORD  PROGRAM.    MR.  AL- 
COTT'S  STATE  OF  HEALTH--THE  EMERSON  LECTURES-- 
CHANGES  IN  THE  ANNOUNCED  ORDER  OF  PAPERS  AND 
DISCUSSIONS. 

CONCORD,  Tuesday,  July  8,    As  the  time  approaches 
for  the  annual  session  of  the  school  of  philosophy,  it  is 
frequently  asked  what  part,  if  any,  Mr.  Alcott  will  take 
in  the  exercises .    There  has  been  no  prospect  that  he 
would  do  more  than  occasionally  to  be  present,  and  that 
is  not  probable .    He  is  in  better  health  than  at  any  time 
since  his  attack  in  October,  1882;  drives  out  every  few 
days,  and  might  go  out  every  day  if  he  would  be  content, 
as  formerly,  with  the  slow  motions  of  his  wheel-chair; 
but  he  has  found  so  much  more  comfort  in  long  drives  that 
he  rather  scorns  the  invalid's  vehicle  in  which  he  took  so 
much  comfort  last  year .    He  has  grown  stout  and  has  to 
some  little  extent  the  use  of  his  paralyzed  limbs;  walks 
slowly  abcxit  the  house,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  nurse  and 
his  cane,  to  the  carriage  in  which  he  drives  out,  but  can 
take  very  little  exercise,  and  does  not  improve  in  his 
power  of  conversation,  which  has  been  greatly  impaired. 
His  memory  is  good,  he  understands  all  that  is  said  to 
him  and  knows  what  he  would  reply,  but  is  unable  to  find 
the  right  word  at  the  right  time;  and  suffers  both  from 
aphasia  and  heterophemy.    In  this  respect  his  condition 
resembles,  but  not  very  closely,  that  of  Mr.  Emerson  in 
his  later  years;  but  with  Mr.  Emerson  there  was  a  great 
loss  of  memory,  as  well  as  an  inability  to  find  the  needed 
word.    Mr.  Alcott  remembers  with  much  distinctness  the 
events  of  the  past  and  also  recent  occurrences,  and  has 
no  more  weakness  of  memory  than  old  men  usually  exhibit. 
He  eats  and  sleeps  well,  and  spends  much  time  in  reading  and 
amusing  himself  with  illustrated  books;  but  seems  not  to 
pursue  any  continuous  train  of  thought .    He  is  very  desir- 
ous of  attending  the  school  of  philosophy,  as  he  was  a  year 
ago,  and  has  so  much  more  strength  now  than  then  that  he 
could  perhaps  do  so  without  risk  or  unusual  fatigue.    But 
his  family  feel  anxious  concerning  him  and  are  not  inclined 
to  try  the  experiment  of  a  public  gathering,  which  would  be 
attended  with  more  or  less  excitement  for  him.    He  sees 
more  visitors  than  formerly,  and  is  always  glad  to  see 
those  who  call,  if  the  visit  is  a  brief  one.    He  has  taken 
some  part  in  forming  the  program  of  the  school  for  this 
year ,  and  his  name  is  attached  both  to  that  and  the  tickets 
of  admission.    He  has  also  consented  that  selections  from 
his  diaries  from  1835  to  1850  shall  be  made  for  reading  at 
the  opening  session;  to  show  what  were  some  of  the  thoughts, 
sayings  and  acts  of  Emerson  in  the  early  years  of  the 
transcendental  movement,  and  how  close  was  the  friend- 
ship existing  between  him  and  Mr.  Alcott.    These  passages 
will  be  read  on  the  morning  of  July  23,  after  the  short 
poem  which  Miss  Emma  Lazarus  has  written  to  introduce 
the  lectures  on  Emerson, 

It  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  essay  of  Mr.  Mozoomdar, 
the  oriental  Theist,  who  visited  Concord  last  year  and  is 
a  great  student  and  admirer  of  Emerson,  will  be  received 
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in  season  to  be  read  at  the  school  on  the  29th,  as  announced. 
Mr.  Mozoomdar  ig  in  India,  where  the  death  of  his  cousin, 
Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  has  involved  him  in  many  cares  and 
some  controversies  concerning  the  church  of  which  he  ^ind 
Chunder  Sen  were  the  pillars.    His  paper  on  "Emerson  as 
Seen  from  India"  \vill,  however,  make  a  chapter  in  the 
volume  which  is  to  include  the  Emerson  lectures  of  the 
present  session.    The  French  scholar,  M.  de  Poyen  Belle - 
isle,      who  gives  "A  French  View  of  Emerson"  on  the  29th, 
will  speak  in  French,  but  the  discussion  of  his  lecture  will 
be  indifferently  in  French  or  English,  as  the  speaker  may 
choose.    The  lecturer  has  been  in  America  for  some  time, 
and  has  given  courses  on  French  literature  and  other  sub- 
jects that  have  been  much  admired.    Mr.  Whitman's  pro- 
posed essay  on  "Emerson  and  Thoreau"  may  be  delayed  in 
consequence  of  the  "good  gray  poet's"  recent  illness;  in 
which  case  Mr.  Blake  of  Worcester,  the  editor  of  Tho- 
reau's  manuscripts,  may  take  his  place.    In  any  event  it 
is  hoped  that  Mr .  Blake  will  give  his  annual  reading  from 
these  manuscripts,  perhaps  selecting  something  that  will 
bear  either  on  the  character  of  Emerson,  or  on  the  other 
subject  of  this  summer's  lectures --Immortality.    In  ad- 
dition to  the  speakers  announced  on  this  last-named  sub- 
ject (Drs.  Peabody  of  Cambridge,  Holland  of  New  Orleans, 
and  Harris  of  Concord,  and  John  Fiske,  the  Darwinian 
disciple)  the  faculty  have  invited  Xhorpas  Davidson,  the 
A:pistotelian  scholar,  now  residing  in  Concord,  to  read  a 
paper  on  Aristotle's  demonstration  of  immortality. 

In  addition  to  the  poem  on  Emerson  by  Miss  Lazarus  a 
poem  on  the  same  theme  by  John  Albee  may  be  read  on  the 
30th  of  July,  at  the  close  of  the  Emerson  week.    Mr.  Albee 
will  read  his  lecture  on  "Emerson  as  an  Essayist"  at  the 
morning  session  of  the  25th,  and  Julian  Hawthorne,  instead 
pf  speaking  on  the  28th  concerning  "Emerson  as  an  Amer- 
ican, "  will  take  Pro^.  Harris's  place  on  the  evening  of 
the  first  day--July  23.    Prof.  Harris,  who  has  left  home 
for  the  great  educational  gathering  at  Madison,  Wis.,  will 
return  to  Concord  on  or  before  the  23d,  and  will  give  his 
lecture,   "Emerson's  View  of  Nature,  "  on  the  evening  of 
the  24th,  following  Dr.  Bartol,  who  speaks  that  morning  on 
"Emerson's  Religion."   Mr.  Mead  (Edwin  D.)  follows  Mr. 
Albee  the  evening  of  the  25th,  on  "Emerson's  Ethics,  "  and 
Mrs.  Howe  speaks  Saturday  morning  the  26th  on  "Emer- 
son's Relation  to  Society."   On  the  28th,  Mrs.  Cheney  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Peabqdy  occupy  the  morning  session,  and 
Mr.  Sanborn  speaks  in  the  evening  on  "Emerson  Among  the 
Poets  "--paying  some  attention  to  the  undervaluation  of 
Emerson  as  a  poet  by  the  English  critics,  Matthew  Arnold 
and  John  Morley.    On  the  29th  Prof.  Harris  takes  the  place 
of  Mr»  Snider,  who  cannot  be  present,  and  speaks  on 
"Emerson's  Relation  to  Goethe  and  Carlyle"--a  fruitful 
subject,  which  will  be  much  debated.    Mr.  Cooke,  the 
biographer  of  Emerson,  will  close  this  course  of  lectures 
on  the  30th  with  "Emerson's  View  of  Nationality,  "  and  on 
the  31st  of  July  and  1st  and  2d  of  August  the  discussion  on 
'Immortality"  will  pake  place. 

(37)   July  16,  1885.    FROM  CONCORD.    THE  SCHOOL 
OF  PHILOSOPHY  OPEN.    THE  WORK  OF  THE  SHORT 
SESSION- -GOETHE  STUDIED  BY  SPECIALISTS --DR, 
HEDGE  AND  THE  ELDERS- -SPIRIT  OF  THE  YOUNGER 
SCHOLARS-r-PANTHEISM  AND  MODERN  SCIENCE. 
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CONCORD,  Wednesday,  July  15.    After  many  changes 
the  list  of  lecturers  and  topics  for  this  year's  session  of 
the  school  of  philosophy  is  completed,  and  the  first  course 
on  Goethe  w^ll  open  to-morrow  evening  with  a  lecture  by 
John  Albee  on  "Goethe's  self-culture."   Mr.  Albee  is  not 
a  specialist  in  Goethe,  but  his  familiarity  with  modern 
literature  and  his  early  initiation  in  the  Emersonian  school 
(which  is  an  American  branch  of  that  founded  in  Germany 
by  Goethe,  as  Carlyle's  followers  in  England  make  an 
English  branch)  gives  him  a  right  to  speak  on  this  general 
topic .    Mrs .  Cheney  will  follow  him  on  Friday  morning 
with  an  essay  ofi  the  "Intimately  feminine,  "  or  the  womanly 
principle  in  human  nature,  which  Goethe  names  at  the  end 
of  the  second  part  of  "Faust,  "  the  "Ewig-Weibliche .  " 
This  is  a  subject  essentially  distinct  from  that  of  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  who  is  to  speak  Saturday,  July  25,  on 
"The  Women  of  Goethe,  "  while  another  learned  woman, 
Mrs.  Caroline  Sherman  of  Chicago,  will  lecture  July  21, 
in  the  morning,  on  Goethe's  portrayal  of  Child  Life  in 
Mignon  and  other  creations  of  his  genius .    A  fourth  topic 
of  special  interest  to  women--the  "Elective  Affinities  "-- 
will  be  treated  by  Mr,  Emery  (who  presides  at  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  school)  on  the  22d,  in  the  morning. 

There  will  be  two  lecturers  next  Saturday  forenoon,  for 
Dr.  Bartol,  who  speaks  at  9.30  on  "Goethe  and  Schiller,  " 
will  be  followed  at  10.45  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hedge,  whose  sub- 
ject is  the  famous  "Tale"  of  Goethe,  that  singular  parable 
which  Carlyle  has  translated,  and  the  meaning  of  which 
has  been  much  debated.    Dr.  Hedge,  as  a  student  in  Ger- 
many more  than  60  years  ago,  when  Goethe  was  not  only 
living  but  writing  in  full  vigor,  had  opportunities  of  study- 
ing and  understanding  the  great  master  which  younger 
men  do  not  possess;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  copious 
publication  of  Goethe's  letters  and  the  letters  and  com- 
mentaries written  about  him,  since  his  death  in  1832,  have 
given  to  the  present  generation  of  scholars  a  means  of 
studying  and  knowing  him  which  did  not  exist  during  his 
life -time.    Moreover,  the  glamor  of  his  great  fame  has 
passed  away,  and  along  with  it  the  envy  and  detraction 
that  accompanied  him  in  life,  notwithstanding  the  singular 
good  fortune  he  for  the  most  part  enjoyed;  so  that  it  is 
easier  to  judge  him  impartially  now  than  it  was  a  hundred, 
or  even  60,  years  ago.    We  stand  toward  him  somewhat 
as  the  men  of  the  Restoration,  including  Dryden,  did 
toward  Shakespeare,  in  the  latter  years  of  Milton's  life- 
time, though  we  would  fain  hope  we  judge  him  better  than 
even  Dryden  judged  the  genius  of  Shakespeare , 

Mr .  Snider  bpgins  what  may  be  termed  the  Hegelian  ex- 
position of  Goethe  on  Friday  evening,  the  17th,  and  Prof. 
Harris,  who  is  now  with  the  teachers  in  Saratoga,  will 
continue  it  on  the  20th,    goth  these  lecturers  take  up  the 
two  great  works  of  Goethe-- "Faust"  and  "Wilhelm  Meister, ' 
but  their  treatment  will  be  different.    Prof.  Harris  will 
also  touch  on  the  subject  originally  assigned  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Holland  of  New  Orleans,  who  cannot  be  present,  --"Goethe 
and  Religion,  "  and  will  have  something  to  say  of  the  scien- 
tific labors  of  Goethe,  his  "Theory  of  Colors"  and  his 
morphology.    In  a  third  lecture  Mr.  Snider  may  also  treat 
the  scientific  value  of  Goethe,  since  the  two  men  of  science - 
Prof.  Sterry  Hunt  of  Montreal  and  Judge  Stallo  of  Cincinnati- 
who  were  invited  to  discuss  "Goethe  and  Modern  Science" 
are  both  prevented  from  being  present.    Mr.  Emery's  view 
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of  the  "Elective  Affinities,  "  is  the  Hegelian  one,  so  far  as 
the  name  of  Hegel  may  be  connected  with  the  criticism  of 
a  novel.    Yet  the  system  of  that  philosopher  was  framed  so 
vast  and  world -embracing,  was  at  once  so  telescopic  and 
so  microscopic,  that  he  has  given  rules  for  every  work  of 
art,  and  for  our  guidance  in  every  point  of  morals  and  re- 
ligion.   This  distinctly  Hegelian  element  in  the  Concord 
school  will  hardly  be  so  perceptible  this  year  as  formerly, 
by  reason  of  the  greater  number  and  variety  of  the  lectur- 
ers ,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  has  gradually  influenced  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  school,  although  Prof.  Harris  and 
some  others  have  themselves  been  modifying  their  strict 
adherence  to  Hegel  by  the  adoption  of  views  in  some  re- 
spects different,  or,  at  least,  by  a  development  of  the  re- 
ligious and  spiritual  side  of  Hegel' s  philosophy  to  the  com- 
parative neglect  of  the  purely  metaphysical.    How  far  this 
has  gone  will  be  best  seen  in  the  "Symposium"  on  Pantheism 
and  modern  science,  with  which  the  session  will  close,  on 
the  three  last  days  of  July.    Goethe's  peculiar  philosophical 
attitude  will  be  presented  by  Dr.  F.  L.  Soldan  of  St.  Louis 
on  the  evening  of  July  24,  under  the  title  of  "Goethe's  re- 
lation to  Kant  and  Spinoza,  "  and  by  Prof,  Davidson  on  the 
28th  in  discussing  "Goethe's  Titanism,  "  in  which  his  pagan- 
ism will  be  included,  I  suppose. 

The  literary  and  artistic  side  of  Goethe,  with  some  ref- 
erence to  the  events  of  his  Ufe,  will  be  presented  by  Mr. 
Albee,  by  Mr.  Sanborn,  who  speaks  next  Monday  evening 
on  "Goethe's  Relation  to  English  Literature,  "  by  Profs. 
White  and  Hewett  of  Cornell  university — the  former  speak- 
ing July  21  in  the  evening  on  "Goethe's  Youth,  "  and  the 
latter  July  23  on  "Goethe  at  Weimar,  "--by  Mr.  Partridge 
of  New  Jersey  on  "Goethe  as  Playwright,  "  and,  finally,  by 
Mr.  Ernst,  editor  of  the  Boston  Beacon,  on  'The  Style  of 
Goethe . "   Mr .  Ernst  is  the  only  German-born  lecturer 
among  the  22  who  are  to  speak  in  the  courses  this  year;  for 
Judge  Stallo  and  Mr.  Brockmeyer,  who  were  invited,  were 
compelled  to  decline,  and  Dr.  Soldan,  though  of  German 
parentage,  was  born  in  America,  1  believe.     Several  of  the 
lecturers,  however,  like  Dr.  Hedge,  have  studied  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  two  Cornell  professors  are  teachers  of  Ger- 
man in  its  higher  form  at  their  university.    Prof.  Hewett 
is  a  graduate  of  Amherst,  Prof.  White  of  Harvard,  Mr. 
Ernst  of  Brown  and  Prof.  Davidson  of  a  Scotch  university. 
The  latter  is  the  most  cosmopolite  and  polyglottic  of  the 
lecturers,  being  equally  at  home  in  German,  Greek,  Latin, 
French  and  Italian  literature,  and  deeply  versed  in  all 
philosophies,  from  Heraclitus  to  Rosmini,  both  of  whom  he 
has  interpreted  to  the  English  and  American  reader .    He 
was  one  of  the  original  lecturers  at  the  Concord  school  in 
1879,  but  was  absent  for  some  years  in  Europe  until  1884, 
when  he  took  part  in  the  discussion  on  immortality.    Mr. 
Ernst  is  well-read  in  German  philosophy,  although  he  con- 
fines himself  to  a  consideration  of  Goethe's  style  and  use 
of  words  and  figures .    He  appears  this  year  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Concord  course,  as  do  Mr.  Partridge,  Dr. 
Soldan,  Profs.  White  and  Hewett,  Mrs.  Sherman  and  Dr. 
Abbott . 

These  younger  scholars  approach  the  study  of  Goethe  in 
a  very  different  spirit  from  that  in  which  Emerson,  Car- 
lyle ,  Margaret  Fuller  and  Dr .  Hedge  became  his  readers 
and  disciples .    They  are  not  so  much  disciples  as  critics 
and  biographers ,  although  several  of  them  recognize  as 
fully  as  Carlyle  did  the  great  service  rendered  by  Goethe 
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to  his  century  and  his  successors.    The  feeling  of  personal 
indebtedness  for  guidance  and  inspiration,  which  was  so 
noteworthy  in  Carlyle  and  Margaret  Fuller,  is  less  per- 
ceptible at  this  distance  of  time;  nor  will  Carlyle 's  solenrm 
injunction- -"Close  your  Byron,  open  your  Goethe! "--now 
fall  upon  the  youthful  ear  as  so  important.    Byron's  day  of 
influence  has  gone  by,  and  his  strong  and  original  character 
("strong  as  poison,  original  as  sin,  "  said  Landor)  has  no 
more  than  its  natural  weight  among  the  literary  celebrities 
of  the  19th  century.    It  is  therefore  possible  to  treat  Goethe 
more  impartially  than  of  old,  and  to  draw  from  his  career 
those  lessons  of  wisdom,  whether  for  inspiration  or  for 
warning,  which  every  great  man's  work  and  example  should 
teach.    To  the  men  and  women  of  this  generation,  Goethe, 
if  treated  in  this  way,  will  be  practically  a  new  study;  and 
the  Concord  course  of  lectures  indicates  that  a  renewed  in- 
terest in  him,  and  a  better  knowledge  of  what  he  has  written, 
is  to  come  in  this  country,  as  it  has  come  in  England,  where 
Prof.  Seeley  and  other  competent  men  have  been  writing 
about  him. 

Although  the  public  interest  in  the  whole  work  of  the  Con- 
cord school  is  greater  than  ever  before- -judged  by  the 
coming  together  of  students  and  the  comments  of  the  press -- 
yet  it  will  be  greatest,  apparently,  in  the  final  discussion 
on  pantheism  and  the  spiritual  outcome  of  modern  science. 
The  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  five  lecturers  (Dr.  Pea- 
body,  Dr.  Harris,  Mr.  Fiske,  Dr.  Francis  Abbott  and 
Prof.  Howison)  guarantees  a  view  of  the  subject  from  all 
sides;  and  the  debates  which  are  to  follow  the  lectures  will 
doubtless  bring  in  other  opinions  of  every  shade  and  em- 
phasis.   It  is  proposed  to  publish  these  lectures  in  a  small 
volume  by  themselves,  as  well  as  to  collect  the  most  of  the 
lectures  on  Goethe  into  a  volume  similar  in  scope  to  the 
volume  of  last  year  on  the  "Genius  and  Character  of  Emer- 
son."   The  number  of  books  which  have  originated  at  this 
school  is  becoming  considerable ,  including  one  by  Mrs . 
Cheney,  one  by  Mr.  Fiske,  one  by  Mr.  Albee,  and  one  or 
more  by  Dr.  Kedney,  whose  critical  exposition  of  "Hegel's 
Esthetics"  has  been  published  this  year  at  Chicago.    Dr. 
Kedney  does  not  lecture  here  this  year ,  as  he  has  formerly 
done,  but  his  book  will  be  used  and  quoted,  no  doubt,  in 
applying  to  Goethe  that  standard  of  art  criticism  which  his 
younger  contemporary,  Hegel,  laid  down  so  positively. 
Mr.  Alcott  now  expects  to  be  present  occasionally  at  the 
school,  --his  health  being  better  than  at  any  former  time 
since  his  attack  in  1882. 

(38)   July  23,  1885.    GOETHE  AT  CONCORD.    THE 
LITERARY  AND  PHILOSOPHIC  VIEW.    MR.  ALBEE,  MRS. 
CHENEY,  DR.  BARTOL,  PROF.  HEWETT,  DR.   HARRIS, 
ETC.   PASS  JUDGMENT  ON  HIM— A  GOETHE  AN  REVIVAL. 

BOSTON,  Monday,  July  20.    It  is  about  50  years  since 
Goethe  began  to  be  seriously  studied  in  New  England,  al- 
though George  Ticknor,  Dr.  Hedge,  George  Bancroft,  Mr. 
Emerson,  Margaret  Fuller  and  Dr.  Frothingham  began  to 
read  him  earlier,  and  the  three  first  named  had  seen  him 
in  Germany.    Ticknor  and  Bancroft  had  even  talked  with 
him,  and  the  latter  had  carried  a  message  from  Goethe  to 
Byron  in  Italy--one  of  those  love  messages  which  shyly 
passed  between  these  two  poets,  who  never  met,  and  of 
whom  the  elder ,  contrary  to  nature '  s  rule ,  loved  the 
younger  most.    He  talked  about  Byron  to  George  Ticknor 
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in  1816,  saying  among  other  things,  that  "his  late  separa- 
tion from  his  wife,  in  its  circumstances  and  mystery,  is  so 
poetical  that  had  Lord  Byron  invented  it  he  could  hardly 
have  had  a  more  fortunate  subject  for  his  genius. "   Goethe 
regretted  after  Byron's  death  that  he  "had  not  lived  to  ful- 
fil his  mission,  "  which  was--what  do  you  guess?  "to  versi- 
fy   scenes  from  the  Old  Testament."    "What  a  success  he 
would  have  had  with  the  tower  of  Babel!"  said  Goethe  to 
Crabbe  Robinson  in  1829. 

The  Hillside  chapel  is  not  exactly  a  tower  of  Babel,  but 
many  tongues  are  spoken  there  this  week,  and  the  surpris- 
ing thing  is  that  with  so  many  lectures,  without  rehearsals 
beforehand,  there  should  be  so  little  repetition  and  so  little 
clashing.    Whether  they  all  understand  each  other  is  uncer- 
tain; for  there  is  some  confusion  of  tongues,  and  when  Dr, 
Harris  talks  of  "the  real  and  the  potential,  "  and  Mrs . 
Cheney  of  "realism  and  idealism,  "  and  Dr.  Hedge  of  Bis- 
marck and  the  onyx  pug  which  was  presented  to  the  fair  Lily 
in  Goethe's  "Marchen,  "--it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  they 
use  words  in  the  same  significance.    Excursions  are  made 
into  the  realms  of  history  and  fable,  though  not  quite  so  far 
back  yet  as  to  the  Babel  tower;  but  Mr.  Snider,  in  tracing 
back  the  "Faust"  myth,  got  to  Zoroaster  and  the  magi  of 
Persia;  while  Mr.  Davidson  would  rather  stop  at  the  natural 
magic  of  the  Arabs ,  introduced  along  with  Aristotle ,  by  the 
followers  of  Averroes  and  Avicenna,  to  the  astonished 
Christians  of  western  Europe.    Mr.  Snider  gave  his  lecture 
to  the  legend  alone,  dwelling  upon  Hroswitha  the  German 
nun,  and  Calderon,  with  his  story  of  Cyprian,  el  magico 
prodigioso,  and  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  Faust  myth, 
along  with  Luther  and  Melancthon  at  the  Reformation.    He 
thus  left  Goethe's  "Faust"  to  be  dealt  with  this  morning  by 
Dr.  Harris,  while  Mr.  Sanborn  this  evening  read  passages 
from  Marlowe's  "Dr.  Faustus,  "  which  was  the  first  poeti- 
cal form  assumed  by  this  formidable  legend,  and  of  which 
Goethe  said,  admiring  Marlowe,   "How  greatly  it  is  all 
planned."   Mr,  Albee  spoke  generally  of  the  leading  fea- 
ture in  Goethe's  intellectual  character,  his  persistent  self- 
culture  as  a  means  of  knowledge  and  an  aim  in  life,  --that 
same  trait  which  so  excites  the  admiration  of  the  English 
Germanist,  Prof.  Seeley,  who  has  said:  — 

"What,  then,  was  this  task  to  which  Goethe  had  so  early 
devoted  himself,  and  which  seemed  to  him  too  important  to 
be  postponed  even  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Revolutionary 
and  Napoleonic  periods?    It  was  that  task  about  which,  since 
Goethe's  time,  so  much  has  been  said- -self-culture. 
'From  my  boyhood, '  says  Wilhelm,  speaking  evidently  for 
Goethe  himself,   'it  has  been  my  wish  and  purpose  to  de- 
velop completely  all  that  is  in  me, '    Elsewhere  he  says, 
'to  make  my  own  existence  harmonious . '    Here  is  the  re- 
fined form  of  selfishness  of  which  Goethe  has  been  so  often 
accused.    And  undoubtedly  the  phrase  is  one  which  will  bear 
a  selfish  interpretation,  just  as  a  Christian  may  be  selfish 
when  he  devotes  himself  to  the  salvation  of  his  soul.    But 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  it  is  before  aU  things  evident 
that  the  task  undertaken  is  very  serious  and  that  the  man 
who  undertakes  it  must  be  of  a  very  serious  disposition. 
When,  as  in  Goethe's  case,  it  is  self-planned  and  self-im- 
posed, such  an  undertaking  is  comparable  to  those  great 
practical  experiments  in  the  conduct  of  life  which  were 
made  by  the  early  Greek  philosophers ,    Right  or  wrong, 
such  an  experiment  can  only  be  imagined  by  an  original 
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man,  and  can  only  be  carried  into  effect  by  a  man  of  very 
steadfast  will.    But  we  may  add  that  it  is  no  more  necessary 
to  give  a  selfish  interpretation  to  this  formula,  than  to  the 
other  formula  by  which  philosophers  have  tried  to  describe 
the  object  of  a  moral  life . " 

This  is  a  very  favorable  view  of  Goethe's  aim  and  char- 
acter, and  such  was  that  taken  by  Mr.  Albee,  though  he 
expressed  himself  in  other  words .    Mrs  ,  Cheney  dwelt 
particularly  on  Goethe's  conception  of  the  womanly  ele- 
ment on  human  nature,  which  he  so  often  illustrated  in  his 
personages,  and  finally  summed  up  in  the  last  two  lines 
of  the  second  part  of  Faust,  -- 

Das    ewig-weibliche 
Zieht  uns  hinau . 

Upon  this  text  Mrs .  Cheney  discoursed  nobly,  saying  among 
other  things:  — 

"Goethe  might  have  used  the  more  general  term;  he  might 
have  sung  that  divine  humanity  which  is  expressed  in  Chris- 
tian thought.    Why  does  he  find  his  true  expression  in  'Das 
Ewig-Weibliche'?    Why  does  he  use  this  word,  which  im- 
plies difference  of  sex,  and  the  eternally  directing  function 
of  one  aspect  of  the  eternal  thought,  instead  of  employing  a 
phrase  that  would  express  the  whole?    Goethe's  habitual 
thought  was  as  far  as  possible  from  any  Indian  idea  of  re- 
absorption  in  divinity,  and  loss  of  personality.    He  recog- 
nized that  when  a  life  was  achieved  it  became  a  living  force, 
although  he  questioned  whether  every  apparent  human  life 
accomplished  this  purpose .    In  a  letter  to  Zelter  Goethe 
says  (Bayard  Taylor's  Notes,  p.  532):    'Let  us  continue 
our  work  until  one  of  us ,  before  or  after  the  other ,  returns 
to  ether  at  the  summons  of  the  world-spirit!    Then  may  the 
eternal  not  refuse  to  us  new  activities,  analogous  to  those 
wherein  we  have  been  tested!    If  we  shall  also  add  Memory 
and  a  continued  sense  of  the  Right  and  the  Good,  in  his 
fatherly  kindness,  we  shall  then  surely  all  the  sooner  take 
hold  of  the  wheels  which  drive  the  cosmic  machinery.'    He 
said  to  Eckermann  (B.  T.,  p.  516):    'I  do  not  doubt  our 
permanent  existence,  for  nature  cannot  do  without  the  en- 
telechie .    But  we  are  not  all  immortal  in  the  same  fashion, 
and  in  order  to  manifest  oneself  in  the  future  life  as  a  great 
entelechie,  one  must  also  become  one.'    It  is  not  there- 
fore from  any  thought  of  the  extinction  of  personality  as  the 
final  consummation  of  life  is  approached,  that  Goethe  uses 
this  abstract  term,  but  to  express  the  essential  nature  of 
the  power  which  he  thus  invokes .    It  is  not  the  feminine  in 
its  manifestation  but  in  its  original  character." 

The  most  ingenious  and  amusing  of  the  exercises  at  Con- 
cord last  week  was  Dr.  Hedge's  exposition,  borrowed 
from  Baumgart,  of  the  celebrated  Fairy  Tale  of  the  Ferry- 
man, the  "Will  o'  the  Wisps,  "  etc.,  which  is  held  to  sig- 
nify the  restoration  of  the  German  empire  under  Bismarck. 
Of  course  it  is  possible  to  make  this  application  of  what  I 
am  disposed  to  regard  as  a  quiz  by  Goethe  on  the  solemn 
expositors  of  ancient  and  modern  parables.    Dr.  Hedge  fol- 
lowed Dr.  Bartol,  who  had  given  the  most  brilliant  but  not 
perhaps  the  most  just  contribution  of  the  philosophers  thus 
far,  contrasting  Goethe  with  Schiller,  with  Emerson,  with 
Shakespeare,  etc.    Comparisons  are  proverbially  invidious. 
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and  that  with  Schiller  led  Dr.  Hedge,  Prof.  Hewett  and 
others,  at  an  evening  seance  on  Saturday  in  Mrs  .  Edward 
Hoar's  parlors,  to  protest  against  it  as  unjust  to  the  man 
whom  Goethe  loved  so  well,  and  to  whom  he  owed  so  much. 
A  criticism  of  lighter  weight  might  be  made  on  Dr.  Bartol's 
contrast  of  Emerson  with  Goethe,  which  I  will  quote,  along 
with  something  of  the  Schiller  comparison,  in  order  to  ex- 
hibit the  force  of  the  doctor's  antithesis  and  statement :-- 

"Goethe  portrays  man,  the  living,  moving  body  of  the 
race,  --not,  like  Emerson,  the  individual  mind  or  the  Holy 
Ghost  alone.     Emerson  spins  a  thread;  Goethe  weaves  a 
web.     Emerson   snatches  a  trumpet  from  some  angel's 
grasp;    Goethe  greets  us  with  an  orchestral  symphony. 
Emerson  fetches  the  topstone  of  a  monument  or  the  pinnacle 
of  a  temple  before  the  structures  are  reared  and  ready; 
Goethe  builds  from  the  ground  with  vast  and  complete  de- 
sign.   None  higher  in  aim  than  Emerson,  more  a  prince 
among  the  fine  spirits  that  have  lighted  up  this  earth  with  a 
celestial  gleam;  none  more  true  to  his  call;  which  was  not, 
like  that  of  Shakespeare  and  Goethe,  to  set  forth  this  human 
membership  which  we  are.    He  is  a  soloist  at  the  concert, — 
his  performance  slenderly  related  to  the  choir.    He  im- 
perfectly appreciates  the  functions  of  church  and  state .    He 
gazes  at  Goethe  as  an  antelope,  gazelle  or  camelopard 
might  at  Behemoth  or  the  great  Pan.    He  is  the  zenith,  which 
from  a  scornful  altitude  surveys  the  nadir  and  the  poles. 
The  most  generous  of  admirers  he  notes  the  merits  of  his 
senior  contemporary  without  justice  to  his  supreme  human 
representative  claim.     'Faust,'  the  crowning  product  of 
the  19th  century,  is,  to  his  dainty  mind,  a  disagreeable 
book,  as  if  a  poem,  epic  or  dramatic,  could  be  made  of  the 
leavings,  when  all  the  sad  and  dark  passages  of  the  world- 
tale  should  have  been  erased;  the  critic  not  seeing  that  it  is 
only  against  the  facts  or  materials  of  the  tragedy  that  his 
objection  holds.    He  complains  that  Goethe  neither  sur- 
renders himself  to  the  torrent  of  inspiration,  nor  devotes 
himself  to  the  absolute  truth;  cares  for  art  for  the  sake  of 
culture,  and  is  not  even  an  artist,  because  not  incorporat- 
ing all  the  matter  of  his  pages  in  artistic  form;  the  censure 
from  other  quarters  being,  that  Goethe  is  artist  too  much, 
with  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  at  the  cost  of  the 
heart.    Thus  Puritan  clashes  with  cosmopolitan.    Emerson 
writes  to  Carlyle,   'Goethe  can  never  be  dear  to  me, '  and 
in  his  'Representative  Men, '  that  he  can  never  be  dear  to 
mankind .    Sterling  wrote  to  Carlyle  that  Goethe  is  not  to  be 
loved;  and  Carlyle  growls  back,   'Who  has  the  right  to  love 
him?'" 

This  is  not  unjust  to  Emerson,  but  does  not  state  the  whole 
case  either  as  to  him  or  Goethe.    Concerning  the  two  Ger- 
man friends,  the  criticism  is  more  pungent  though  not 
wholly  unfair .    Dr.  Bartol  said:  — 

"His  mental  hospitality  in  cordially  accepting,  after 
Schiller's  half -honest  aversion  and  back-biting  coquetry 
of  his  own  Olympian  bows ,  the  inferior  man  of  letters  to 
his  friendly  and  loving  embrace ,  to  receive  from  him  not 
very  important  encouragement  and  advice,  is  demonstra- 
tion of  radical  magnanimity.    When  Schiller,  10  years  his 
junior,  is  sick,  he  is  troubled,  anxiously  inquires,  divines 
from  the  silence  of  those  around  him  that  the  end  has  come, 
says  Schiller  is  dead,  covers  his  face  with  his  hands  and 
laments  an  irreparable  loss .    In  the  delirium  preceding  his 
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own  death  he  sees  a  bit  of  paper  on  the  floor  and  asks ,   'Why 
so  careless  as  to  leave  Schiller's  letters  in  that  fashion, 
lying  round  loose?'  his  affection,  as  the  living  wave  ebbed 
in  his  bosom,  showing  its  unsounded  depth.    In  England  the 
man  who  had  rated  Schiller  highest  and  studied  Goethe  most 
is  Thomas  Carlyle .    It  is  Like  the  praise  of  Sir  Hubert 
Stanley  when  he  makes  Goethe  of  modern  literature  the  head. 
Schiller  was  but  the  Mercury  to  that  Jupiter  with  whom  Car- 
lyle might  be  in  some  sense  and  measure  a  competitor,  had 
he  become  as  peaceful  and  sunny  as  he  was  strong,  could 
he  have  spoken  the  Yea  of  his  own  'Sartor  Resartus '  and 
left  behind  him  the  everlasting  No,  to  learn  the  power  of 
ideas  as  well  as  of  will,    Schiller  is  the  poet  of  a  section 
and  season,  Goethe  of  ages  and  the  world.    In  personal 
relations,  not  intellectual  merits ,  they  meet.    The  putting 
their  names  together  in  a  lecture  for  one  theme  reminds 
me  of  the  soothsayer's  talk  with  Antony  in  Shakespeare's 
play:  — 

Antony--  Say  to  me 

Whose  fortunes  shall  rise  higher,  Caesar's  or 
mine? 

Soothsayer- -Caesar ' s : 
Therefore,  O  Antony,  stay  not  by  his  side; 
Thy  demon,  that's  thy  spirit  which  keeps  thee,  is 
Noble,  courageous,  high,  unmatchable, 
Where  Caesar's  is  not;  but  near  him  thy  angel 
Becomes  a  fear,  as  being  o'erpowered;  therefore 
Make  space  enough  between  you. 

1  see  Schiller  in  his  customary  pacing  about  in  his  compos- 
ing room,  rousing  himself  to  his  stint  with  some  violence 
of  exercise  as  he  spouts  a  passage  and  resorts  from  time 
to  time  to  the  stimulating  draughts  at  his  side,  and  1  find 
cause  for  whatever  may  be  strained  or  unnatural  in  the 
literary  result. " 

In  the  two  lectures  to-day,  at  one  of  which  Mr.  Alcott 
was  present,  (the  first  time  for  three  years)  Dr.  Harris 
expounded  the  meaning  of  "Faust"  and  Mr.  Sanborn  dwelt 
on  the  influence  exercised  by  Goethe  upon  English  literature, 
since  there  was  very  little  influence  upon  Goethe  through 
that  literature.    Dr.  Harris  presented  a  consistent  inter- 
pretation of  "Faust"  from  a  high  stand-point  of  philosophy 
and  religion,  which  culminated  in  an  explanation  of  the 
mystical  chorus  at  the  end  of  the  second  part,  so  felicitous 
as  to  draw  from  Miss  Peabody  the  exclamation  that  she 
now  for  the  first  time  understood  that  part  of  the  drama. 
Mr.  Sanborn  this  evening,  in  reading  portions  of  Marlowe's 
"Tragical  History  of  Dr.  Faustus,  "  as  it  was  written  in 
1592  by  Shakespeare's  brother  in  tragedy,  and  afterward 
played  to  great  audiences  in  England  and  in  Germany, 
called  attention  to  the  great  and  important  additions  made 
by  Goethe  to  the  old  legend,  --the  whole  story  of  Margaret 
being  an  interpolation  of  Goethe's,  based,  at  the  utmost, 
upon  a  mere  hint  in  the  English  tragedy.    He  also  pointed 
out  the  extremely  limited  acquaintance  which  Goethe  had 
with  English  literature,  while  he  was  so  well  read  in  Ovid, 
in  the  Greek  tragedies,  and  in  French  and  Italian  literature. 
His  effect  upon  England  and  America,  through  Carlyle, 
Emerson,  Margaret  Fuller,  George  Eliot,  and  others,  was 
also  set  forth,  and  the  general  features  of  his  character 
were  given,  ending  with  an  application  to  the  aged  Goethe 
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of  Landor's  "Speech  of  a  Dying  Philosopher  ":-- 

I  strove  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  my  strife; 

Nature  I  loved,  and  next  to  nature,  art; 
I  warmed  both  hands  against  the  fire  of  life , 

It  sinks,  and  I  am  ready  to  depart. 

(39)  July  27,  1885.    THE  CONCORD  PHILOSOPHERS. 
GOETHE '  S  RELATIONS  WITH  ENGLISH  LITERATURE . 
PASSAGES  FROM  MR.  SANBORN'S  LECTURE--MR. 
EMERY  ON  THE  "ELECTIVE  AFFINITIES." 

CONCORD,  Wednesday,  July  22.    This  is  the  second  week 
of  the  Concord  school,  and  brings  together  the  greatest 
number  of  philosophers,  unless  the  symposium  on  modern 
science  and  pantheism  in  the  last  days  of  July  should  show 
a  larger  congregation,  as  may  well  happen.    Mr.  Emery, 
who  spoke  to-day  on  the  "Elective  Affinities,  "  and  Mr.  San- 
born on  Monday  evening,  treating  of  Goethe  and  Shakespeare 
and  the  other  relations  of  English  and  German  literature, 
have  had  the  largest  audiences  thus  far,  although  Prof. 
White  of  Cornell,  who  spoke  last  evening  on  the  "Youth  of 
Goethe,  "  had  nearly  as  many.    Prof.  Hewett  speaks  to- 
morrow on  "Goethe  at  Weimar,  "  taking  up  the  biographical 
thread  where  his  colleague,  Prof.  White,  dropped  it. 
These  two  college  instructors  bring  to  the  course  a  histori- 
cal accuracy  and  closeness  of  research  which  does  not  al- 
ways appear  in  the  broader  philosophic  lectures . 

Mr.  Sanborn  began  by  pointing  out  how  little  in  compari- 
son with  the  classical  and  continental  literatures,  the  dis- 
tinctive English  literature,  except  Shakespeare  and  Mar- 
lowe, had  influenced  Goethe,  although  he  was  the  greatest 
poet  since  Shakespeare  and  had  qualities  in  common  with 
him  and  with  Bacon,   "that  truncated  English  Plato."   He 
then  said:-- 

"Yet  the  finest  aroma  of  English  Literature --that  which 
proceeds  from  a  magnanimous  and  adventurous  character 
displayed  now  in  love,  now  in  war,  now  in  the  heroism  of 
private  life  or  in  the  sanctities  of  religion- -is  perpetually 
wanting  in  Goethe.    I  do  not  speak  now  of  Shakespeare,  in 
whom  this  magnanimity  had  its  widest  and  highest  range, 
but  of  lesser  poets  and  prose  writers,  who  sometimes  in 
very  humble  spheres  of  literature  display  the  same  winning 
qualities.    It  is  this  which  gives  immortality  to  Sidney's 
youthful  essays  in  verse  and  prose,  --which  makes  Herbert 
memorable,  Marvell  more  than  a  wit,  and  poor  Dryden  re- 
spectable even  in  his  degradations;  this  gleams  in  Donne 
and  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  Gray  and  Dr.  Johnson;  in  Words- 
worth, Shelley  and  Byron;  in  Burns  and  Carlyle  among  the 
Scotch,  and  among  Americans  in  Thoreau  and  Emerson,  in 
Walt  Whitman  and  others  of  less  note.    It  is  by  virtue  of  an 
untamable  energy  that  English  literature  is  capable  of 
rising  so  high  ,  and  sinking  so  low,  and  is  incapable  of  that 
measured  and  deliberate  excellence  of  which  the  books  of 
Plato  and  of  Goethe  are  perhaps  the  best  examples . 

"In  the  writings  of  Goethe,  no  less  than  in  his  life,  we 
see  the  limitations  which  egoism  imposes,  and  which  not 
his  great  genius  even  could  remove.    'A  man, '  said  Crom- 
well to  the  French  ambassador,   'never  rises  so  high  as 
when  he  knows  not  whither  he  is  going.'    Although  Goethe 
would  fain  follow  the  intuitions  of  his  own  mind,  and  yield 
himself  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  his  very  intuitions 
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had  prudence  and  self-love  in  them,  so  firmly  implanted 
that  he  could  never  escape  from  worldly  considerations . 
But  the  old  belief  of  mankind  is  wisest,  which  declares  that 
the  poet's  inspiration  is  greater  than  any  worldly  prudence, 
and  that  the  oracles  are  sincere .    If  ever  men  are  self- 
forgetful  it  is  when  they  are  in  love --at  least  for  a  brief 
period  of  that  passion- -and  it  is  the  magnanimity  thence 
proceeding  which  gives  worth  and  dignity  to  characters 
otherwise  frivolous  or  brutal,  Like  those  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  who,  like  Othello,   'loved  not  wisely,  but  too 
well. '    Goethe,  as  Dr.  Bartol  has  said,  loved  not  well 
enough,  but  too  wisely;  he  lacked  that  magnanimity  which 
men  and  women  much  less  gifted  have  displayed  in  their 
affection;  though  himself  magnanimous  in  the  other  rela- 
tions of  life.    And  1  must  accuse  him  of  another  great  fault, 
which  he  never  learned  of  the  English  poets;  he  would  'kiss 
and  tell. '    Shakespeare  has  so  well  disguised  his  affairs  of 
the  heart  that  it  will  always  remain  a  mystery  not  only 
whom  he  loved,  but  whether  it  was  love  or  friendship  of 
which  he  wrote  so  wonderfully;  but  Goethe  has  related  what 
he  should  not  about  Gretchen  and  Annette  and  Emilia  and 
Lucinda,  and  heaven  knows  how  many  more.    To  be  sure, 
he  has  given  them  an  immortality  thereby,  and  by  idealizing 
them  in  his  plays  and  novels  and  poems ;  but  even  there  we 
feel  that  he  has  taken  an  unfair  advantage  of  these  fair  ones , 
in  drawing  their  pictures  for  the  world  to  see,  while  they 
were  turning  their  faces  toward  him  alone .    Whether  these 
love  affairs  were  innocent  or  not,  --and  1  am  disposed  to 
give  them  always  the  most  favorable  construction,  — there 
is  here  a  betrayal  of  confidence,  against  which  one  of  the 
minor  English  poets  of  Shakespeare '  s  time  had  warned 
him; 

If,  as  I  have,  you  also  do 

Virtue  in  woman  see, 
And  dare  love  that,  and  say  so  too; 

And  forget  the  He  and  She,  -- 

And  if  this  love,  though  placid  so, 

From  profane  men  you  hide 
Who  will  no  faith  on  this  bestow , 

Or,  if  they  do,  deride, -- 

Then  you  have  done  a  braver  thing 

Than  aU  the  Worthies  did. 
And  a  braver  thence  will  spring 

Which  is,  to  keep  that  hid." 

Mr .  Sanborn  illustrated  the  English  turn  of  mind  when 
expressing  itself  poetically  in  love-matters  by  quoting 
Lovelace's  song  which  ends: 

I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 
Loved  I  not  honor  more; 

and  that  poem  of  Wordsworth's  with  this  termination,  — 

A  Briton,  even  in  love,  should  be 
A  subject,  not  a  slave. 

He  then  went  on  to  say,  speaking  of  the  want  of  sympathy 
between  England  and  Germany  in  Goethe '  s  youth,  -  - 
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'"Pathless  the  gulf  of  feeling  yawns, '  and  the  great  abyss 
that  is  fixed  between  the  sentiments  and  daily  opinions  of 
Gernaany  and  England  was  quite  as  wide  when  England  had  a 
German  king  as  it  is  today.    France  was  nearer  spiritually 
as  well  as  geographically,  and  we  find  the  young  Goethe  far 
more  affected  by  French  than  by  English  books.    He  read 
Shakespeare  and  Marlowe  early,  and  felt  their  vast  powers. 
He  also  read  Richardson,  Swift  and  Goldsmith,  and  found 
pleasure,  perhaps  inspiration,  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
but  the  daily  influence  of  French  thought ,  and  the  French 
style,  did  more  than  any  impressions  that  came  to  him 
from  England  to  modify  the  strong  native  impulses  of 
Goethe.    No  sooner  did  he  become  known  in  England,  how- 
ever, than  he  exerted  an  influence  of  his  own  on  English 
literature  which  has  been  growing  stronger  ever  since,  by 
indirect  radiation,  through  Carlyle,  Emerson,  George 
Eliot,  Matthew  Arnold  and  a  host  of  lesser  writers  and 
translators.    The  first  and  most  eminent  of  his  translators, 
before  Carlyle,  was  Walter  Scott,  who,  in  1799,  published 
in  Edinburg  a  version  of  'Goetz  von  Berlichingen , '  which 
Goethe  himself  had  published  in  1773.    In  itself  this  play  is 
of  but  little  value ,  as  compared  with  the  later  works  of 
Goethe,  but  it  has  a  peculiar  significance  as  the  first  of 
those  feudal  romances  which  40  years  afterward,  in  the 
hands  of  Scott,  became  such  an  important  part  of  English 
literature . 

"The  real  work  of  Goethe  was  not  to  vary  the  existing 
forms  of  literature ,  however  much  he  might  do  this ,  but  to 
inspire  in  all  literature  a  deep  conviction  of  the  unity  of 
nature  and  the  absolute  activity  of  spirit.    This,  once  done, 
is  nothing  less  than  regeneration  of  the  inner  life  of  litera- 
ture, which  may  thenceforth  take  any  form,  old  or  new,  and 
yet  be  true  to  the  inworking  spirit.    Carlyle  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  of  British  writers  to  seize  this  perception  of 
Goethe's  mission,  and  he  was  certainly  the  first  to  inforce 
it  and  insist  upon  it  in  ways  that  soon  wrought  an  actual,  if 
incipient,  revival  in  the  English-speaking  world  of  letters  . 
With  him  was  soon  associated  our  own  Emerson,  who,  ar- 
riving at  the  same  insight,  not  through  Goethe's  illumina- 
tion but  by  his  own,  nevertheless  found  his  inward  light  ex- 
tended and  clarified  by  the  writings  of  both  Goethe  and  Car  - 
lyle.    The  period  of  Goethe's  death  (March,  1832)  may  be 
taken  as  the  time  when  Carlyle  and  Emerson  saw  distinctly 
that  they  stood  at  the  opening  of  a  new  era,  and  it  was  not 
long  afterward,  when  they  met  at  Craigenputtock,  that  they 
also  became  aware  of  the  unity  existing  between  them  upon 
vital  issues ,  and  that  they  were  appointed  to  carry  forward 
Goethe '  s  work  in  their  own  lands ,  and  with  reinforcement 
of  each  other." 

Mr.  Sanborn  next  spoke  of  Shakespeare  as  viewed  by  his 
contemporaries  and  by  Goethe,  quoting  Ben  Jonson's  en- 
comium on  his  friend,  in  which  qualities  are  pointed  out  the 
very  reverse  of  Goethe's,  and  said  further:  — 

'}onson  adds,  with  that  tone  of  patronage  which  the  inter- 
vening centuries  have  made  so  amusing  to  us:  'But  Shake- 
speare redeemed  his  vices  with  his  virtues .    There  was 
ever  more  in  him  to  be  praised  than  to  be  pardoned. '    This 
mild  encomium  is  increasingly  true  of  Goethe  also,  as  we 
withdraw  more  and  more  from  the  immediate  conditions  of 
his  life,  and  judge  him  by  the  standards  of  genius  and  of 
benefit    to  mankind.    Tested  by  these,  Goethe  must  be 
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greatly  praised,  and  his  influence  on  English  literature, 
whether  indirect  or  direct,  has  been  every  way  salutary. 
For  Goethe,  even  where,  he  is  pedantic,  is  profound;  wher- 
ever he  deals  in  small  or  trivial  concerns,  there  is  some- 
thing just  and  wholesome  in  his  method,  and  though  he  may 
check  and  discountenance  spontaneity,  this  can  do  little 
harm  to  our  literature,  which  is  spontaneous  rather  than 
profound,  except  in  those  rare  examples,  like  Chaucer, 
Shakespeare  and  Wordsworth,  where  it  is  both  profound 
and  spontaneous .    1  do  not  find  that  Goethe  had  any  knowl- 
edge of  Chaucer ,  yet  of  all  English  authors  this  ancient 
poet  was  the  nearest  to  Goethe's  serene  and  tolerant  temper, 
and  he  rose,  too,  as  Goethe  did  in  Germany,  from  a  dead 
level  of  mediocrity  in  his  own  age  to  the  very  hights  of 
humor  and  insight .    There  is  a  just  judgment  on  this  good 
old  poet  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  which  deserves  to  be  quoted, 
written  in  1581,  and  to  be  found  in  his  'Defense  of  Poesy. ' 
'Chaucer,  '  says  Sidney,   'undoubtedly  did  excellently  in  his 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  of  whom  truly  I  know  not  whether  to 
marvel  more  either  that  he,  in  that  misty  time,  could  see 
so  clearly,  or  that  we,  in  this  clear  age,  go  sostumblingly 
after  him. '    One  was  soon  to  come  who  would  no  longer 
stumble  in  following  Chaucer,  but  would  overtake  him  and 
pass  him  by,  so  that  even  Shakespeare's  contemporaries 
would  have  no  doubt  what  his  rank  was .    An  obscure  poet 
of  that  period,  of  whom  we  know  almost  as  little  as  of 
Shakespeare  himself,  William  Basse  by  name,  commemorated 
Shakespeare's  death  in  1616  by  this  elegy,  which  is  one  of 
the  best,  though  seldom  quoted:- - 

Renowned  Spencer,  lie  a  thought  more  nigh 

To  learned  Chaucer,  and,  rare  Beaumont,  lie 

A  little  nearer  Spencer,  to  make  room 

For  Shakespeare  in  your  three -fold  four-fold  tomb. 

But  if  precedency  in  death  doth  bar 

A  fourth  place  in  your  sacred  sepulcher. 

Under  this  sable  marble  of  thine  own. 

Sleep,  rare  tragedian,  Shakespeare,  sleep  alone! 

Thy  unmolested  peace  in  unshared  cave 

Possess  as  lord,  not  tenant,  of  thy  grave 

That  unto  us  and  others  it  may  be 

Honor  hereafter  to  be  laid  by  thee . 

"Here  the  elegist  recognizes  what  time  has  fully  attested, 
that  Shakespeare  is  the  lord  paramount  of  English  literature, 
higher  than  Beaumont's  or  Spenser's,  or  Chaucer's  rank. 
A  similar  rank  must  be  given,  and  has  long  been  joyfully 
conceded  to  Goethe  among  German  writers  .    I  do  not  agree 
with  Dr.  Bartol  in  the  comparison  which  he  drew  between 
Schiller  and  Goethe,  so  disparaging  to  the  former;  but  it  is 
in  accord  with  that  severe  scripture  which  says:    'To  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  from  him  that  hath  not  shall 
be  taken  away. '    In  the  higher  meaning  of  poetic  greatness 
Schiller  'hath  not, '  and  therefore  must  surrender  some 
part  of  his  recent  or  present  renown  to  the  more  masculine 
and  original  Goethe.    In  one  respect,  however,  and  an  im- 
portant one,  he  will  always  be  superior  to  his  friend- -in 
his  recognition  of  that  wholesome  sexual  morality  which 
Goethe  at  all  times  considered  too  lightly  and  in  his  youth 
so  habitually  transgressed.    It  will  be  long  before  English 
and  American  literature  becomes  accustomed  to  the  tone 
of  Goethe  on  this  subject;  a  coarse  and  worldly  habit  of 
mind,  which  came  to  him  partly  by  nature,  and  partly  from 
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the  French,  Latin  and  Greek  books,  which  he  read  in  his 
youth  far  more  than  he  read  the  better  English  or  German 
authors.    Indeed,  there  were  few  good  German  authors  be- 
fore Goethe  which  were  accessible  to  him,  while  Ovid  and 
Catullus  and  Martial  were  open  to  him,  and  the  amusing 
literature  of  France  was  in  every  German  household  where 
books  were  read  at  all.    Goethe  makes  it  almost  an  accu- 
sation against  Herder  at  Strasburg  that  he  made  him  think 
less  favorably  of  Ovid  than  Goethe  had  been  accustomed, 
but  the  Roman  elegiacs,  written  at  the  age  of  38,  show  that 
Ovid  was  then  his  model  much  more  than  Herder .    He  had 
studied  the  more  profound  classical  poets  with  profit,  and 
his  most  perfect  drama,  so  far  as  form  and  language  go, 
the  '  Iphigeneia  in  Tauris , '  -  -is  the  best  result  of  this  part 
of  his  education.    It  would  be  impossible  in  English  litera- 
ture to  find  so  vivid  a  reproduction  of  the  antique  spirit, 
reinforced  by  the  veracity  of  the  Teuton,  as  this  drama  ex- 
hibits.   Milton's  'Samson, '  which  in  some  points  may  be 
compared  with  it,  is  so  strongly  Hebraized  that  it  little  re- 
sembles the  Greek  dramas,  on  which  its  form  was  modeled, 
while  the  Prometheus  of  Shelley,  the  Atalanta  of  Swinburne 
and  the  pseudo-classical  poems  of  Landor  and  Browning  al- 
most wholly  lack  the  calm  dignity  of  Goethe's  'Iphigeneia. '  " 

Mr.  Sanborn  went  on  to  cite  from  Goethe's  conversations 
and  letters,  from  the  letters  of  Landor,  Southey  and  others, 
passages  to  illustrate  the  relation,  both  antecedent  and 
consequent,  of  Goethe  to  English  literature;  and  the  same 
subject  was  debated  in  the  ensuing  conversation  by  Prof. 
White,  Mr.  Snider,  Prof.  Davidson  and  others. 

Mr.  Emery  this  morning  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  gave  an  admirable  summary  of  that  problematical 
novel,  the  "Elective  Affinities,  "  in  which  the  married 
couples  seem  to  be  making  a  constant  effort  toward  incon- 
stancy and  a  change  of  partners ,  and  which  has  been  sup- 
posed, as  Sydney  Smith  said  about  one  of  Madame  de  Stael's 
novels,   "to  shed  a  mild  luster  over  adultery."   Mr.  Emery 
thought  it  had  no  such  tendency ,  but  was  rather  meant  to 
display  the  penalty  which  is  visited  upon  marriages  without 
love  as  their  foundation,  and  by  the  suffering  and  death  of 
Ottilie,  the  saintly  heroine,  to  imply  that  love  such  as  hers 
must  seek  its  realization  in  another  state  of  existence .    He 
exhibited  in  clear  analysis  the  characters  of  the  novel,  and 
briefly  related  its  plot  and  catastrophe;  which  was  after- 
ward discussed  by  Miss  Peabody,  Mrs.  Caroline  K.  Sher- 
man and  Mrs .  E .  D .  Cheney . 

Mrs.  Howe,  who  was  announced  to  speak  Saturday  morn- 
ing, the  25th,  on  "The  Women  of  Goethe,  "  will  not  come 
until  next  week- -probably  on  the  28th,  and  her  place  will  be 
taken  on  the  25th  by  Prof.  Davidson,  who  will  discuss  the 
"Titanism"  of  Goethe.    Mr.  Snider  continued  his  treatment 
of  "Faust"  this  evening  and  will  speak  on  "Wilhelm  Meister" 
next  week.    Interest  in  the  school  continues  unabated,  and 
there  is  a  demand  for  the  Goethe  volume,  which  will  begin 
to  be  printed  in  September,  and  will  open  with  Prof.  White's 
lecture  on  Goethe's  youth,  after  a  general  introduction  from 
some  other  lecturer. 

(40)   Aug.  3,  1885.    OUR  BOSTON  LITERARY  LETTER. 
THE  MIND  AND  SOUL.    DR.  PRINCE  ON  MATERIALISM- - 
HEGEL'S  ESTHETICS- -JOHN  FISKE  AND  THE  CLOSING 
LECTURES  AT  CONCORD. 
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BOSTON,  Thursday,  July  30.    Of  all  things  that  interest 
mankind,  the  mind  and  soul  of  man  naturally  interest  them 
most,  since  it  is  by  these  they  live  now  and  hope  to  live 
hereafter .    The  body  and  its  heeds  appear  to  take  up  more 
of  our  thought,  because  they  must  always  be  attended  to; 
but  it  is  in  fact  the  needs  of  the  mind  and  soul  that  demand 
most  attention,  and  lead  to  almost  all  those  complications 
in  which  human  affairs  have  been  entangled  since  the  Flood 
and  the  fall  of  man  which  occasioned  that  flood  and  many 
disastrous  freshets  since.    When,  therefore,  Goethe  and 
Hegel  and  Dr.  Morton  Prince  of  Boston  ("Physician  for 
nervous  diseases,  Boston  dispensary;  physician  for  nervous 
diseases,  out-patient  department,  Boston  city  hospital, 
etc.")  discuss  the  nature  of  mind,  they  have  a  subject  which 
appeals  to  all  who  have  minds  to  be  appealed  to;  since  even 
those  human  beings  who  "have  no  mind  of  their  own,  "  as 
the  saying  is ,  nevertheless  have  a  second-hand  apparatus 
that  does  duty  as  a  mind,  to  which  the  observations  and 
arguments  of  Dr.  Prince  and  others  may  be  addressed,  and 
which  after  some  reference  to  more  originating  minds, 
will  pass  upon  them  in  its  own  fashion.    I  mention  Dr.  Prince 
because  he  is  the  latest  of  writers  and  a  Bostonian;  not  that 
his  book,  "The  Nature  of  Mind  and  Human  Automatism,  " 
contains  anything  specially  new  or  valuable.    On  the  con- 
trary, his  argument  in  favor  of  human  automatism  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  be  itself  an  ex- 
ample of  automatic  action  set  in  motion  by  other  writers 
of  larger  scope  and  more  original  powers . 

As  Dr.  Prince's  book  has  no  index,  and  as  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  any  person  but  a  proofreader  should  actually 
read  it  through,  every  word,  1  cannot  say  whether  or  not 
he  mentions  Hegel  at  all;  but  if  he  does  it  is  probably  to 
scoff  at  him  and  other  "metaphysicians .  "   Most  materialists 
do  this ,  quote  unconscious  that  their  hypothesis  exists  only 
by  the  device  of  these  same  "metaphysicians . "  To  do  Dr. 
Prince  justice,  he  recognizes  this,  and  in  one  of  his  chapters 
presents  four  distinct  metaphysical  "notions,  "  which  co- 
incide with  as  many  different  aspects  of  so-called  "matter;" 
but  then  he  adds,  "In  the  physical  sciences  the  term  'matter' 
is  employed  with  a  special  signification,  and  is  well  under- 
stood."  Yet  the  "matter"  of  the  physical  sciences  is ,  in 
fact,  differently  described  every  10  years,  and  at  each 
definition  is  a  metaphysical  entity,  to  which  certain  proper- 
ties are  ascribed  or  denied.    His  own  favorite  definition  of 
matter  is  akin  to  that  which  the  late  Prof.  Clifford  once 
gave,  --and  makes  matter  the  inferred  reality  correspond- 
ing to  mental  impressions  of  extension,  color,  etc., — but 
whether  it  actually  possesses  those  qualities  may  be  serious- 
ly questioned.    All  this  is  extremely  metaphysical  (and  none 
the  worse  for  that)  but  Dr.  Prince  proceeds  to  hint  at  a 
certain  materialism  based  upon  a  mixture  of  these  notions 
and  of  the  common  conceptions  of  matter,  which  the  ordinary 
reader  cannot  comprehend,  and  would  not  probably  agree 
with  if  he  could .    The  doctor  is  very  mysterious  about  this 
materialism,  of  which  he  is  the  champion,  and  says:    '1  do 
not  mean  any  of  those  crude  notions  which  are  commonly 
attached  to  the  term;  by  materialism  I  mean  a  much  higher 
form  of  doctrine,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  legitimate  expres- 
sion of  the  scientific  thought  of  the  day.  "  But  he  does  not 
explain  exactly  what  this  noble  doctrine  is ,  and  I  question 
if  he  knows  himself.    He  puts  us  off  till  "the  final  chapter,  " 
and  then  says  that  it  is  the  referring  of  all  the  facts  of 
nature  "to  natural  forces  for  their  explanation,  "--but,  un- 
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fortunately  he  does  not  explain  what  he  means  by  "natural" 
or  "nature."   Any  doctrine ,  he  adds,   "which  rests  content 
with  nature,  and  does  not  introduce  any  supernatural  ele- 
ment, is  materialism. "  But  he  does  not  explain  whether  he 
means  by  "nature"  the  natura  naturans  of  the  schoolmen, 
or  their  natura  naturata,  — two  very  different  things,  but  be- 
tween which  Dr.  Prince  appears  to  see  no  difference.    He 
may  mean  to  express  the  two  by  his  "subjective  matter"  and 
"objective  matter  "--of  which  he  says  "the  latter  is  the  real 
thing,  though  unknown.  "   It  is  plain  to  me  that  reality  is 
"unknown"  to  this  writer,  who  cruises  about  in  a  blind  mist 
of  words,  without  making  any  port,  or  doing  anything  except 
hoist  a  flag  labeled  "materialism,  "  which  is  not  to  be  recog- 
nized even  from  his  own  description. 

Hegel's  "AEsthetics,  "  which  Dr.  J.  S.  Kedney  has  sum- 
marized and  commented  upon  in  a  neat  volume  published  by 
S.  C.  Griggs  of  Chicago,  may  also  appear  to  some  readers 
a  blind  mist  of  words,  though  it  is  in  fact  a  pregnant  and 
serious  statement,  with  some  omissions  and  superfluities, 
of  what  passes  in  the  mind  of  man  when  what  we  call  "the 
beautiful"  is  before  it  for  enjoyment  or  consideration.    Art, 
in  other  words,  is  Hegel's  subject  in  this  work,  and  what 
Dr.  Kedney  allows  us  to  see  of  the  German  philosopher's 
treatise  is  always  important,  though  not  equally  so  at  all 
points .    He  is  profoundly  metaphysical  and  usually  dogmatic, 
so  that  we  sometimes  fail  to  understand  or  fail  to  agree  with 
what  he  lays  down  as  certainly  established.    Dr.  Kedney 
himself  is  less  profound  and  less  dogmatic  than  his  original; 
he  is ,  however ,  clearer  even  when  more  diffuse ,  and  there 
is  a  certain  kindliness  of  suggestion  that  pleases  the  reader 
more  than  the  high  magisterial  tone  of  Hegel.    The  special 
topics  of  the  volume  are  the  philosophy  of  art  in  general, 
the  historical  development  of  art,  the  purpose  and  methods 
of  particular  arts  such  as  architecture,  sculpture,  poetry, 
painting  and  music,  --and  a  minute  criticism  of  particular 
works  of  art,  such  as  epic  and  dramatic  poems,  etc.    These 
are  not  so  vital  to  most  people  as  the  nature  of  the  soul  and 
the  existence  of  God,  --but  they  have  always  interested,  and 
always  will  interest,  a  considerable  part  of  mankind  in  the 
civilized  countries  of  the  world;  and  Dr.  Kedney' s  book  will 
be  welcomed  as  a  real  contribution  to  what  is  known  or 
maintained  concerning  the  fine  arts . 

The  closing  lectures  at  Concord  on  the  Goethe  course 
dealt  with  certain  forms  of  these  arts,  that  of  Mr.  Partridge, 
for  example,  with  dramatic  poetry,  in  which  he  thought 
Goethe  did  not  greatly  succeed;  and  that  of  Mr .  Ernst  with 
the  prose  style  of  Goethe,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  good, 
but  not  so  masterly  as  Luther's,  who,  according  to  Mr. 
Ernst,  was  the  master  of  classical  German,  as  shown  in 
his  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  in  all  his  vernacular  writ- 
ing.   The  lectures  on  Theism  and  Pantheism,  now  going  on, 
are  more  serious  in  their  subject,  and,  thus  far,  unex- 
pectedly rich  in  their  mode  of  treatment .    There  was  none 
of  Dr.  Prince's  blind  mist  of  words  in  Mr.  Fiske's  lecture 
on  the  scientific  conception  of  God,  --nor  were  Dr.  Abbott 
or  Dr .  Harris  wanting  in  full  and  clear  statements .    I  will 
only  touch  on  the  first  of  these  five  lectures --that  of  Mr. 
Fiske,  who  began  by  an  encomium  on  modern  science,  went 
on  with  a  clever  derivation  of  monotheistic  religions  from 
the  two  sources  of  ancestor -worship  and  nature -worship, 
and  declared  that  the  doctrines  of  Athanasius ,  the  orthodox 
Christian,  were  derived  from  the  old  nature -worship,  modi- 
fied by  Christianity,  and  were  more  in  accord  with  science 
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than  those  of  St.  Augustine,  whom  he  denounced  for  his 
doctrine  of  a  God  external  to  the  universe,  and  for  whom 
there  is  no  place  in  modern  science .    Toward  the  end  of 
his  lecture  he  said  that  the  argument  from  design,  original - 
ting    with  Paley  and  continued  in  the  Bridgewater  treatises', 
was  in  high  favor  during  the  earlier  part  of  this  century. 
In  view  of  the  great  and  sudden  advances  which  science  was 
making,  it  seemed  well  to  consecrate  it  to  theology,  which 
thus,  in  appearance,  adopted  the  methods  of  science.    The 
attempt  to  discover  beneficent  purpose  in  the  structure  of 
eye  and  ear,  or  any  other  of  the  innumerable  arrangements 
of  nature  was  an  effort  at  true  induction;  and  praise  is  due 
to  those  who  have  maintained  the  argument.    Its  weakness 
was  that  familiar  logical  error  of  proving  too  much;  for  if 
the  world  had  an  intelligent  Designer,  then  He  could  not  be 
at  once  omnipotent  and  absolutely  benevolent,  for  the  world 
and  nature  are  full  of  cruelty  and  mal- adaptation.    The 
solution  of  this  problem  which  has  been  oftenest  adopted 
sacrifices  His  omnipotence  in  favor  of  His  benevolence;  it 
was  first  made  in  the  Zendavesta  and  brought  into  Christian- 
ity by  the  Manichees .    Orthodox  Christianity  has  attempted 
to  grasp  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma,  by  making  God  the 
creator  of  the  devil.    It  appears,  then,  that  the  idea  of  God 
as  remote  from  the  world  is  not  likely  to  survive  the  revo- 
lution in  thought  which  the  rapid  increase  of  modern  knowl- 
edge has  inaugurated .    The  knell  of  anthropomorphic  or 
Augustinian  theism  has  already  sounded.    But  to  every  form 
of  theism,  an  anthropomorphic  element  is  indispensable. 
Before  men  could  arrive  at  the  idea  of  one  God  they  must 
have  been  able  to  reason  about  the  universe  as  a  whole . 
The  whole  tendency  of  modern  science  is  toward  the  truth 
that  the  whole  knowable  universe  is  an  immense  unit,  ani- 
mated throughout  by  a  single  principle  of  life .    The  old 
conception  of  matter  as  dead  and  inert  is  contradicted  by 
physics ,  which  teach  us  that  nowhere  in  nature  is  inertness 
to  be  found.    Now  all  motions  of  matter  are  manifestations 
of  force;  but  by  what  name  shall  we  call  this  force,  this 
eternal  source  of  phenomena?  for  force  it  is  not;   that  ex- 
pression is  a  mere  symbol,  an  algebraic  expression.    Of 
what,  then,  is  it  the  symbol?    Let  us,  instead  of  the  force 
which  persists,  speak  of  the  power  which  is  everywhere 
manifested .    Our  question  then  becomes ,  what  is  this  in- 
finite and  eternal  power  like?   Is  it  in  any  wise  material, 
or  is  it  the  working  of  a  blind  necessity?   No,  --the  source 
of  material  phenomena  cannot  itself  be  material,  for  it 
was  long  ago  shown  that  the  qualities  of  matter  are  what 
the  mind  makes  them.    We  must,  therefore,  instead  of 
talking  of  God  as  material,  conceive  of  him  as  psychical,  as 
a    being  with  whom  the  human  soul,  in  the  deepest  sense, 
owns  kinship.    The  Darwinian  theory,  which  has  overturned 
the  argument  from  design,  yet  will  supply  as  much  teleology 
as  it  destroys .    The  conception  of  Deity  in  the  shape  im- 
pressed on  it  by  our  modern  knowledge  is  no  empty  formula 
or  metaphysical  abstraction,  which  we  seek  to  substitute 
for  the  living  God.    The  infinite  and  eternal  power  mani- 
fested in  every  pulsation  of  the  universe  is  none  other  than 
the  living  God.    The  events  of  the  universe  are  not  the  work 
of  chance,  nor  are  they  the  outcome  of  blind  necessity. 
The  everlasting  source  of  phenomena  is  none  other  than  the 
power  that  works  for  righteousness;  God  is  in  the  deepest 
sense  a  moral  being.    We  may  exhaust  the  resources  of 
metaphysics  in  debating  how  far  this  nature  may  be  fitly 
ex{H:essed  in  terms  applicable  to  the  psychical  nature  of 
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man;  such  vain  attempts  will  only  serve  to  show  how  we  are 
dealing  with  a  theme  that  must  ever  transcend  our  feeble 
powers  of  conception. " 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Fiske,  who  in  his  lecture 
last  year  declared  his  dissent  from  those  who  would  find  no 
moral  law,  no  personal  will  in  the  order  of  evolution,  has 
now  gone  farther    and  ranked  himself,  not  with  the  bewil- 
dered matetialists  like  young  Dr.  Prince,  but  with  the 
metaphysicians  and  theologians  who  declare  the  existence 
of  a  personal  God  or  justify  his  ways  to  men.    The  lecture 
was  a  very  long  one,  but  was  heard  with  eager  interest 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  when  published,  as  it  soon  will 
be,  will  find  readers  no  less  eager  than  was  the  little  group 
who  listened  to  it  last  night  in  Concord. 

(41)   Apr.  24,  1886.    THE  CONCORD  PHILOSOPHERS. 
MISS  BLOW'S  "STUDY  OF  DANTE"— DEATH  OF  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  CONCORD  SCHOOL— DR.  MULFORD,  DR. 
GROUT  AND  MRS.  ANAGNOS— MR.  ALCOTT  AND  THE 
TRANSCENDENTALISTS. 

CONCORD,  Tuesday,  April  13.    The  leaders  of  the 
school  of  philosophy  in  this  town  have  not  only  published 
their  summary  of  the  Goethe  lectures,  read  here  last  sum- 
mer, in  a  volume  which  has  been  very  well  received  by  the 
public,  but  they  have  issued  a  sort  of  guide-book  to  the 
Dante  lectures  of  next  summer .    This  is  a  little  volume 
written  by  Miss  Susan  Blow  of  St.  Louis,  one  of  the  phil- 
osophic circle  in  that  city,  and  published  (by  Putnam  of 
New  York)  with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  for- 
merly at  the  head  of  the  St .  Louis  philosophers  and  now  the 
chief  of  the  Concord  school.    It  is  entitled,  "A  Study  of 
Dante,  "  and  contains  two  essays  recently  published  in  Dr. 
Harris's  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  with  a  third 
which  here  appears  for  the  first  time .    Each  of  the  three 
treats  of  a  single  canticle  or  part  of  the  Divine  Comedy- - 
Inferno,  Purgatorio  and  Paradiso--for  Miss  Blow  uses  the 
Italian  names  rather  than  "Hell,  "  "Purgatory"  and  "Para- 
dise "--while  the  introduction  by  Dr.  Harris  tells  us  what 
we  ought  to  think  of  the  poem  as  a  whole ,  and  of  the  great 
poet  who  composed  it,  and  gave  to  it  nearly  half  his  life- 
time.   The  general  purpose  both  of  the  essays  and  the  in- 
troduction is  to  elevate  the  reader '  s  conception  of  Dante , 
as  well  as  to  explain  the  tendency  and  spirit  of  his  chief 
work.    This  is  why  I  call  it  a  guide-book  to  the  coming 
course  of  Dante  lectures,  --since  it  sets  the  pitch  for 
those,    and  seeks  to  raise  them  above  the  level  of  mere 
literary  comment  on  the  "world -poet  of  Italy,  "as  Dr.  Har- 1 
ris  styles  Dante. 

The  opening  essay  in  the  little  book  is  indeed  a  continua- 
tion of  those  pages  in  Dr.  Harris's  chapter  on  the  "Life 
and  Genius  of  Goethe,  "  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  four  "world 
poets,  "  Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare  and  Goethe,  and  how 
they  differ  from  each  other,  while  agreeing  in  one  mode  of 
representing  human  life  poetically.    He  says  in  this  new 
essay,   'Their  poems  may  be  called  ethical  on  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  shown  the  reaction  of  the 
social  whole  against  the  attacks  of  Titanic  individuals;  and 
he  contrasts  these  poems  with  what  is  called  "poetry  for 
poets ;"- -that  is,  poetry  which  "has  attained  to  the  great 
vision  of  the  correspondence  of  nature  to  the  soul  of  man.  " 
This,  though  true  and  elevated,  he  says,  lacks  the  "ethical 
insight,  "  which  "sees  the  substantiality  of  institutions  - - 
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family,  state,  church--and  does  not  often  come  to  the  poet 
till  he  has  reached  the  middle  of  his  life's  journey."  Thus 
he  makes  his  definition  literally  apply  to  Dante,  who,  as 
we  know,  in  the  very  outset  of  his  comedy  declares  that 
the  experience  which  it  relates  came  to  him  at  the  age  of 
five -and -thirty,  which  he  expressly  calls  "the  midway  of 
this  our  mortal  life. "   It  was  in  1300  that  Dante,  born  in 
1265,  became  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Florentine  govern- 
ment, and  as  such  was  so  embroiled  in  the  strife  of  factions 
that,  he  says:-  ^^^^.^^ 

I  found  me  in  a  gloomy  wood. 
Gone  from  the  path  direct,  -- 

and  there  he  met  the  lion  of  France  and  the  shewolf  of 
papal  Rome,  who  drove  him  into  banishment  (in  1302)  and 
threw  him  into  the  companionship  of  Virgil  (representing 
both  Imperial  Rome  and  human  reason  or  culture),  through 
whose  guidance  he  found  his  way  into  and  beyond  Hell  and 
Purgatory . 

In  his  desire  to  connect  Dante  with  Homer,  and  to  come 
at  once  to  the  "treasures  of  beauty  and  truth"  which  he 
finds  in  the  Divine  Comedy,  Dr.  Harris  ignores  Virgil,  to 
whom  Dante  himself  assigns  so  high  a  place,  exclaiming 
as  he  recognizes  the  Mantuan  poet:  — 

Thou  art  my  master  and  my  author  thou! 
Thou  he  from  whom  alone  I  have  derived 
This  style  which  for  its  beauty  gives  me  fame . 

Again  Dante  says  to  Virgil: -- 

Glory  and  light  of  all  the  tuneful  train. 
May  it  avail  me  now  that  long  with  zeal 
I  sought  thy  verses  and  with  love  immense 
Have  learned  their  lore . 

He  makes  the  later  Latin  poet  Statins  also  express  the 
same  high  admiration  for  Virgil,  and  praise  him  still 
more  for  having  made  him  (Stadus)  a  Christian. 

By  thee  conducted  first 
I  found  Parnassus,  — first  illumed  by  thee 
Opened  these  eyes  to  God .    Thou  wert  as  one 
Who  on  dark  pathways  backward  throws  a  light 
That  profits  not  his  journey,  but  doth  guide, 
Those  who  his  footsteps  follow. . . 
Poet  and  Christian  both  to  thee  I  owe . 

Miss  Blow  does  not  leave  Virgil  out  of  her  essays  quite 
so  completely  as  Dr.  Harris,  but  she  has  little  to  say  of 
him;  and  indeed,  Dante  himself,  when  Beatrice  appears 
at  the  confines  of  Purgatory,  gives  up  Virgil  with  a  few 
tears,  and  lets  him  return  to  his  joyless  Limbo,  where 
the  good  men  who  lived  before  the  gospel  was  preached 
spend  their  eternity- - 

Only  so  far  afflicted,  that  we  live 

Desiring  without  hope . 

Miss  Blow '  s  three  essays  are  abstruse  in  thought  and 
technical  in  diction,  but  clear  in  meaning  to  those  who  will 
master  the  dialect  in  which  she  has  learned  to  express  her- 
self.   She  says  in  the  final  chapter  on  Dante's  Paradiso: 
"The  insight  which  gives  unity  to  the  Divine  Comedy  is, 
that  the  generic  is  the  Divine;  the  nature  common  to  all 
men  is  the  Deity  immanent  in  each  man. "   This  seems  like 
the  Transcendentalism  of  50  years  since;  but  she  then  adds. 
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what  the  trans cendentalists  steadfastly  denied:    "Organized 
society  is  the  incarnation  of  this  universal  spirit.    Con- 
science is  the  pledge  of  its  indwelling.    Sin  is  violation  of 
the  tie  which  binds  the  individual  to  the  social  whole,  and 
its  recoil,  as  imaged  in  the  'Inferno, '  is  the  exclusion  of 
the  sinner  from  that  organic  life  which  he  has  attacked." 
This  is  "vox  populi,  vox  Dei,  "  with  a  vengeance,  and  needs 
some  qualification  before  it  can  be  received  either  as  per- 
fect truth,  or  as  what  Dante  meant  to  imply.    Better  is  her 
final  statement,  on  the  last  page  of  her  volume:    "The  as- 
cending insights  of  the  Paradise  are--God  in  the  universe, 
God  in  the  individual,  each  individual  in  every  other,  all 
individuals  in  God. "   This  final  vision  is  the  truth  "beyond 
which  nothing  true  expands  itself,  "  and  in  which  "all  in- 
tellect finds  rest. "   No  doubt  this  is  the  vision  of  Dante, 
and  that  it  is  reached  by  aspiration,  as  he  continually  in- 
timates, is  also  true,  --and  Miss  Blow  says  this.    Dante 
hints  it  by  closing  each  of  his  three  canticles  and  finally 
the  whole  hundred  cantos ,  with  an  allusion  to  the  stars , 
those  highest  of  perishable  existences.    Thus,  on  emerging 
from  Hell,  he  says,  -- 

Thence  issuing,  we  again  beheld  the  stars . 

After  his  baptism  at  the  end  of  Purgatory  he  says:  — 

1  returned 
From  that  most  hallowed  wave,  regenerate, 
Renovelate,  like  new  plants  with  foliage  new. 
Pure  and  made  apt  for  mounting  to  the  stars. 

And  finally,  after  his  indescribable  vision  of  the  Trinity  at 
the  end  of  Paradise,  he  closes  the  long  poem  thus:-- 

Here  vigor  failed  my  towering  fantasy. 
Though  yet  the  will  rolled  onward,  like  a  wheel 
In  even  motion  by  that  love  impelled 
Which  moves  the  sun  in  heavens ,  and  all  the 
stars. 

Having  this  lofty  purpose,  it  seems  odd  to  us  that  Dante 
should  not  only  call  his  poem  a  "comedy,  "  but  should  ex- 
plain it  as  he  did  to  Can  Grande  (the  big  bow-wow  of 
Verona, )  a  few  years  before  his  death  in  1321:    "The  title 
of  my  book,  "  he  wrote,   "is  this,  --'Here  begins  the  Comedy 
of  Dante  Alighieri,    a  Florentine  by  birth,  not  in  char- 
acter . '    Now  comedy  is  a  kind  of  village  poem  (cantus 
villanus)  and  differs  from  tragedy  in  this ,  that  tragedy  at 
first  is  full  of  wonder  and  peace,  but  in  the  end  fetid  and 
horrible,  whence  it  is  named  from  tragos ,  a  goat.    Where- 
as comedy  begins  with  something  harsh,  but  has  a  pros- 
perous ending,  as  is  seen  in  Terence's  comedies.    The 
style  of  tragedy  is  hightened  and  sublime,  that  of  comedy 
more  lax  and  unpretending.    Whence  you  may  see  why  my 
work  is  called  a  comedy. "   To  this  naive  name  the  com- 
mentators prefixed  in  admiration  the  word  "divine,  "  and  so 
we  get  the  title  that  has  come  down  to  us .    It  is  plain  from 
this  that  Dante  supposed  his  style  to  be  colloquial  and  pop- 
ular, more  than  that  of  Virgil,  and  more  than  it  would  have 
been  if  he  had  written  in  Virgilian  Latin,  as  he  told  the 
hermit  at  Monte  Caporiano  on  the  gulf  of  Spezzia  he  first 
meant  to  write .    He  even  recited  to  Fra  Hilario  this 
Virgiiian  opening  for  his  poems :-- 
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Ultima  regna  canam,  fluido  contermina  mundo, 
Spiritibus  quae  late  patent;  quae  pr^mia  solarunt 
Pro  meritis  cuicumque  suis ,  etc . 

Which  may  be  thus  translated: -- 

I  would  sing  the  realm  of  spirits  far  along  our 

watery  verge. 
Wide,  extended,  manyrpeopled;  where  for 

deeds  that  each  has  done. 
Pain  or  pleasure  they  encounter . 

Several  of  those  who  might  have  taken  part  in  the  conver- 
sations of  next  summer  on  Dante  or  Plato  have  passed  to 
that  "realm  of  spirits"  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Con- 
cord school;  among  them  Dr.  Mulford,  the  profound  writer 
on  politics  and  theology,  who  has  several  times  lectured  at 
the  Hillside  chapel;  Dr.  Grout,  the  village  pastor,  who  al- 
ways attended  each  summer  session,  and  sometimes  spoke 
in  the  conversations;  and  more  recently,  Mrs.  Anagnos, 
who  had  become  one  of  the  constant  disciples  of  the  school 
and  had  extended  its  influence  by  an  organization  of  her 
own,  the  Metaphysical  club  of  Boston.    The  unlikeness  of 
these  three  persons,  who  agreed  in  little  save  their  in- 
terest in  Dr.  Harris  and  his  philosophy,  is  itself  an  evi- 
dence how  deep  an  impression  the  Concord  school  has 
made;  since  it  drew  together  people  so  dissimilar.    Dr. 
Mulford  was  unique  in  his  turn  of  thought,  though  sym- 
pathetic and  friendly  in  spirit,  and  inspiring  in  all  who 
knew  him  affection  as  well  as  respect.    Dr.  Grout  was  one 
of  the  many  Congregational  ministers  of  New  England 
origin  and  New  England  Calvinism,  at  last  mitigated  by 
the  milder  spirit  of  the  passing  century;  liberal  of  mind, 
gentle  in  soul,  and  capable  of  enjoying  what  gave  satis- 
faction to  others  if  it  did  not  quite  meet  his  own  opinions; 
free  also  from  that  shallow  conceit  or  uneasiness  of  mind 
which  has  led  many  persons  in  the  circle  of  which  Boston 
is  the  center  to  avoid  countenancing  the  philosophers  of 
Concord,  lest  something  absurd  or  wicked  should  happen, 
they  could  not  say  what.    Mrs  .  Anagnos  was  the  eldest 
child  of  remarkable  parents ,  whom  she  did  not  closely 
resemble,  but  as  such  children  will,  developed  a  nature 
of  her  own,  at  peace  with  theirs,  but  widely  variant  in  its 
tone  and  expression.    In  her,  gentleness  combined  with 
earnest  and  intellectual  traits  to  form  a  tender  enthusiast, 
very  wise  and  discriminating,  but  never  severe;  whose 
attention  to  what  her  companions  were  doing  was  itself  a 
high  compliment,  and  who  was  herself  always  engaged  in 
some  good  work.    Peace  rests  with  these  three  spirits, 
wherever  their  abode  may  be . 

Mr.  Alcott  stiU  dwells  here  in  soul,  and  will  soon  re- 
turn in  bodily  presence  from  Boston,  where  he  has  been 
passing  the  winter  in  seclusion,  among  books  and  papers, 
awaiting  the  summons  from  the  "realm  of  spirits"  which 
came  four  years  ago  to  his  younger  friend  Emerson.    He 
is  now  almost  the  last  of  the  Trans  cendentalists,  and 
cherishes,  like  most  of  them,  a  profound  attachment  to 
Concord,  which  those  who  still  live  revisit  as  often  as  they 
may  and  when  they  die,  seek  to  be  buried  here.    William 
Henry  Channing,  dying  in  England,  was  buried  elsewhere, 
to  be  sure;  and  Theodore  Parker,  whose  grave  should  have 
been  in  Lexington  where  he  was  born,  sleeps  in  Florence. 
A  memoir  of  W.  H.  Channing,  by  Octavius  Frothingham, 
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is  in  preparation,  and  will  be  published  next  summer  or 
autumn,  and  arrangements  are  making  for  the  long-deferred 
publication  of  some  of  Parker '  s  papers . 

(42)   July  27,   1886.    DANTE  AT  CONCORD.    FIRST 
WEEK  AT  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY.    THE  LEC- 
TURES AND  CONVERSATIONS --DR.  PARSONS  AS  A 
TRANSLATOR- -MRS.  HOWE  AND  MRS.  CHENEY- -DANTE 
AND  VIRGIL. 

CONCORD,  Wednesday,  July  21.    The  Dante  course  at 
the  Concord  school,  which  was  meant  to  contain  12  or  13 
lectures,  was  reduced  to  eight  lectures  and  five  conversa- 
tions by  the  absence  of  Mr.  Albee,  Prof.  Botta,  Prof. 
Monti  and  Dr.  Holland,  who  after  promising  lectures  failed 
to  bring  or  send  them .    The  lack  was  well  supplied  by  Dr . 
Harris  and  Prof.  Davidson,  who  discoursed  orally  on  the 
three  books  of  the  Divine  Comedy,  and  on  the  Convivio,  and 
the  audiences  at  the  school  have  not  seemed  to  miss  the 
withheld  lectures,  some  of  which  will  doubtless  appear  in 
the  Dante  volume .    Mrs  .  Howe  had  the  largest  audience  of 
any  lecturer  thus  far,  --her  subject,   'Dante  and  Beatrice,  " 
being  a  little  more  within  the  range  of  common  sympathies 
than  most  of  those  chosen.    The  lecture  of  Mrs .  Cheney  on 
"Dante  and  Michael  Angelo"  was  also  deeply  and  humanly 
interesting;  while  the  scholastic  disquisitions  of  Dr.  Harris 
and  Prof.  Davidson  delighted  the  souls  of  all  students.    Dr. 
Parsons  contributed  a  canto  of  his  unfinished  translation  of 
the  poem,  which  was  a  masterpiece  of  successful  render- 
ing, and  gave  in  better  verse  several  of  the  passages  con- 
cerning Virgil  and  Statius,  which  were  cited  by  Mr.  San- 
born in  his  lecture  to-night.    The  latter,  whose  assigned 
topic  was  Dante  and  Virgil,  said,  among  other  things,  quot- 
ing from  Sainte  Beuve:-- 

Virgil  could  not  fail  to  appear,  even  in  the  darkest  and 
most  barbarous  ages,  as  a  personification  of  that  charming 
past,  regretted,  and  not  quite  lost  so  long  as  he  survived. 
When  the  night  of  barbarism  was  waning,  he  still  hovered 
in  the  new  dawn;  his  had  been  the  last  lessons  of  profound 
compassion,  of  sweet  and  noble  poetic  sentiment;  and  it  was 
for  him  to  awaken  their  first  echoes  in  the  soul  of  genius; 
to  open  once  more  the  wide  stream  of  poesy  that  was  to 
flow  unchecked.    'Even  those, '  says  this  French  critic, 
with  a  glance  at  Dante,   'who  were  not  of  his  race,  claimed 
kindred  with  him,  believed  themselves  his  sons  and  saluted 
him  as  their  father.'    Dante,  said  Mr.  Sanborn,  was,  in 
fact,  of  Virgil's  race,  though  he  developed  original  and 
personal  qualities  that  carried  him  far  beyond  the  range  of 
Virgil  in  some  directions  .    Tennyson,  in  his  matchless 
verses  written  for  the  19th-century  commemoration  of  the 
Mantuan  poet's  death,  touches  happily  upon  those  traits 
which  he  had  in  common  with  the  sad  Florentine . 

Landscape  lover,  lord  of  language. 

More  than  he  that  sung  the  Works  and  Days , 

All  the  chosen  coin  of  fancy 

Flashing  out  from  many  a  golden  phrase. 

Thou  that  singest  wheat  and  woodland 

Tilth  and  vineyard,  hive  and  horse  and  herd. 

All  the  charms  of  all  the  Muses 
Often  flowering  in  a  lovely  word. 


Thou  that  seest  Universal 

Nature  moved  by  Universal  Mind; 
Thou  majestic  in  thy  sadness 

At  the  doubtful  doom  of  human  kind; 

Light  among  the  vanished  ages; 

Star  that  glides t  yet  the  phantom  shore; 
Golden  branch  amid  the  shadows. 

Kings  and  realms  that  pass  to  rise  no  more. 

In  verbal  force  and  sweetness,  in  tenderness,  in  compas- 
sion, in  closeness  to  the  facts  of  nature,  lowly  or  lofty; 
above  all  in  that  philosophic  breadth  of  view,  often  so 
strangely  at  variance  with  his  cries  of  indignation  and  com- 
plaint, Dante  was  the  son  of  Virgil;  and  it  is  with  a  certain 
ingratitude  toward  their  common  teachers ,  the  sages  of 
Athens,  that  Dante  makes  Virgil  reproach  them  in  the  pur- 
gatory :-- 

'Seek  not  the  wherefore ,  race  of  human  kind; 
Could  ye  have  seen  the  whole,  what  need  were  there 
For  Mary's  Son  to  walk  the  earth?  but  thou 
Hast  seen  those  sages,  friendless  in  desire. 
Whose  longing  else  were  satisfied  with  peace 
That  now  is  given  them  for  eternal  woe; 
I  speak  of  Aristotle,  Plato  next. 
And  many  more. '  With  that  he  bent  his  head. 
Troubled  in  spirit;  and  he  spake  no  more. 

The  actual  Virgil  would  doubtless  have  chosen  to  be  left 
in  woe  with  Plato  rather  than  translated  to  heaven  with 
Augustine,  Benedict  and  their  friends;  but  would  not  have 
esteemed  it  just,  --nor  do  we,  I  suppose. 

The  design  of  Virgil,  like  that  of  Dante,  was  to  exhibit 
"Justice  journeying  in  her  sphere"  as  Emerson  says;  only 
with  Dante  this  design  was  more  austere  and  religious  than 
with  Virgil.    Both  poets  drew  largely  from  the  fountain  of 
Greek  philosophy  in  their  work,  --Virgil  from  Plato  more 
than  from  Aristotle;  Dante  from  Aristotle  more  than  from 
Rato.    In  defining  and  illustrating  justice,  Dante  goes  back 
habitually  to  "the  philosopher,  "  as  he  terms  Aristotle.    In 
De  Monarchia  (Lib    i:  11)  he  says:    "Thus  we  may  say  of 
justice  in  the  words  of  the  philosopher,  that  'neither  the 
star  of  morning  nor  of  evening  is  so  wondrous ly  beautifial. ' 
For  perfect  justice  is  like  Diana  when  she  looks  across 
the  heavens  at  her  brother  through  the  purple  of  a  serene 
dawn. " 

In  pursuing  his  definition  of  justice  Dante  comes  upon 
the  ground  of  the  modern  democrat,  though  the  form  of 
government  he  was  advocating  was  imperialism.    Quoting 
Aristotle  again,  our  poet  says,   "In  the  bad  state  the  good 
man  is  a  bad  citizen,  but  in  the  good  state  the  two  coin- 
cide, "  and  then  goes  on  to  declare  the  end  of  government 
thus:    "Citizens  exist  not  for  the  good  of  the  magistrates 
nor  the  nation  nor  the  good  of  the  king,  but  the  magistrates 
for  the  good  of  the  citizen  and  the  king  for  the  good  of  the 
nation.    Thus  though  king  or  consul  reign  over  the  other 
citizens  in  the  way  of  ruling,  yet  in  the  object  of  ruUng 
they  are  but  the  servants  of  the  public,  and  this  is  specially 
true  of  the  emperor,  who,  without  doubt  must  be  held  the 
servant  of  all. " 

It  is  precisely  with  this  aspect  that  Virgil  presents  his 
hero  AEneas,  in  whose  character,  as  contrasted  with  the 
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Homeric  Ulysses,  we  may  perceive  those  Christian  traits 
which,  extending  through  the  whole  poesy  of  Virgil,  deter- 
minted  Dante  to  make  the  Mantuan  his  personal  guide 
through  the  regions  of  Christian  allegory .    Other  causes 
had  their  influence,  no  doubt;  chief  of  all  the  extraordinary 
popularity  of  Virgil,  already  mentioned,  which  caused  his 
name  to  be  more  familiar,  and  his  works  more  read,  than 
those  of  the,  other  Roman  poets .    Ovid  and  Propertius ,  who 
had  seen  Virgil,  testify  to  this  popularity;  Ovid  saying  of 
the  AEneid,   "Rome  cherishes  no  nobler  work  than  this,  " 
while  Propertius  went  even  farther,  and  said:-- 

Ye  Romans,  yield  the  palm!    Yield,  Grecians,  too! 
Greater  than  Homer '  s  tale  of  Troy  is  this , 
Told  by  our  bard  of  Troy  and  Italy . 

Quintilian,  in  the  next  century,  continued  this  testimony, 
though  with  a  less  extravagant  compliment,  saying: -- 

"Of  all  the  poets  of  this  class,  Greek  or  Roman,  Virgil 
is  unquestionably  nearest  to  Homer.    1  use  the  same  ex- 
pression that  1  heard  in  youth  from  Domitius  Afer  (the  great 
orator),  who,  when  1  asked  him  what  poet  he  thought  came 
nearest  to  Homer,  replied:    'Virgil  holds  the  second  rank, 
yet  nearest  the  first  than  the  third. '    All  the  rest  follow  at 
a  great  distance . " 

St.  Augustine,  writing  three  centuries  later,  not  only 
quotes  Virgil  everywhere,  but  speaks  of  him  in  his  "City 
of  God"  as  "that  great  poet,  the  most  eminent  and  best  of 
all,  whose  words,  drunk  in  at  a  tender  age,  cannot  easily 
be  obliterated  or  forgotten."  It  must  be  considered,  also, 
that  Dante  had  read  but  few  of  the  ancient  poets ,  and 
chiefly  those  who  followed  and  imitated  Virgil,  as  Lucan 
and  Statius  did.    Had  his  learning  been  more  extensive,  he 
might  have  valued  Virgil  less,  and  he  certainly  would  have 
laid  less  emphasis  on  Statius .    There  is  a  modern  theory, 
advanced  by  Simcox  in  his  "History  of  Latin  Literature,  " 
that  Virgil  (who  was  born  in  Lombardy,  like  Dante, )  was 
of  Tyrolese  ancestry,  and  there  certainly  is  a  northern, 
almost  Germanic  strain,  in  the  genius  of  both  Dante  and 
Virgil.    But  while  the  Mantuan  lived  at  one  of  the  broadest 
ecumenical  epochs  in  the  world's  culture,  Dante's  lot  was 
cast  in  a  wrangling,  provincial  period.    No  man  can  be 
greatly  in  advance  of  his  age  at  all  points ;  if  he  were ,  he 
could  not  belong  to  it;  and  so  Dante  paid  for  his  breadth 
and  exaltation  of  soul  in  some  directions,  by  a  filial  nar- 
rowness, worthy  of  his  mother  church,  in  others.    This 
reaches  a  grotesque  length  when,  at  a  later  station  in  Pur- 
gatory, he  introduces  Statius,  that  rather  indifferent 
Christian  and  poet,  ascribing  his  own  conversion  to  Virgil, 
yet  leaving,  unwillingly,  his  master  among  the  heathen. 
Virgil  reminds  Statius  that  the  latter  had  invoked  the  pagan 
muse,  Clio,  at  the  beginning  of  his  Thebaid,  and  adds:-- 

From  that  discourse  with  Clio,  as  meseems, 
True  faith  was  not  thine  own,  yet  void  of  this 
Good  deeds  suffice  not.    What  sun  was  it,  then. 
Rose  on  thee,  or  what  lantern  lit  the  dark. 
That  gave  thine  eyes  to  see  and  hoist  the  sail 
That  drew  thee  where  the  fishing  saint  had  steered? 

To  this  naive  inquiry,  Statius  repUes  with  more  generosity 
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than  Virgil  had  shown  toward  Aristotle  and  Hato,  ■ 


Thou  didst  lead  me  first 

Up  to  Parnassus;  thou  my  way  didst  light 
To  God,  while  in  its  grots  I  slaked  my  thirst. 

Thou  wast  like  one  that  walking  in  the  night. 
Himself  in  darkness,  beareth  in  his  hand 

A  lamp  to  make  their  way  behind  him  bright. 
When  thou  didst  utter:    "Now  begins  a  grand 

New  order  of  ages!  re -appears 
Justice  on  earth  and  unto  man  is  given 

The  peace  of  Saturn,  the  primeval  years! 
Now  a  new  progeny  descends  from  heaven!" 

Thou  won  to  poesy- -thou  led'st  me  to  Christ. 
But  let  some  coloring  my  theme  enliven. 

Lest  my  light  drawing  may  not  have  sufficed; 
That  thou  mayst  see  more  than  my  sketch  hath 
shown. 

Already  pregnant  was  the  whole  world  then 
With  seeds  of  the  true  faith  so  largely  sown 

By  heaven's  eternal  messengers  to  men; 
And  thy  rapt  word,  which  I  have  touched  upon, 

Seemed  from  those  preachers'  lips  to  sound 
anew. 
Hence  I  to  visit  them  an  usage  formed. 

And  in  my  thought  their  sanctity  so  grew. 
That  when  Domitian's  persecution  stormed, 

Their  griefs  with  pity  did  mine  eyes  bedew; 
Oft  did  I  help  them  while  on  earth  1  dwelt. 

And  their  chaste  customs  did  mine  own  so  chide 
That  high  disdain  for  other  sects  1  felt; 

And  pire  in  song  1  led  the  Greeks  beside 
Thoseiheban  streams,  I  had  in  baptism  knelt. 

But  long  my  Christian  creed  through  fear  did 
hide. 
And  paganism  in  outward  action  showed. 

This  lukewarmness  hath  kept  me  pacing  more 
Than  my  fourth  century  the  circling  road 

Of  the  fourth  terrace . 

I  here  follow  the  translation  of  Dr.  Parsons  which  was 
read  yesterday  morning.    Mr.  Sanborn  went  on  to  say, 
after  quoting  from  the  poems  of  Statius:    "Apart  from  the 
universal  fame   of  Virgil,  two  things  particularly  attracted 
Dante  in  his  work,  — his  love  of  imperialism  and  his  Pla- 
tonic speculations ,  particularly  those  in  the  sixth  book  of 
the  AEneid.    Of  that  whole  poem  Hallam  well  said,   'It  re- 
flects the  glory  of  Rome  as  from  a  mirror;'  and  Merivale 
terms  it  'the  most  complete  picture  of  the  Roman  mind  at 
its  highest  elevation;  the  most  precious  document  of  national 
history. '    It  is,  at  any  rate,  the  best  presentation  of  that 
imperial  idea  which,  from  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  be- 
came prevalent  at  Rome,  and  which  the  introduction  and 
spread  of  Christianity  had  made  no  less  familiar,  under  a 
religious  aspect,  to  the  Italians  of  Dante's  period."  Virgil 
first,  like  Dante  afterward,  ennobled  this  imperial  idea 
with  traditions  of  divine  origin  and  sanction.    These,  though 
manifestly  derived  from  the  older  religion,  our  Christian 
poet  seems  to  have  accepted,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  treatise 
De  Monarchia;  where  he  also  presented,  as  Virgil  had  done, 
in  the  words  of  Prof.  Sellars,   "the  remote  antiquity  and  un- 
broken continuity  of  great  deeds  and  great  men,  --the  pomp 
and  pride  of  war,  and  the  majesty  of  government. "     Virgil, 
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in  his  AEneid,  softened  and  almost  christianized  these  Ro- 
man associations  by  the  thought  of  peace,  law  and  order 
given  to  the  world  by  the  empire  of  Augustus;  and  Dante  held 
forth  the  same  great  end  in  his  argument  for  a  Christian 
empire  at  Rome,  not  under  the  sway  of  the  pope,  in  the 
Monarchia.    Traces  of  the  same  thought  we  find  in  the  Di- 
vine Comedy,  written  much  later,  and  when  Dante's  hopes 
of  the  political  control  of  the  German  empire  had  been  much 
abated  by  unhappy  experience . 

The  Platonic  turn  of  Virgil's  speculations  was  also  re- 
produced in  Dante,  who  was  by  nature  a  Platonist,  notwith- 
standing his  intense  devotion,  along  with  the  Scholastics  of 
his  time,  to  the  authority  and  doctrines  of  Aristotle. 
Donatus  makes  a  similar  remark  about  Virgil,  in  his  life 
of  that  poet .    Virgil  heard  from  Syro  the  doctrines  of 
Epicurus,  but  belonged  to  the  Academy  because  he  pre- 
ferred the  opinions  of  Plato  to  all  others .    It  is  in  the  sixth 
AEneid  that  this  preference  for  Plato  most  appears,  --Vir- 
gil's account  of  the  purgation  and  immortality  of  the  scwl 
being  mainly  a  poetic  rendering  of  Plato's  doctrines  in  the 
Phaedo,  which  is  itself  sufficiently  poetic.    And  it  would  be 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  Dante's  whole  poem  is  an  am- 
plification of  the  account  given  by  Virgil  of  the  under  world, 
mingled  with  the  Rolemaic  and  Aristotelean  systems  of 
astronomy,  as  interpreted  by  the  later  fathers  of  the  Catho- 
lic church.    If  this  is  so,  we  should  have  a  sufficient  reason 
for  Dante '  s  choice  of  Virgil  as  his  guide ,  without  recurring 
to  the  allegory,  in  which  the  Mantuan  poet  presents  the 
sum  total  of  heathen  or  natural  wisdom . 

Mr .  Sanborn  closed  thus :   1  have  touched  on  the  obvious 
resemblances  between  Virgil  and  Dante,  and  on  those  latent 
spiritual  affinities,  of  race  and  aspiration,  which  drew  the 
Italian  to  regard  the  Roman  poet  as  his  father  and  guide . 
Milton,  says  Dryden,  was  the  son  of  Spenser,  and  much 
more  was  Dante  the  natural  son  of  Virgil.    But  the  work  of 
Dante  was  far  other  than  that  of  Virgil,  and  therefore  he 
forsakes  this  ancestor  when  their  paths  no  longer  lie  in  the 
same  sphere.    They  might  well  have  separated  earlier,  as 
Dante  parted  from  Brunetto  in  hell,  or  from  Casella  in 
purgatory;  for,  much  as  the  two  poets  had  in  common  when 
nature  and  the  glories  of  Rome  were  their  theme ,  they  were 
sundered  by  a  great  gulf  so  soon  as  love  became  the  subject 
of  their  song.    The  love  that  Virgil  describes  is  the  earthly 
passion,  tender  and  noble  in  some  of  its  aspects,  but  self- 
ish, transient  and  bitter  in  its  fruit,  as  Dido  found  it,  and 
as  Francesca,  yet  with  a  tinge  of  romance,  portrays  its 
woes.    With  Dante,  however,  as  with  Plato  and  with  Emer- 
son, this  earthly  love  is  the  initiation  and  the  ordeal  for 
something  higher  and  perpetual,  --and  in  this  insight  of 
Dante  we  may  find  the  key  to  his  whole  poem .    He  veils  his 
thought  in  horror  and  despair,  in  tedious  and  perplexing 
dialectics,  in  subtle  theological  distinctions  and  formali- 
ties, --but  earthly  love  passing  without  change,  except  by 
purifications ,  into  the  heavenly  love ,  is  the  burden  of  all 
his  singing  and  of  all  his  lecturing  and  preaching.    Dante 
was  the  chief  of  those  poets,  as  Emerson  says:-- 

Who  in  days  of  evil  plight 

Unlock  doors  of  new  delight, 

With  a  bitter  horoscope, 

With  spasms  of  terror  for  balm  of  hope. 

That  by  better  thought  do  lead 

Bards  to  speak  what  nations  need. 


So  Dante  searched  the  triple  spheres, 
Nobling  nature  at  his  will. 
So  shaped,  so  colored,  swift  or  still, 
And  sculptor -like,  his  large  design 
Etched  on  Alp  and  Apennine . 

But  we  must  not  be  deceived  by  this  colossal  portraiture 
of  Dante's  wishes  and  indignations  into  the  belief  that  the 
local  coloring  and  the  photography  of  persons  is  what  he 
chiefly  aimed  at .    More  instructive  is  that  quatrain  of 
Emerson's,  which,  with  a  glance  at  Dante,  he  entitles 
"Casella,  "  and  in  which  he  says  what  is  equally  true  of 
Dante,  of  Plato,  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Emerson: -- 

Test  of  the  poet  is  knowledge  of  love. 
For  Eros  is  older  than  Saturn  or  Jove; 
Never  was  poet,  of  late  or  of  yore. 
Who  was  not  tremulous  with  love  lore . 

Dante  was  even  prematurely  instructed  in  this  lore  of  love, 
as  we  see  by  the  revelations  of  the  Vita  Nuova,  which  I 
think  we  must  interpret  both  literally  and  spiritually.    He 
remained  faithful  to  this  love  of  the  divine  in  woman- -what 
Goethe  calls  das  Ewig-weibliche-  -and  when  he  approaches 
Beatrice  in  Paradise  it  is  both  as  the  beloved  maiden  and 
as  the  receptive  and  imparting  prophetess  of  celestial  wis- 
dom that  he  regards  her .    To  those  who  hold  the  mystical 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  con- 
sidering the  Florentine  girl  in  this  two-fold  aspect,  and  I 
make  no  doubt  that  she  stood  thus  in  Dante's  mind.    The 
dialect  of  his  time  and  of  his  scholastic  teachers  forced 
upon  him  a  mode  of  speaking  which  may  appear  to  place 
her  in  as  frigid  and  benumbing  a  relation  to  the  soul  as 
that  borne  by  the  Athanasian  creed  or  the  Westminster 
Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism- -but  such  was  not  the  as- 
pect in  which  Dante  viewed  his  lost  and  regained  love . 

(43)   Aug.  2,  1886.    CONCORD  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOS- 
OPHY.   A  SESSION  ON  THE  LAWN  OF  HAWTHORNE'S 
"WAYSIDE"— PROF.  DAVIDSON  ON  THE  IRONY  OF  THE 
LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  SOCRATES. 

CONCORD,  Tuesday,  July  22,    The  present  session  of 
the  School  of  Literature  and  Philosophy,  --as  it  might  now 
be  appropriately  termed,  --shows  no  signs  of  waning  in- 
terest, for  the  audiences,  averaging  a  hundred,  are  larger 
than  at  any  previous  session.    It  is     fitting  that  in  the  town 
of  Emerson  and  Hawthorne,  writers  pre-eminent  for  philo- 
sophic and  psychological  insight  and  for  the  charm  of  their 
work  in  its  literary  quality,  the  school  should  study  Dante 
and  Plato,  for  the  former,  though  poet,  took  a  theme  so 
lofty  and  so  profound  that  to  treat  it  successfully  he  must 
be  philosopher  also;  the  latter,  though  known  as  philoso- 
pher, rose  often  to  a  sublimity  of  thought  and  fervor  of  ex- 
pression that  constitute  the  true  essence  of  poetry,  and  no 
tragedy  ever  presented  on  the  Athenian  or  any  other  stage 
has  surpassed  the  grandeur  and  pathos  of  the  Apology  of 
Socrates.    The  Hillside  chapel,  in  which  the  lectures  are 
given,  is  in  a  lot  joining  "The  Wayside"  home  of  Hawthorne, 
which  is  kept  by  its  present  owners,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D. 
Lothrop,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  condition  in  which  it 
was  left  by  the  author,  a  little  more  than  20  years  ago. 
This  afternoon  the  school  held  a  special  session  in  the  form 
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of  a  lawn  party  upon  the  Wayside  grounds,  where  they  were 
most  cordially  welcomed  by  the  host  and  hostess.    The 
larches,  most  of  them  planted  by  Hawthorne's  own  hand  on 
his  return  from  England,  have  now  grown  to  be  large  trees, 
but  within  the  house  one  still  sees  the  paper  on  which  he 
looked,  and  can  stand  at  the  desk,  high  up  in  the  tower- 
room,  at  which  he  stood  and  wrote.    It  is  a  little  room,  and 
not  in  any  sense  a  library,  but  it  was  secure  from  intru- 
sion, and  here  he  could  feel  himself  alone  and  weave  those 
weird,  mysterious  spells  that  fascinate  and  haunt  long  af- 
ter they  have  been  read. 

This  evening's  lecture  upon  "Plato's  Irony,  "  by  Prof. 
Davidson  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  might  well  have  been  called 
'Irony  exemplified  in  the  life  and  death  of  Socrates  as  por- 
trayed by  Plato,  "  and  was  an  eloquent  presentation  of  the 
nobility  and  grandeur  of  the  great  prophet  and  martyr  of 
Athens  .    After  giving  definitions  of  irony  from  Dr .  Hedge 
and  Aristotle,  the  lecturer  took  up  the  story  of  Socrates 's 
life,  trial  and  death,  beginning  with  the  speech  of  Alcibiades 
in  the  Symposium.    "Socrates,  "  said  the  brilliant  youth, 
"is  like  a  statue  of  Silenus,  outwardly  coarse  and  repulsive 
to  view,  but  containing  within  images  of  the  gods .  "   What  an 
irony  in  nature  to  put  such  a  divine  soul  into  so  ugly  a  form! 
"Socrates,  "  continued  Alcibiades,   "is  like  Marsyas;  in  the 
first  place,  he  is  a  brow-beater;  and  in  the  second  place, 
as  Marsyas  was  a  flute -player  and  charmed  by  his  lips,  so 
Socrates  charms  all  the  young  men  of  Athens .    Yes ,  and  he 
has  so  moved  me  as  I  have  sat  beside  him,  that  I  have  con- 
fessed my  wrongdoing  and--what  is  a  most  extraordinary 
thing--!  have  actually  felt  ashamed. "   What  an  irony  of  fate 
that  the  Athenians  should  put  to  death  the  one  man  who  has 
done  most  to  give  that  city  its  rank,  --the  one  man  whose 
words  if  followed  would  have  preserved  the  city  from  cor- 
ruption and  decay!    What  irony  that  the  most  deeply  relig- 
ious man  of  his  race  and  his  time  should  be  put  to  death  on 
a  charge  of  irreligion  and  corrupting  the  youth!    Irony  is  the 
natural  expression  of  a  mind  which  finds  itself  at  the  junc- 
ture of  old  and  new  periods  of  thought  and  activity,  and 
feels  itself  superior  to  both.    The  tendency  of  such  a  state 
of  things  is  to  produce  a  skeptical  and  cynical  irony  like  that 
of  Juvenal,  Machiavelli  and  Carlyle .    With  five,  however, 
Jesus,  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Goethe  and  Zola--strange  as  it 
may  seem  to  most  to  place  the  last  in  this  class --the  irony 
has  been  an  irony  of  belief,  designed  not  to  destroy,  but  to 
help.    The  irony  of  Jesus  was  solemn  and  almost  melan- 
choly; we  do  not  know  that  he  smiled,  we  know  that  he  wept. 
That  of  Aristotle  was  keen  and  scientific;  that  of  Goethe 
merry;  that  of  Zola  like  that  of  the  day  of  judgment  when  all 
is  to  be  revealed;  that  of  Socrates  is  peculiar  in  that  it  is 
playful.    Socrates  was  a  perfect  gentleman.    He  never  was 
harsh  or  churlish,  never  claimed  anything  for  himself, 
never  thrust  his  rules  of  conduct  into  others '  faces  but  was 
content  to  live  his  rules ,  unless  he  could  bring  his  hearers 
to  deduce  for  themselves  the  true  nature  of  right  and  jus  - 
tice.    The  oracle  of  the  God  had  named  him  wise,  he  could 
afford  to  be  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of  the  multitude . 
When  Aristophanes  held  him  up  to  ridicule  in  his  comedy, 
Socrates  good-naturedly  rose  that  all  the  people  might  see 
him.    He  knew  well  that  no  mere  intellectual  qualities  could 
influence  the  people  for  the  better ,  and  all  his  irony  was 
prompted  by  a  love  that  sought  not  its  own  but  kept  him  un- 
ceasingly occupied  in  teaching  the  youth,  --the  object  of  his 
love.    With  an  insight  that  judged  aU  things  by  divine stand- 
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ards,     he  could  see  that  all  things  had  in  them  some  good, 
while  the  common  values  set  by  mankind  were  largely 
wrong,  and  hence  his  estimate  was  widely  at  variance  with 
that  of  his  countrymen.    He  rejoiced  to  earn  the  prize  for 
bravery,  but  was  perfectly  willing  another  should  take  the 
honor.    He  cared  not  a  straw  for  death  but  feared  only  to 
do  an  unrighteous  deed.    To  discredit  the  faith  of  the  Athen- 
ians in  divine  oracles  he  says  with  fine  irony  that  he  is 
governed  by.  a  divine  voice,  meaning  of  course  the  voice  of 
conscience.    His  faith  in  the  external  gods  of  his  country 
had  fallen  away,  but  his  awe  and  reverence  for  the  God 
which  he  knew  within  him  deepened  until  the  end.    But  what 
awful  irony  in  his  trial  and  condemnation?    He  the  good, 
the  pure,  the  benefactor  of  the  state,  tried  and  condemned 
by  those  for  whom  he  had  labored!    There  was  another 
court  in  session  there  in  which  he  was  the  accuser,  and  its 
verdict  was  not  announced  then.    When  asked  what  penalty 
he  would  propose  for  himself  he  would  not  lower  himself 
to  disgrace,  but  with  irony  so  keen  that  it  exasperated  the 
jurors,  he  proposed  public  maintenance  in  the  Prytaneum. 
The  verdict  of  death  is  announced  and  beneath  his  last 
words  to  them  we  can  see  the  irony  still  lurking.    "Now  it 
is  time  to  depart,  you  to  life,  I  to  death,  and  which  is  go- 
ing to  the  better  lot,  God  alone  knows."   Ah,  yes,  the 
martyr  knew  which  was  the  better  lot,  and  when  he  was  to 
drink  the  fatal  cup  he  sacrificed  a  cock  to  AEsculapius ,  the 
god  of  medicine,  signifying  that  the  fitful  disease  of  life 
was  now  past  and  that  he  was  to  enter  upon  the  eternal  health 
of  heaven . 

(44)    Oct.  8,   1886.    DANTE'S  DIVINE  COMEDY.    ITS 
SYMBOLISM  AS  SET  FORTH  BY  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS. 
(WRITTEN  BY  MRS.  H.  R.  SHATTUCK  FOR  THE  RE- 
PUBLICAN.) 

The  Concord  school  of  philosophy  has  completed  its 
eighth  season  of  lectures  on  themes  whose  outcome  is  an 
insight  into  the  spiritual  truths  which  underlie  man's  exist- 
ence and  his  experience.    There  has  been  no  more  fruit- 
ful topic  in  all  these  years  than  Dante,  the  great  world 
poet  of  the  middle  ages .    And  Prof.  William  T.  Harris  has 
been  able  this  summer,  in  a  course  of  lectures  and  con- 
versations, to  give  a  clear  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  poet's 
greatest  work,  the  Divina  Commedia.    The  mythology  of 
Dante  was  the  subject  of  his  last  essay,  and  this  involved 
an  explanation  of  the  meaning  that  underlies  symbolism, 
with  a  preliminary  glance  at  the  nature  of  symbolism  itself. 

The  growth  of  the  human  mind,  in  the  individual  and  in 
the  race,  is  from  that  position  which  perceives  only  the  ob- 
ject isolated  from  all  other  objects,  through  that  second 
position  which  perceives  objects  in  relation  to  one  another, 
and  so  to  the  final  and  highest  position,  which  perceives 
the  underlying  truth  or  ground  which  makes  these  objects 
and  relations  possible .    When  the  mind  arrives  at  this  third 
(or  philosophic)  attitude,  it  sees  all  the  world  of  objects 
and  relations  below  it  and  generalizes  and  classifies  them. 
It  then  takes  this  inventory  and  applies  it  practically  to 
human  interests,  and,  if  the  mind  is  the  poetic  mind,  it  ex- 
presses these  universal  truths  by  means  of  trope  and  meta- 
phor, presenting  laws  and  consequences  in  allegorical 
personification.    When  the  mind  arrives  at  this  insight  into 
the  principle  which  bases  and  therefore  solves  all  problems , 
it  has  a  key  by  which  to  unlock  the  secret  door  of  any  special 
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branch  of  science  from  a  mastery  of  one  or  more  of  its 
parts  .    Science  makes  a  mistake  when  it  thinks  that  it  rests 
on  objects  alone,  for  there  is  in  the  mind  itself  the  insight 
into  necessary  fundamental  principles  which  can  in  a  meas- 
ure predict  results  .    If  it  were  not  so  science  might  go  on 
forever  blindly  gathering  so-called  "facts,  "  and  never  ar- 
rive at  any  conclusions  as  to  their  meaning.    Instances  of 
this  intuitive  knowledge,  especially  in  the  science  of  biol- 
ogy, are  numerous , 

Poetry  is  the  supreme  example  of  this  power .    By  means 
of  the  myth  or  symbol,  the  poet  furnishes  poetic  explana- 
tion of  the  problems  of  the  world  and  makes  things  and 
events  the  means  of  spiritual  expression.    Poetry  is  eyes 
to  the  blind,  ears  to  the  deaf  and  intuition  to  all.    It  can 
never  deny,  but  must  always  affirm  truth.    There  is  there- 
fore no  such  thing  as  negative  or  as  agnostic  poetry;  such 
verses  may  be  rhyme,  and  rhythm,  but  cannot  be  poetry. 
The  poet  sees  that  there  is  a  rational  cause  in  Nature  iden- 
tical with  the  rational  cause  in  himself,  and  uses  this  con- 
scious will  as  the  key  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  the  universe. 
Underneath  this  esthetic  feeling,  the  outcome  of  which  is 
the  art  of  poetry,  lies  the  recognition  of  the  truth  of  iden- 
tity or  oneness  in  all  things  by  reason  of  a  first  and  self- 
conscious  cause  which  is  the  totality  in  which  all  things  are 
included.    While  the  poet  and  philosopher  are  conscious  of 
this  truth,  in  the  highest  degree,  every  one  sees  it  in  some 
degree,  though  sometimes  to  so  s Light  a  degree  that  it  is 
hardly  more  than  a  feeling.    The  lowest  expression  of  the 
intuitive  perception  of  the  mind  into  rhythm  of  the  soul  with 
Nature  is  the  delight  of  the  savage  in  repetition;  as ,  for 
instance,  in  the  continual  repeating  of  one  note  which  is  his 
idea  of  beautiful  music.    The  repetition  symboUzes  to  him 
that  principle  of  return  to  itself  which  is  the  distinctive 
characteristic  of  the  first,  originating,  principle  of  God. 
The  succession  of  day  and  night,  the  revolution  of  the  stars 
and  the  return  of  the  seasons,  express  this  same  idea,  and, 
being  identified  by  the  savage  mind  with  that  principle  of 
return  to  itself  which  so  delights  him,  causes  him  to  de- 
cide that  these  phenomena  are  themselves  that  principle 
(which  really  they  only  symbolize)  that  is ,  that  they  are 
gods  .    Hence  arises  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  of  natural 
objects.    It  is  this  underlying  truth,  latent  in  the  mind  it- 
self, which  originates  this  myth;  and  the  sun  myth,  as  well 
as  other  myths,  is  not  a  mere  arbitrary  and  ignorant  set- 
ting up  of  an  object  as  a  god,  but  is  the  outcome  and  ex- 
pression of  the  necessary  and  underlying  truth,  common  to 
all  minds  in  all  ages ,  only  differing  in  that  it  is  less  or 
more  consciously  recognized. 

The  point  in  which  Dante  rises  above  preceding  poets  is 
that  he  sees ,  and  then  realizes  in  his  myths ,  the  doctrine 
of  individual  responsibility.    Virgil,  the  poet  who  next  pre- 
ceded him,  holds  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  or  the 
transference  of  the  soul  after  death  into  other  bodies,  a 
theory  which,  when  logically  carried  out,  destroys  free- 
dom, because  it  presupposes  the  loss  of  memory  and  there- 
fore of  responsibility.    Were  there  no  responsibility,  the 
soul  would  be  the  victim  of  fate.    Dante's  insight  was  into 
that  perfect  individuality  which  lays  stress  upon  the  deter- 
mining power  of  man  in  this  life ,  which  builds  up  the  idea 
of  free  will  and  makes  the  soul  responsible  to  God.    Dante's 
"Divina  Commedia"  is  a  myth  or  symbolizing  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  to  get  the  beauty  and  the  lesson  out  of  it 
one  must  look  at  it  in  this  light.    Had  Dante  merely  related. 
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in  didactic  prose,  the  results  of  sin  and  the  truths  of  free- 
dom and  self-determination,  we  should  have  had  no  Divine 
Comedy.    But,  by  personifying  sin  and  sin's  consequence 
in  pictures  which  appeal  to  the  imagination,  aU  grouped 
about  the  eternal  truth  of  God's  justice  and  love,  he  has 
written  that  which  shall  never  perish. 

His  greatest  personification  is  that  of  sin  itself,  which 
appears  as  Lucifer,  or  Dis,  who,  in  his  fall  from  heaven, 
tunnels  the  earth  to  the  center,  and  thereby  makes  Hell. 
In  the  same  fall,  he  pushes  the  earth  upward  on  the  other 
side  and  makes  the  mountain  of  Purgatory.    And  this  is 
the  cause,  says  Dante,  of  the  great  preponderance  of  land 
in  the  northern  over  the  southern  hemisphere.    The  Mino- 
taur, which  guards  the  circle  of  violence  in  the  Inferno, 
is  put  there  as  the  symbol  of  that  blood-revenge,  which 
destroys  itself  by  its  own  violence .    This  fabled  monster 
lived  in  a  labyrinth,  whose  avenues  led  ever  and  ever  into 
one  another --in  an  endless  process  of  bewilderment .    He 
is,  therefore,  the  fitting  guardian  of  those  whose  crimes 
defeat  their  own  end,  since  every  new  crime  but  makes  a 
new  complication  and  there  is  no  way  out!    Minos,  who  was 
a  just  ruler  of  Crete,  is  for  that  reason  made  the  dispenser 
of  justice  to  the  souls  as  they  come  to  the  Inferno.    The 
sinners  lay  open  their  lives  before  him  and  he  indicates 
which  circle  they  shall  go  to  by  winding  his  tail  about  him 
as  many  times  as  the  number  of  the  circle .    This  indicates 
that  the  sinner's  own  bestiality  (symbolized  by  the  tail) 
determines  his  place  in  Hell.    The  centaurs,  who  were 
marauders ,  are  employed  to  inflict  punishment  upon  the 
violent.    They  shoot  their  arrows  at  every  soul  which  dares 
to  rise  out  of  the  sea  of  blood  higher  than  its  crimes  will 
admit.    The  harpies  in  the  suicidal  woods  represent  those 
moods  and  forebodings  which  defile  the  present  with  evil 
anticipations  of  the  future .    Geryon  upon  whose  back  Dante 
and  Virgil  descend  into  the  eighth  circle  of  Hell  (where  are 
punished  the  crimes  which  envy  incites),  represents  fraud. 
His  face  is  mild  and  gentle,  as  if  he  were  to  be  trusted, 
but  his  body  is  that  of  a  reptile,  his  paws  of  a  beast  and 
he  has  the  scorpion's  tail.    He  stands  for  that  hypocrisy 
which  wins  the  faith  of  men  and  then  abuses  their  confi- 
dence.   Cerberus,  who  guards  the  round  of  gluttony,  rep- 
resents greed  in  its  concentration.    These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  manifold  instances  of  Dante's  power  of  symbolizing 
in  living  forms  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  men .    The  myth- 
ology of  the  Purgatorio  is  much  milder  than  that  of  the  In- 
ferno, and  the  great  contrast  between  the  two  enhances  the 
effect  of  each.    The  symbolism  of  the  Inferno  is  that  of 
fate  in  its  most  terrible  retribution,  while  that  of  the  Purga- 
torio represents  the  process  for  the  realization  of  freedom, 
through  the  overcoming  of  sin. 

The  antithesis  between  the  fate  of  the  Inferno  and  the 
possibility  for  freedom  of  the  Purgatorio,  rests  upon  the 
conception  of  God  as,  in  the  first  case  impersonal,  and  in 
the  second,  personal  or  self-active.    The  former  God 
would  be  outside  of  and  in  no  sympathy  with  the  world,  while 
the  latter  is  at  one  with  the  world .    Fate  and  hell  would  be 
the  outcome  of  the  former.    Freedom,  and  the  striving 
toward  and  final  realization  of  heaven  are  the  outcome  of 
the  latter.    And  between  this  personal  God  and  the  human 
being  he  creates,  stands  the  divine-human  Christ,  touch- 
ing the  Father  on  one  side  and  humanity  on  the  other,  and 
by  his  oneness  with  both  standing  as  the  ideal  of  all  practi- 
cal endeavor .    Without  this  middle  term  there  is  no  logic 
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in  the  conception  of  creation  and  an  illogical  conception  of 
any  process  is  necessarily  untrue.    That  conception  which 
imagines  God  as  above  reason,  neither  creator  nor  created, 
indefinite,  formless,  unknowable,  vast  and  vague,  is  the 
God  of  the  Orient,  of  Kant,  of  the  neo-Platonists  and  of 
moderns  of  less  note.    Its  advocates  when  logical  try  to  de- 
stroy their  own  individuality — and  become  as  indefinite, 
vast  and  vague  as  the  "Unknowable"  they  have  posited.    For- 
tunately not  many  are  logical- -at  least  they  of  the  western 
world .    They  do  not  carry  out  their  ideas  in  practice ,  the 
reason  being  that  in  spite  of  their  professions  of  the  abso- 
luteness of  the  "Unknowable"  they  really  in  their  souls  be- 
lieve in  or  hope  for  a  personal  God  who  shall  sympathize 
and  be  at  one  with  them.    And  whenever  they  consent  to  lay 
aside  prejudice  and  endue  their  minds  with  that  fearless- 
ness of  the  intellect  which  shrinks  before  no  task  that 
promises  as  its  fruition  even  a  modicum  of  truth,  see  and 
find  such  a  God;  and  their  agnosticism,  ego-theism,  athe- 
ism, positivism,  or  any  form  of  unbelief  or  disbelief,  is  at 
an  end. 

(45)   Apr.  26,  1887.    CONCORD  PHILOSOPHERS.    THE 
SEVEN  WISE  MEN  OF  MIDDLESEX- -THE  SCHOOL  OF 
PHILOSOPHY  PREPARING  A  RECEPTION  FOR  ARISTOTLE- 
PROF.  HARRIS,  MR.  WASSON,  ETC. 

CONCORD,  Saturday,  April  23.    It  has  commonly  been 
supposed  among  scholars  that  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece 
were  not  exactly  seven,  but  might  be  at  any  time  from  three 
to  eight,  including  Anarcharsis  the  Scythian,  of  whom  the 
story  goes  that  when  he  met  the  seven  wise  men.  Bias,  Rit- 
tacus,  Solon  and  the  rest,  they  all  ate  (8)  saw  sages.  Three 
sages  make  a  college ,  according  to  the  Latin  adage ,  -  -and 
therefore  when  any  three  of  the  eight  found  themselves  to- 
gether, they  no  doubt  opened  a  summer  or  winter  school  of 
philosophy  in  some  town  where  sausages  or  other  Greek 
edibles  were  easily  to  be  had,  even  by  philosophers .    The 
sages  of  Concord  count  as  a  variable  number  in  the  same 
way,  --when  they  are  all  here  in  the  summer  there  are 
seven  or  more,  but  at  other  seasons  not  always  enough  for 
a  whist  party,  an  amusement  with  which  they  vary  the  ser- 
ious pursuit  of  wisdom  and  virtue.     The  number  of  resident 
philosophers  is  reduced  this  year  by  the  absence  of  Mr . 
Alcott,  whose  permanent  home  is  now  in  Boston,  although  he 
may  be  here  for  a  while  in  the  summer  season.    He  is  still 
the  dean  of  the  school  of  philosophy  which  he  founded  in 
1879,  and  which  holds  a  session  annually  in  the  chapel 
planned  by  him,  and  built  between  his  pinetrees  and  his 
strawberry -bed  and  apple  orchard,  --the  latter  giving  a 
name  to  the  Orchard  house,  where  he  lived  for  20  years, 
and  where  Prof.  Harris  now  lives.    Mr.  Alcott 's  name  is 
attached  to  the  new  circular  announcing  the  lecturers  in  the 
course  for  next  summer;  in  which  several  new  names  ap- 
pear, while  many  of  the  former  lecturers  have  ceased  to 
speak,  by  reason  of  death,  old  age,  or  other  accidents 
which  happen  even  to  philosophers  .    Mr.  Emerson,  Dr. 
Mulford  and  Mr.  Wasson,  have  found  graves  in  the  Sleepy 
Hollow  cemetery  here,  — the  last  named  very  recently,  and 
Dr.  Mulford  last  year;  while  Prof.  Pierce  is  buried  at  Mt. 
Auburn.    All  these  lectured  at  the  summer  school  more  than 
once  between  1879  and  1884;  while  Mr.  Alcott,  Miss  Pea- 
body  and  others  of  the  early  Trans cendentalists,  though  liv- 
ing still,  will  hardly  lecture  again  to  their  former  hearers 
in  this  town. 
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This  throws  the  'balance  of  power"  between  the  philos- 
ophers more  and  more  on  the  Hegelian  side,  although  among 
the  new  lecturers  are  several  who  have  not  declared  them- 
selves either  as  followers  of  Hegel  or  otherwise .    Such  are 
Dr .  Julius  Goebel  of  Baltimore ,  Dr ,  Fillmore  Moore  of 
Virginia,  Dr,  Edmund  Montgomery  of  Texas,  and  Prof. 
Gardner  of  Smith  college,  who  have  all  been  invited  to  speak 
this  year  and  some  of  whom  will  accept.    Prof.  Shackford 
and  Rev.  G.  W.  Cooke,  who  will  lecture  in  the  course  on 
"Dramatic  Poetry,  "  may  be  reckoned  as  Transcendentalists  — 
the  former  of  the  old  school,  and  the  latter  of  the  new.    Dr. 
Soldan  of  St.  Louis  and  Mr.  Snider,  who  have  not  yet  been 
announced  as  lecturing  this  year,  may  do  so,  and  an  essay 
is  expected  on  Aristotle's  physiology  by  Prof.  Luigi  Ferri 
of  Rome,  though  he  will  not  himself  be  present. 

Of  the  lecturers  usually  resident  in  Concord,  Prof.  Harris 
has  lately  returned  from  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  where  he 
has  been  giving  courses  on  literary  and  economic  topics  as 
well  as  philosophical  lectures;  and  Mr.  Emery  is  on  his 
farm  at  Dakota,  but  will  soon  return,  and  will  preside  as 
usual  at  the  summer  sessions  here.    Prof.  Harris  has  made 
a  study  of  the  land  question  for  a  year  past,  and  has  been 
refuting  Henry  George  at  St.  Louis  and  other  western  cities. 
His  demonstration  of  the  true  relation  of  classes  to  each 
other,  and  of  the  utility  of  private  property  in  land,  is  very 
effective;  and  will  doubtless  enter  into  the  discussions  of 
the  summer  school,  when  the  philosophers  have  under  con- 
sideration Mr.  Sanborn's  lecture  on  "Social  Science  in 
Plato  and  Aristotle"  and  Mr.  Emery's  on  "The  Politics  of 
Aristotle."   This  Greek  master  of  intellectual  knowledge  is 
to  be  the  subject  of  12  or  14  lectures  at  the  summer  school 
by  Profs.  Davidson,  Harris,  Peabody,  etc.,  and  the  study 
of  his  works  is  now  going  on  actively  among  those  who  ex- 
pect to  be  present  either  here  or  at  Prof.  Davidson's  pre- 
paratory school  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  in  June  next.    The  latter 
is  a  new  enterprise,  conceived  and  carried  on  by  Prof. 
Davidson  and  his  friends  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
Mead  has  already  led  an  Aristotle  class  at  Boston,  where 
the  social  field  is  not  given  over  wholly  to  mind-reading, 
esoteric  Buddhism,  Browning,  and  the  worship  of  living 
and  dead  authors.    There  are  a  few  who  consider  Aristotle 
quite  as  important  in  the  history  of  civilization  as  Madame 
Blavatsky,  the  pundit  Mohini,  or  the  last  Russian  novelist; 
and  the  study  of  those  works  which  trained  Alexander ,  Dante 
and  Thomas  Aquinas --to  say  nothing  of  Charles  Reade  and 
Cardinal  Newman- -will  not  be  without  result  in  New  England, 
where  Aristotle  was  long  held  in  aversion. 

The  late  David  Wasson,  whose  remains  were  removed 
last  Saturday  from  Medford,  where  he  died,  to  Concord, 
where  he  lived  for  some  time  about  1859-60,  is  to  be  com- 
memorated by  the  publication  of  some  of  his  writings,  both 
prose  and  verse .    His  poems  are  in  the  hands  of  Mrs .  E . 
D.  Cheney  for  publication,  and  his  prose  in  R.  P.  Hadowell's 
charge .    1  think  in  his  lifetime  he  never  published  a  book, 
though  a  great  many  magazine  articles  and  newspaper  con- 
tributions appeared .    Much  will  be  added  to  the  world '  s 
knowledge  of  Emerson  by  Mr.  Cabot's  biography  which  will 
appear  in  May  or  June,  with  copious  extracts  from  the  jour- 
nals and  correspondence  of  the  Concord  poet-philosopher. 

(46)  July  19,  1887.    OUR  BOSTON  LITERARY  LETTER. 
PHILOSOPHERS  OLD  AND  NEW.    KUNO  FISCHER'S  HISTORY 
OF  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY- -THE  ARISTOTELIAN  LECTURES 
AT  CONCORD--DR.  MONTGOMERY'S  VIEW  OF  NATURAL 
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SCIENCE  AND  CAUSATION --DR.  McCOSH'S  PSYCHOL- 
OGY--OTHER  PHILOSOPHIC  WORKS  INCLUDING  PROF. 
TODD'S. 

BOSTON,  Thursday,  July  14.    Hardly  ever  have  so  many 
philosophical  books  been  published,  or  so  much  philosophic 
speculation  been  current  as  in  the  present  decade --say 
from  1877  to  1887.    These  books  may  be  translations,  like 
Prof.  Jowett's  "PoUtics  of  Aristotle,  "  or  Dr.  Gordy's 
translation  of  Kuno  Fischer's  volume  on  "Descartes  and  His 
School,  "  or  they  may  be  original  treatises,  like  Dr.  Mc- 
Cosh's  volumes  on  Psychology,  two  of  which  have  already 
appeared,  completing  the  subject  from  his  point  of  view. 
There  is  also  another  volume,  more  important  than  either 
in  the  present  state  of  opinion,  but  neither  wholly  original 
nor  strictly  a  translation.  Prof.  Todd's  "Elements  of 
Physiological  Psychology,  "  which  is  based  upon  the  work  of 
Wundt  and  of  many  investigators,  and  for  the  first  time 
presents  in  English  the  full  view  of  that  attempt  to  approach 
the  science  of  mind  from  the  side  of  the  body,  or  as  Prof. 
Todd  puts  it,   "from  the  experimental  and  physiological 
point  of  view,  "  which  has  been  so  persistently  made  in  the 
last  30  years.    Prof.  Todd's  work  is  one  of  great  research 
and  reading,  bringing  together  what  has  been  observed  and 
apparently  established  by  many  men  who  have  devoted  their 
inquiries  to  the  connection  between  mind  and  body,  and  the 
methods  by  which  one  uses  the  other  in  the  acts  of  percep- 
tion, attention,  memory,  will  and  other  mental  operations . 
The  conclusions  reached  are  specific  rather  than  general, 
however,  and  do  not  constitute  a  radical  change  in  the  old 
mode  of  viewing  mental  operations .    Could  we  get  from  Dr. 
Edmund  Montgomery  of  Texas ,  however ,  his  whole  mind 
on  the  facts  of  physical  life  and  the  operation  of  mental 
faculties,  we  might  reach  a  new  theory  on  this  subject,  for 
he  seems  to  be  at  variance  with  all  the  inquirers  on  this 
subject,  from  Aristotle  downward.    His  essay  on  "Aris- 
totle's Theory  of  Causation,  "  read  at  the  Concord  School 
of  Philosophy  to-day,  contained  among  other  forcible  state- 
ments on  other  topics  this  passage,  which  I  believe  the 
various  reporters  who  have  given  an  abstract  of  it,  have 
not  fully  copied,  although  it  is  perhaps,  the  most  important 
statement  in  the  essay:-- 

"Aristotle  contemplating  the  marvelous  characteristics 
of  living  beings,  assumes  in  them  a  special  vital  principle 
or  soul,  through  whose  influence  their  otherwise  passive 
material  becomes  actuated,  shaped  and  directed.    To  this 
soul  he  attributes,  however,  in  its  connection  with  animal 
life,  mental  as  well  as  organic  powers .    And  in  doing  so  he 
allows  a  momentous  confession  to  slip  into  our  interpreta- 
tion of  nature,  --a  confession  which  has  lasted  ever  since, 
entangling  in  its  perplexities  even  our  own  most  distin- 
guished physiologists.    It  is  this  false  step  which  is  chiefly 
hiding  from  view  the  profound  and  essential  difference 
actually  obtaining  between  the  nature  of  physiological 
phenomena ,  and  that  of  mental  phenomena .    A  little  con- 
sideration will  render  this  obvious.    It  is  certain  that,  when 
1  am  observing  an  organism,  making  out  its  physiological 
peculiarities,  I  am  noting  a  definite  set  of  perceptions  which 
the  observed  organism  awakens  in  me  as  my  own  conscious 
states.  I  can  perceive  in  this  manner  nothing  whatever  but 
a  peculiar  enchainment  of  protoplasmic  motions  which  I  in- 
terpret in  a  physiological  way.    If  any  of  these  motions  hap- 
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pens  to  be  connected  in  the  observed  organism  with  con- 
scious phenomena,  I  cannot  possibly  perceive  this .    They 
are  in  no  way  facts  of  the  same  physiological  and  percep- 
tible order.    This  psychical  manifestation  takes  place    ex- 
clusively in  the  observed  organism,  as  its  own  conscious 
state;  while  the  physiological  manifestations  are  perceived 
by  me  as  my_  conscious  states  .    The  two  sets  of  manifesta- 
tions cannot  therefore  be  classed  together.    I  cannot  physi- 
ologically maintain,  as  is  usually  done,  that  sensibility  is, 
in  the  same  way,  a  function  of  nerve  substance,  as  motility 
is  a  function  of  muscular  substance.    For  I  can  directly  ob- 
serve the  motor  function  of  the  muscle,  but  if  I  could  see 
everything  going  on  in  the  brain  while  the  observed  individual 
was  experiencing  sensations ,  emotions  and  thoughts ,  I  should 
perceive  nothing  but  a  peculiar  commotion  of  the  particles 
of  the  brain  protoplasm.    Those  simultaneous  sensations, 
etc . ,  of  his  could  never  have  become  perceptible  to  me . 
This  distinction  between  the  objective  perceptibility  of  the 
physiological  manifestations  and  the  imperceptibility  of  the 
organism's  conscious  states  is  a  capital  distinction,  --more 
thorough  than  any  other  we  meet  with  in  nature.    The  ob- 
served being  who  is  having  conscious  states  cannot  possibly 
perceive  the  corresponding  motion  of  his  brain  particles; 
while  I,  who  can  perceive  these  motions,  cannot  possibly 
perceive  his  conscious  states.    It  seems,  therefore,  all  but 
certain  that  there  must  exist,  independently  of  these  more 
or  less  transient  perceptions  and  thoughts ,  in  him  and  in 
me,  some  real,  permanent  entity,  which,  while  producing 
in  its  own  living  self  certain  conscious  states,  has  also 
power  to  awaken  in  me  as  observer  an  entirely  different, 
but  strictly  corresponding,  set  of  conscious  states .    This 
condition  of  things  seems  to  prove  conclusively  that  we  can- 
not legitimately  attribute  the  phenomena  of  life  to  a  principle 
either  of  the  nature  of  the  conscious  states  experienced  by 
an  observed  organism,  or  of  the  nature  of  its  physiological 
constitution  and  activities  as  experienced  by  the  observer. 
But,  as  a  common-producing  agent  for  both  these  sets  of 
phenomena  has  to  be  inferred,  such  agent  must  evidently  be 
of  a  nature  differing  entirely  from  what  we  experience  as 
subjective  consciousness,  and  what  we  realize  as  objective 
perception.    Now,  as  both  these  modes  of  existence  are  of 
the  nature  of  thought  or  mind,  the  actual  and  persistent  entity 
underlying  and  giving  birth  to  them  cannot  itself  be  likewise 
of  the  nature  of  thought  or  mind." 

This  is  a  striking  statement  but  it  is  hard  to  see  the  force 
of  it.    The  conclusion  that  the  efficient  agent  cannot  be  men- 
tal, because  the  effects  are  both  mental,  does  not  follow  at 
all,  since  it  may  be  other  than  effects  produced,  without  be- 
ing "entirely  different."   The  speculation  is  a  curious  one, 
and  derives  much  of  its  force  from  the  personality  of  Dr . 
Montgomery,  who  is  both  a  naturalist  and  a  metaphysician, 
trained  in  the  school  of  Germany,  though  now  for  some 
years  pursuing  his  investigations  in  the  midst  of  Texas , 
where  scientific  men  and  metaphysicians  are  not  so  many 
to  the  square  mile  as  in  his  native  Scotland,  whence  also 
Dr.  McCosh  draws  his  metaphysical  turn  of  mind.    The 
latter  is  well  known  for  many  years  as  a  writer  on  philo- 
sophic themes,  and  therefore  brings  to  his  latest  volume 
an  accumulation  of  thought  and  experience  which  gives  it 
more  value  than  would  be  derived  from  anything  original 
or  profound  in  its  philosophy.    His  later  writings  show  the 
effect  of  the  scientific  theories  and  investigations  of  the 
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last  30  years  in  modifying  the  old  outlines  of  the  Scotch 
metaphysic  which  he  mainly  follows .    Thus  in  his  chapter 
on  the  Emotions  the  president  of  Princeton  not  only  draws 
upon  Darwin  for  what  that  great  naturalist  says  about  the 
expression  of  emotion  in  man  and  the  animals,  but  intro- 
duces a  figure  furnished  by  Prof.  Osborn  of  Princeton  to 
show  what  and  where  are  the  muscles  which  fear,  pity, 
shame,  astonishment,  etc.,  set  in  motion.    This  figure 
resembles  the  head  of  a  base -ball  player  who  has  been  hit 
on  the  right  cheek  by  a  "hot  ball,  "  and  it  no  doubt  conveys 
instruction  as  well  as  excites  repulsion.    To  this  extent 
and  even  further  Dr.  McCosh  humors  physiological  psy- 
chology, --but  he  does  not  yield  to  the  present  craze  for  ex- 
plaining the  Milo  Venus  by  the  female  chimpanzee  of  un- 
counted ages  gone  by,  --or  the  conscience  of  a  Congrega- 
tional minister  by  the  habits  of  a  crow  or  a  dromedary .    "1 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  "  says  the  doctor,  "that 
in  this  treatise  I  undertake  not  to  determine  the  origin  of 
motives  in  ages  past,  and  among  the  lower  animals.    I  am 
satisfied  if  1  give  an  approximately  correct  account  of  them 
as  they  now  act  in  the  human  mind. " 

The  side  observations,  such  as  this,  or  what  that  lively 
London  critic ,  Mr.  Birrell,  calls  "obiter  dicta ,  "  areas 
interesting  as  any  part  of  Dr.  McCosh' s  book;  and  these 
display  not  only  the  special  learning  of  the  college  profes- 
sor, but  the  experience  of  a  college  president,  and  the  ob- 
servation of  the  parish  minister.    Thus,  speaking  of  self- 
satisfaction,  he  says,  --'It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that 
every  one  seems  to  have  something  of  which  he  is  apt  to  be 
vain;  it  looks  as  if  no  one  could  live  comfortably  without 
some  supposed  excellence.    It  may  be  his  talents,  his 
shrewdness,  his  tact,  his  eminence  in  some  particular 
branch  of  study,  or  trade,  or  trick;  or  it  may  be  simply 
his  personal  appearance,  his  manners,  his  dress,  his 
equipage,  his  agility  in  walking,  dancing  or  riding.    If  he 
fails  in  this ,  the  feeling  engendered  is  mortification .  "... 

(47)  June  16,  1888.    THE  FARMINGTON  LECTURES 
ON  PHILOSOPHY  AND  ART. 

According  to  the  published  programme,  the  course  of 
lectures  on  philosophy  and  art  in  Farmdngton,  Conn,,  to 
be  given  mostly  by  Mr.  Thomas  Davidson,  June  18  to  July  6 
inclusive,  promise  to  provide  the  public  with  a  valuable 
opportunity  for  gaining  considerable  general  knowledge  of 
some  things  which  are  important,  and  will  aid  not  a  little 
in  choosing  the  design  of  public  and  private  education. 

In  combining  art  with  philosophy  for  a  course  of  public 
lectures,  one  of  the  most  necessary  steps  is  taken  towards 
promoting  popular  intelligence  of  the  inside  nature  of  either 
one  of  these  things  .    To  some  persons  the  combination  of 
art  and  philosophy  may  not  seem  necessary;  but  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  either  one  of  them  shows 
their  origin  to  be  identical,  and  proves  that  they  are  com- 
plements or  parts ,  without  the  uniting  of  which  human  life 
cannot  become  a  genuine  whole.    All  Nature  is  a  store- 
house, the  contents  of  which  are  the  means  for  man's 
economic  existence;  but  only  those  (of  these  contents  or 
things)  whose  direct  relations  to  himself  he  can  perceive 
and  learns  to  intelligently  use  ever  become    the  economic 
possession  of  a  man.    Philosophy  aims  to  teach  accurate 
appreciation  of  the  worth  of  knowing  and  harmoniously  us- 
ing relations  which  promote  man's  economic  existence. 
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while  art  is  the  practical  experience  of  taking  fundamental 
relations  in  hand  and  harmonizing  them.    Art  is  the  school 
which  trains  the  human  capacities  so  as  to  enable  them 
well  to  embody  into  practical  being  that  which  philosophy 
premises  as  fit  and  desirable,  but  is  obliged  to  leave  in  a 
merely  theoretical  state . 

Many  persons  are  nonplussed  with  the  oft-made  claim 
that  in  history  art  precedes  philosophy.    This  which  pre- 
cedes intelligence  is  only  "so-called"  art.    Blind,  genial, 
untrained  expressions  of  man,  which  sometimes,  yet  ac- 
cidentally, cause  beautiful  results,  are  not  real  art -deeds 
at  all.    To  be  sure,  instructive,  practical  handlings  of 
relations  and  things  must  precede  the  science  and  philosophy 
of  deeds,  but  just  as  surely  the  reasoning,  hence  virtuous, 
deed  which  is  the  essence  of  true  art,  whether  the  form  of 
that  art  be  great  or  low  in  the  scale  of  beauty  and  economy, 
can  only  follow  after,  and  must  embrace  and  also  transcend 
both  the  instructive  deed  (falsely  called  art)  and  the  science 
and  philosophy  of  the  same.    This,  however,  is  the  wise 
provision  of  Nature  which  secures  against  retrogression  in 
the  life  and  history  of  human  nature,  capacity  and  activity. 
The  ancient  Greek  philosophy  of  art  pertained  merely  to 
the  idea  or  design  which  was  given  for  representation  into 
the  mind  of  the  artist,  sculptor,  actor,  etc.,  but  the  secret 
of  the  marking-out  processes,  the  practical  value  in  an 
exercise  of  human  force  which  creates  the  embodiment  of 
representable  ideas,  has  become  the  arena  or  object-matter 
of  the  modern  philosophy  of  art-activity.    Today  the  system 
of  symbols  and  the  construction  of  ideas  is  known  as  merely 
preliminary  to  the  highest  art  or  art  criticism.    The  in- 
ternal harmony  of  organisms  (for  example,  the  human 
powers)  and  the  truth  and  grace  of  their  working  expression 
is  the  first  principle  of  art,  and  this  principle  defines  the 
criterion  of  adequate  art  criticism.    All  comments  upon 
the  features  or  composition  of  the  especial  art  idea  and 
form,  music,  drama,  sculpture  or  painting,  are  subordinate 
to  the  value  of  this  first  principle.    Finally,  an  adequate  art 
performance  and  criticism  being  the  prerequisite  of  a 
worthy  nation,  any  nation' s  growth  is  retarded  when  criti- 
cism of  art  or  philosophy  (or  science)  does  not  delve  to  the 
depth  of  first  principles,  but  hovers  on  the  surface  of  tra- 
ditional features  in  especial  art  forms .    The  first  principle 
of  art  cannot  be  learned  except  through  science  and  philos- 
ophy and  rational  religion .    The  first  principles  of  art  are 
the  first  principles  of  true  religion  also. 

Touching  on  religion,  the  second  statement  of  Mr.  David- 
son's programme  is  encountered.    "An  attempt  will  be 
made  to  trace  the  course  of  European  thought  with  regard 
to  the  highest  things ,  etc .  "   Not  that  thought  of  any  kind  is 
religion,  but  the  highest  things  and  actions  are  religion, 
and  are  guided  by  highest  reason  and  thought.    Thoughts, 
if  they  are  broad  and  high,  are  reUgious  because  they  are 
broad  and  high;  but  no  thoughts,  theories  or  speculations 
can  ever  be  more  than  mere  preliminaries  to  the  realizing 
action  in  which  religion  consists .    This  invaluable  point, 
accentuating  the  fact  that  good  aspirations  and  ideas  are 
of  very  little  value  as  compared  to  the  activity  of  embody- 
ing the  same,  will  only  become  more  popularly  perceived 
and  lived  out  in  measure  as  art-activity  is  more  philo- 
sophically exercised  and  considered.    The  highest  human 
action  is  that  which  first  promotes  and  preserves  the  in- 
ternal harmony  of  the  human  powers ,  and  thus  perfects 
the  individual  in  himself;  and  which  then,  after  that,  aids 
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other  individuals  and  the  nation  to  a  similar  well-being. 
This  high  form  of  action  is  religion,  and  in  this  sense  it  is 
that  in  the  higher  arts,  music  and  drama  (instrumental 
music  initiating  individual  harmonious  evolution,  and  drama 
doing  the  same  for  ethical  evolution),  means  are  supplied 
for  preparatory  training  in  the  essential  nature  of  true  re- 
ligion.   Reasoning  art -performance,  as  the  summary  form 
of  complete  education,  expresses  also  the  climax  of  educa- 
tion, and  is  the  propyleum  to  genuine  religion.    Because 
any  series  of  lectures  which,  in  however  slight  a  degree, 
promote  philosophical  recognition  of  art  performance 
serves  to  impart  a  more  reasonable  idea  of  religion  and  of 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  human  individual,  there- 
fore these  Farmington  lectures  have  the  very  best  reason 
for  having  been  instituted,  and  deserve  liberal  attendance, 
especially  in  a  time  when  the  public  criticism  of  every 
branch  of  art,  philosophy  and  religion  lies  very  often  in- 
deed in  the  hands  of  persons  incompetent,  from  being  ignor- 
ant regarding  philosophical,  physiological  or  practical 
principles  of  human  well-being. 

In  speaking  of  the  health  of  the  individual,  which  of 
course  is  the  bottom  source  of  desirable  life,  we  come  up- 
on the  third  portion  of  Mr.  Davidson's  programme.    "In 
the  latter  will  be  considered  the  prime  conditions  of  human 
well-being- -wealth,  health  and  virtue--and  the  modes  of 
reaching  them."   This  is  indeed  a  proper  succession  in  the 
order  of  things.    It  reaches  a  fitting  climax.    The  wealth, 
health  and  virtue  of  human  well-being  are  the  things  most 
important  in  this  life,  and  the  goals  to  which  the  best  and 
highest  thoughts  and  actions  tend .    It  is  well  to  mark  that 
the  virtue  noted  here  as  the  final  degree  of  desirability  is 
nothing  less  than  that  of  harmonious  and  reasoning  (beauti- 
ful) activity  of  the  whole  man- -mind,  soul  and  body.    This 
is  the  climax  of  the  human  state,  and  is  divine,  just  be- 
cause it  is  a  full  expression  of  the  harmonious  principles 
of  human  life . 

The  programme  shows  unequivocally  that  the  aim  prompt- 
ing them  has  been  adequate .    The  fifteen  morning  lectures 
will  be  given  (with  two  exceptions)  entirely  by  Mr.  David- 
son.   Dante,  Goethe,  Rosmini  and  Tennyson  will  be  studied 
in  some  of  their  most  important  works .    It  seems  from  the 
programme  that  Dante  and  Rosmini  are  intended  to  serve 
as  representants  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church,  but  if  this 
is  really  intended  will  best  be  seen  by  Mr.  Davidson's  lec- 
tures .    These  men  are  but  little  more  exponents  of  the  con- 
fession and  the  ritual  than  Herbert  Spencer,  for  instance, 
is  of  the  Protestant  Church.    But  Dante  and  Rosmini  as 
reasoning  men  are  capital  initials  among  those  men  whose 
works  represent  mediaeval  and  modern  thought,  which  is 
Catholic  because  it  is  true .    Besides  this  will  be  looked  in- 
to works  of  Goethe,  the  great  discursive  German  genius, 
who  is  as  far  from  being  systematized  by  his  essayists  as 
ever.    Finally,  Tennyson  and  his  'In  Memoriam"  will  be 
viewed  as  exposing  the  most  modern  religious  expressions . 

The  evening  or  practical  course  of  the  lectures  will  be 
given  by  various  essayists .    It  is  separated  into  three  sub- 
divisions; the  first  containing  four  essays  on  "Wealth,  the 
Material  Element  in  Human  Well-being,  "  three  of  which 
are  read  by  George  Gunton,  author  of  "Wealth  and  Prog- 
ress, "  and  one  by  Garrit  Droppers;  the  second  containing 
four  papers  on  "Health,  the  Internal  Harmony  of  the  Human 
Powers,  "  three  of  which  are  prepared  by  Fillmore  Moore, 
M.D.,  of  New  York  city,  and  one  by  M.  L.  Holbrook,  edi- 
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tor  of  the  Herald  of  Health;  the  third  division,  devoted  to 
"Virtue,  the  Path  of  Spiritual  Progress,  "  in  which  are 
seven  essays  to  be  read  by  as  many  different  persons , 
handles  topics  bearing  mostly  on  ethical  subjects,  one  on 
the  moral  benefit  of  manual  training,  and  one  on  the  moral 
and  manual  training  in  instrumental  music  performance. 
This  third  or  last  section  in  the  practical  course  will  doubt- 
less celebrate  most  valuable  discussions  for  its  essential 
feature  in  the  centre  of  educational  and  religious  principles 
as  absolved  in  the  working  realization  and  embodiment  of 
aims  and  theories  great  or  small. 

(48)  June  20,  1888.    THE  FARMINGTON  SCHOOL  OF 
PHILOSOPHY  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

FARMINGTON,  June  18.    The  Farmington  lectures  on 
philosophy  and  art  began  this  morning  with  most  flatter- 
ing success .    An  audience  of  more  than  fifty  persons, 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  listened  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Davidson's  really  masterly  essay  introducing  the 
course.    Before  beginning  to  read,  Mr.   Davidson  remarked 
that  this  series  of  lectures  he  hoped  would  be  but  the  in- 
itiative of  successive  courses  of  lectures  during  consecu- 
tive years.    The  practical  purpose  of  the  evening  lectures, 
he  said,  was  to  discern  more  of  the  results  of  the  scien- 
tific spirit  of  the  times  in  elevating  life,  promoting  more 
bountiful  love  and  broader  thought,  and  making  us  feel 
ourselves  of  a  more  splendid  and  glorious  universe . 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Davidson's  paper  was  "The  Present 
Status  of  Thought  Contrasted  with  that  of  the  Middle  Ages . " 
The  evolution  principle  was  shown  to  be  more  than  a  mere 
monkey-and-man  theory.    Evolution  in  its  true  sense  was 
proved  to  be  the  basis  of  rational  or  genuine  religion  con- 
sisting of  right  or  reasoning  action  as  the  source  of  present 
and  future  happiness;  while  in  succeeding  epoch  after  epoch 
many  of  the  harmful  falsities,  desolating  theories  and  the 
like  come  from  the  suddenness  of  reaction,  for  much  that 
in  such  cases  is  opposed  might  be  accepted  in  a  way  better 
joined  to  the  newer  insights.    The  conclusion  was  a  most 
eloquent  peroration  built  upon  Emerson's  immortal  saying, 
'In  all  God's  worlds  there  is  no  way  out  but  performance. " 
A  few  quotations  from  the  essay  will  show  its  character: 

"Modern  political  speech  had  made  us  familiar  with  the 
terms  conservative  and  liberal,  or,  as  the  English  say, 
radical.    These  terms  mark  a  distinction  which  is  not  con- 
fined to  politics ,  but  runs  through  the  whole  of  human  life , 
and  even  the  whole  of  Nature.    The  one  implies  rest,  the 
other  motion.    In  the  human  or  moral  world  rest  and  mo- 
tion succeed  each  other,  like  night  and  day- -the  rest  being 
night  and  the  motion  day.    The  aptness  of  this  analogy  is 
so  patent  that  we  have  styled  one  long  period  of  conserva- 
tism the  dark  ages .    Carrying  out  the  analogy,  we  ought  to 
call  the  present  epoch  the  light  ages .    Since  the  breach  with 
the  dark  ages,  one  word  which  these  ages  hardly  knew  has 
risen  into  prominence  and  acquired  a      sublime  meaning. 
This  word  is  '  law . '    It  were  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
this  word  marks  the  boundary  between  us  and  the  middle 
age.    Nay,  if  we  were  to  state  briefly  the  task  of  the  epoch 
in  which  we  live --and  every  epoch  has  an  appointed  task-- 
we  might  say  that  it  is  to  develop  fully  the  sense  of  this 
term .    Looking  back  upon  the  Grecian  world  we  can  have 
no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  nature  of  its  task.    It  was  to  bring 
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out  into  clear  thought  the  existence  of  that  eternal  reality 
which  lies  behind  the  phenomenal  world  of  sense  and  con- 
ditions it.    All  the  thought,  all  the  art  of  Greece,  have  no 
aim  but  this  .    Greece  discovered  the  world  of  ideas,  and 
strove  by  means  of  art  to  show  their  connection  with  the 
world  of  sense.    It  sought  to  find  the  permanent  in  the 
changing,  and  it  succeeded,  giving  us  the  ideal  world.    The 
Romans  did  little  more  than  disseminate  what  the  Greeks 
had  discovered.    Their  ascendancy  may  be  called  a  period 
of  rest,  of  night  with  the  downfall  of  the  pagan  world  and 
the  rise  of  Christianity;  a  new  phase  in  the  great  evolution 
began.    It  seemed  a  tremendous  revolution;  men  every- 
where, with  apparent  impiety,  broke  away  from  their  old 
faiths,  apostatized  from  old  ideals;  but  it  was  merely  a 
step  in  evolution.    The  task  of  the  new  epoch  was  to  im- 
press upon  mankind  the  unity  of  the  ideal  world.    Just  as 
Greek  religion  had  been  polytheistic,  so  Greek  thought  was 
polyideal.    Not  that  the  best  Greek  thinkers  failed  alto- 
gether to  recognize  a  certain  subordination  among  ideas; 
they  did  not,  however,  build  upon  this  or  impress  it.    Un- 
der the  influence  of  ideas  derived  from  Hebrew  monotheism, 
the  early  Christian  world  strove  to  emphasize  the  unity  in 
multiplicity  of  all  the  forms  in  the  ideal  world.    Jesus  has 
said,  'I  and  the  father  are  one, '   'I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the 
branches, '  and  so  on.    At  bottom,  philosophically  speak- 
ing, Christianity  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  bold  at- 
tempt to  impress  upon  men  the  unity  of  the  spiritual  world, 
and  the  fact  that  the  individual  has  no  true  life  except  in 
that  unity. . . .    The  long  rest  of  the  middle  age  did  little 
more  than  formulate  and  disseminate  what  the  early  period 
of  Christianity  has  won ....    At  the  close  of  the  middle  age 
the  world  had  become  distinctly  conscious  of  the  existence 
of  the  ideal  or  spiritual  world,  and  of  its  essential  unity. 
Dante  has  expressed  its  highest  thought  in  these  words: 
'AH  things  that  are  have  order  with  respect  to  each  other, 
and  this  is  form,  which  makes  the  universe  like  to  God.' 
But  the  world  thus  conceived  was  in  a  sense  a  static  world, 
as  far  as  progress  was  concerned.    It  moved,  but  it  did 
not  advance ....    But  the  middle  age  having  accomplished 
its  work,  passed  away,  or  rather,  it  is  passing  away,  and 
giving  place,  slowly,  and  in  some  degree  blindly,  to  an 
age  with  a  higher  ideal.    If  we  ask  ourselves  what  it  was 
that  put  an  end  to  the  middle  age,  and  really  try  to  obtain 
a  true  and  profound  answer,  we  shall  find  that,  it  was  this: 
The  human  race  had  risen,  half -blindly ,    indeed,  still  it 
had  risen,  to  a  new  phase  of  consciousness,  a  new  insight, 
this,  namely,  that  the  Divine  idea  displays  itself  in  time 
as  well  as  in  space,  that  things  are  not  fixed  and  static  in 
themselves,  moving  only  to  an  eternal  goal,  but  are  pro- 
gressive, self -developing,  self-evolving.    For  centuries 
the  new  thought  struggled  for  expression,  and  did  not  find 
it.    The  men  who  were  possessed  by  it  hardly  knew  what 
was  the  matter  with  them,  and  the  wise,  conservative 
world  looked  upon  them  as  madmen  or  demons,  imprison- 
ing, torturing  and  burning  them ....    We  cannot  stop  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  new  idea,  step  by  step,  through  all 
its  phases,  till  at  last  it  comes  to  Goethe,  Lamarck, 
Emerson,  and  Darwin.    With  these  came  in  the  new  word 
'evolution, '  which  tells  the  whole  story- -the  story  that  the 
divine  idea  not  only  manifests  itself  in  space,  but  unfolds 
itself  in  time:  that  all  things  in  the  world  move  according 
to  law .    To  develop  this  thought  is  the  appointed  task  of  the 
present  epoch ....    Since  the  days  of  Kant  it  has  been  to  cry 
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of  science:  All  our  knowledge  comes  to  us  through  exper- 
ience .    This  is  not  really  a  fact .    The  fact  is  that  all  our 
knowledge  of  genesis  comes  to  us  through  experience, 
through  sense -experience,  and  this  for  the  reason  that 
genesis  is  the  term  of  sensation.    That  which  does  not 
change  cannot  be  felt,  and  cannot  therefore  by  a  matter 
for  sense -experience.    But  our  knowledge  of  being,  of  the 
what  of  things,  of  that  which  does  not  change,  neither  is 
nor  can  be  a  matter  of  sense -experience,  and  it  is  entirely 
wrong  to  blame  the  ontologists  of  the  old  time  for  not  em- 
ploying a  method  which  was  and  is  entirely  inapplicable  to 
their  subject.    Sense -experience  and  induction  are  not  the 
method  of  ontology.    The  method  of  it  is  deduction.    And 
the  reason  of  this  is  simple.    The  being  of  things  is  not 
and  cannot  be  presented  to  the  senses,  which  feel  only  mo- 
tion or  genesis  .    It  is  presented  to  the  intelligence,  as  a 
series  of  principles,  conditioning  its  action  just  as  sensible 
things  condition  the  action  of  the  senses .    But  the  action  of 
intelligence  is  simply  to  intend,     to  behold,  to  bring  into 
consciousness  its  unchanging  object.    And  this  can  be  done 
only  by  deduction. ...    In  referring  to  the  abuses  which  the 
true  principle  of  evolution  suffered  in  the  hands  of  mere 
'  aggregationists  ■  the  necessary  steps  to  overcome  this 
were  noted. ...    In  order,  however,  to  accomplish  this  we 
must  do  three  things:    (1)  We  must  clear  up  the  notion  of 
evolution,  state  it  philosophically,  with  all  its  presupposi- 
tions, and  follow  it  into  all  its  implications;  (2)  we  must 
consider  the  whole  system  of  truth  in  the  light  of  the  new 
insight,  and  eliminate  from  it  all  that  conflicts  therewith; 
(3)  we  must  shape  our  life  practice  in  accordance  with  the 
higher  truth  thus  arrived  at." 

(49)  June  21,  1888.    THE  LECTURES  IN  FARMINGTON, 
CONNECTICUT. 

The  Farmington  Lectures  on  Philosophy  and  art  opened 
Monday  in  the  idyllic  Connecticut  town,  and  will  continue 
through  July  6.    The  morning  lectures  present  the  theoreti- 
cal side  of  the  subject,  and  are  devoted  to  medieval  and 
modern  thought,  of  which  Dante,  Rosmini,  Goethe  and 
Tennyson  are  taken  as  the  great  exponents .    In  the  evening 
lectures ,  a  practical  view  is  given  of  the  prime  conditions 
of  human  well-being,  wealth,  health  and  virtue .    George 
Gunton,  author  of  "Wealth  and  Progress ,  "  delivers  three 
of  the  lectures  on  wealth,  the  other  being  by  Garrit  Drop- 
pers ,  a  bright  and  original  young  thinker  on  economic 
matters  .    Three  of  the  health  lectures  are  prepared  by  Dr . 
Fillmore  Moore  of  New  York  and  one  by  M.  L.  Holbrook, 
editor  of  the  Herald  of  Health .    The  department  of  virtue 
deals  chiefly  with  ethics,  and  of  the  seven  lectures  given 
one  is  on  the  moral  benefit  of  manual  training  and  one  on 
the  moral  traixiing  involved  in  the  performance  of  instru- 
mental music.    The  lectures  are  attracting  small  audiences 
of  thinking  people,  --about  the  same  sort  who  have  been  wont 
in  years  past  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Concord  school 
of  philosophy.    The  discussions  following  the  lectures  are 
a  feature  of  interest,  and  have  brought  out  a  good  deal  of 
suggestive  criticism. 

(50)  June  22,  1888.    FARMINGTON  LECTURES  ON 
PHILOSOPHY  AND  ART. 

FARMINGTON,  June  19.    Mr.  Davidson's  second  lecture 
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on  the  revival  of  thought  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  com- 
prehensive, yet  concise.    His  style  and  delivery  are  so 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  and  attuned  to  the  exposition  of 
things  of  a  philosophical  nature  that  it  is  always  very  easy 
and  restful  to  hear  him  deliver  one  of  his  discourses .    This 
morning's  lecture  traced  the  struggle  between  Christianity 
and  philosophy.    The  Christian  faith  was  purely  Hebrew 
and  Oriental .    The  war  was  a  long  and  eventful  one ,  and 
finally  philosophy  succumbed  and  with  it  much  of  the  philo- 
sophical method;  not  however  until  it  had  modified  the 
Christian  doctrine  and  forced  it  to  assume  a  dogmatic  form. 
Christianity  was  originally  a  history,  or,  if  you  will,  a 
story.    Before  it  had  finished  with  Greek  philosophy  it  was 
a  theory,  and  in  the  main  a  metaphysical  one.    Hereupon 
the  history  of  Aristotelian  thought  was  pointed  out  until  it 
was  found  to  be  in  the  schools  of  Cordova  and  Bagdad  an 
enemy  to  the  Churcbof  St.  Peter.    It  could  not  be  annihi- 
lated, and  finally  the  Church  concluded  to  adopt  it  as  a 
slave  and  instrument  or  ally,  in  case  a  compromise  could 
be  made.    Arabic  versions  of  Aristotle  were  then  seen  to 
be  false,  and  the  Vatican  proceeded  to  prepare  its  own 
translations;  conveniently  Aristotle  was  not  immaculate,  so 
his  text  could  be  "orthodoxized"  to  any  desired  extent.   Ten 
years  after  the  Church  had  decreed  the  burning  of  Aris  - 
totle's  works  (Arabic  versions)  she  recommended  the  study 
of  Aristotle  in  Thomas  Aquinas 's  versions.    The  enemy 
continued  to  modify  Christian  doctrine .    Aristotle  was 
about  to  be  canonized  by  the  Church,  also  many  of  the 
Greek  authors  (and  indeed  Theseus  was  canonized).    Aris- 
totle came  to  be  regarded  as  a  precursor  of  Christ;  but 
suddenly  the  ally  was  found  to  be  a  conqueror  and  an  enemy 
in  truth,  and  he  was  again  opposed;  but  too  late;  he  had 
sown  the  seeds  of  Protestantism,  which  were  growing  up  a 
thousandfold.    The  true  spirit  of  the  enemy  was  now  dis- 
cerned .    The  eternity  of  matter  is  of  course  incompatible 
with  the  dogma  of  creation,  and  also  with  that  of  God's 
omnipotence  and  omnipresence .    Indeed  it  places  the  origin 
of  evil  in  God's  powerlessness  to  subdue  matter.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  all  intelligences 
makes  all  particular  intelligences,  including  the  human, 
merely  phenomenal,  and  denies  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
which  is  the  very  pivot  of  Christian  doctrine.    The  first 
makes  sin  a  necessity  and  the  second  makes  redemption 
needless .    By  these  doctrines  the  whole  Christian  system 
was  threatened  at  its  very  foundations .    No  wonder  that  the 
Church  took  alarm  and  tried  to  put  them  down  with  fire  and 
sword.    No  wonder,  too,  that  when  they  found  this  impos- 
sible that  she  resolved  to  fight  reason  with  reason.    This 
is  the  origin  of  the  revival  of  thought  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Davidson's  lecture,  Thomas  Sterry 
Hunt,  LL.  D. ,  rendered  a  profound  exposition  of  the  as- 
pect of  modern  chemical  thought,  the  notable  conclusion 
of  which  claimed  that  the  highest  results  of  chemical 
science  are  moving  in  directions  which  more  and  more 
confirm  philosophical  intimations  of  formative  or  creative 
processes .    This  talk  was  intended  to  follow  the  first  lec- 
ture Monday  morning,  as  a  scientific  supplement  of  the 
philosophical  handling  of  formative  principles .    Dr.  Hunt's 
talk  was  listened  to  with  undivided  attention  by  the  large 
audience  present. 

The  first  in  the  evening  of  practical  course  of  lectures 
was  given  Monday  at  8  P.  M.,  by  George  Gunton,  author 
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of  "Wealth  and  Progress .  "   The  topic  of  the  evening  was 
the  "Social  Basis  of  Economics .  "   Mr.  Gunton  is  a  man  of 
great  enthusiasm  for  his  chosen  work,  has  no  little  natural 
adaptability  for  lecturing  extempore  and  for  elaborating 
and  extending  details  of  thought  ad  infinitum  by  means  of 
picturing  data  in  vivid  and  characteristic  colors .    The 
leading  thought  of  the  evening  was  the  philosophic  theory 
of  economics ,  which  looks  upon  money  as  not  the  end  of 
human  effort,  but  as  merely  the  incidental  means  of  en- 
abling a  free  growth  and  exercise  of  highest  human  life. 
The  lecture  was  a  very  fine  one .    Much  of  the  historical 
and  philosophical  ground  of  economics  was  retraced  in  a 
spirited  manner .    It  was  deplored  that  economics  had  been 
brought  into  disrepute,  because  they  had  been  generally 
considered  as  having  no  relation  to  ethics,  when,  in  fact, 
without  ethics  economics  were  altogether  unworthy.    But 
the  science  is  becoming  broader  and  more  complete .    The 
neglect  of  economics  brings  depression  in  business  and  life; 
all  sorts  of  socialism  or  collectivism  follows .    The  wage 
system  is  to  blame  for  this,  but  institutions  cannot  be 
abolished  and  should  only  be  improved  and  expanded.  There 
are  two  ways  out  of  the  wage  system.    First,  slavery, 
which  is  a  downward  and  for  us  impossible  way;  and,  sec- 
ond, higher  character- making  between  men  and  institutions. 
Institutions  must  be  somewhat  on  a  par  with  people.    If 
they  are  ignorant,  you  must  have  despotism.    You  can 
never  have  democracy  in  any  sense  except  as  you  have 
men  of  intelligence.    Wealth  is  easiest  gained  when  pro- 
duced by  and  for  the  many.    A  railroad  could  not  be  run  for 
a  rich  man  alone;  it  needs  a  million  patrons .    The  higher 
wages  paid,  the  more  money  fills  the  markets,  the  more 
the  workingman  consumes  in  aesthetic  purchases ,  travel, 
literature,  art,  and  the  larger  market  is  created  for  the 
larger  profits  of  employees .    The  dearest  thing  on  earth 
is  savagery,  because  it  so  nearly  abolishes  markets  and 
manufacture,  travel,  study  and  literature,  which  is  the 
considerable  source  of  pecuniary  expenditures,  and  the 
cheapest  thing  on  earth  is  aesthetics,  because  it  is  the  giv- 
ing to  man  a  great  variety  of  needs  and  acquainting  him 
with  their  proper  order  and  these  needs  create  markets 
and  money .    Mr .  Gunton  claimed  that  he  was  the  first  to 
proclaim  this  philosophy  of  high  wages  being  the  cheapest, 
and  that  it  is  immoral  and  uneconomic  to  advocate  cheap 
labor,  and  further  that  laborers  should  not  be  recommended 
to  curtail  aesthetic  expenditures,  for  these  things  elevate 
him  and  increase  in  time  the  wages  of  the  community  and 
Likewise  the  markets . 

(51)  June  25,  1888.    FARMINGTON  LECTURES  ON 
PHILOSOPHY  AND  ART. 

FARMINGTON,  Wednesday,  June  20.    The  third  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Davidson's  lectures  was  given  this  morning  before 
an  audience  of  about  fifty  persons  .    Although  it  was  the 
sixth  lecture  that  has  taken  place  since  Monday  morning, 
it  was  really  the  first  one  in  the  study  of  philosophy  in  re- 
lations which  may  be  easily  traced  into  art  uses  and  be  of 
value  in  practical  matters.    Mr.  Davidson's  first  lecture 
outlined  modern  thought  and  his  second  the  causes  precurs- 
ing  it .    The  freeing  nature  of  modern  thought  laying  the 
responsibility  of  action  upon  the  individual  was  noticed, 
and  this  morning  the  context  and  form  of  thinking  processes 
and  of  ideas  was  studied  as  the  basis  of  reasoning  or  vir- 
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tuous  action.    Dante's  "Divine  Comedy"  was  taken  up  as 
embodying  in  a  concrete  form  the  deepest  science  of  ideas 
in  the  origin  of  modern  methods  of  cognition.    Without 
doubt  the  great  poets,  Dante  and  Goethe  and  Tennyson,  who 
are  to  be  studied  as  expressing  the  concrete  form  of  mod- 
ern social  life,  are  a  good  basis  from  which  to  gain  knowl- 
edge of  the  popular  living  of  men  in  times  led  by  phases  of 
modern  thought,  but  poems  studied  for  what  they  express 
in  ideas  give  no  insight  into  ways  and  means  of  reasoning 
art  performances . 

Granted  that  poetry  is  the  result  of  an  art,  yet  the  study 
of  it  is  study  of  an  art  work,  a  fixed  result,  not,  however, 
of  a  fixing  process,  of  the  composing,   harmonizing,  mix- 
ing crucible  of  intelligent  causing  forces  that  make  up  an 
art.    And  it  is  the  philosophic  study  of  these  creating 
forces  and  the  validity  and  value  of  condition  which  inter- 
relate them  into  the  final  and  formative  integer  of  actual 
material  presentation  which  forms  the  culminating  Line  of 
the  combined  study  of  philosophy  and  art. 

Whatever  philosophers  may  hold  regarding  the  inter- 
action of  soul  and  body,  spirit  and  physiologic  sequences, 
yet  the  fact  is  unchangeable  that  there  is  a  momentous  in- 
teraction which  conditions ,  and  largely  conditions ,  each 
factor  in  turn  and  human  life  in  general.    The  physical 
activities  are  technical  means  which  discipline  the  forms 
of  thought,  and  they  in  turn  are  conditioned  by  universal 
sequences  of  natural  embodied  life .    So  the  study  of  art 
leads  also  to  the  science  content  and  spirit  of  the  forcial 
or  force  processes  which  handle,  mould  and  fix  material 
elements,  or,  rather,  remould  materially  embodied  forces. 
The  highest  form  of  art  is  instrumental  music  performance. 
Here  the  artist  must  harmonize  various  degrees  of  emo- 
tion and  sensation  with  various  forms  of  thought,  and  pro- 
duce the  unified  result  by  means  of  various  qualities  and 
amounts  (in  time)  of  material  physical  statures,  conforma- 
tions or  vibrations,  perforce  of  a  variously  composed  con- 
tinuous motion  of  his  physiological  body .    This  activity 
enspheres  the  individual  and  his  capacities .    Philosophy  and 
poetry,  neither  of  these  condition  this  musical  composing 
of  human  capacities . 

They  take  in  all  but  the  physiologic  or  technical  composi- 
tion of  human  action,  and  this,  though  not  the  only  factor, 
is  certainly  a  universal  one  of  the  earthly  embodied  life . 
The  philosophic  and  poetic  methods  of  composition  and 
analysis  are  uniform  in  Nature  with  technical  processes 
and  the  mechanical  harmony  of  organisms;  therefore  they 
supply  the  only  means  of  acquiring  strength  to  cope  with 
the  intelligent  organizing  of  creative  causes  of  art  and  the 
beautiful . 

This  morning's  session  extended  from  9.30  till  12  M., 
and  held  the  members  of  the  school  in  rapt  attention. 
Ideology  in  Dante  was  the  advertised  topic.    At  the  present 
day  this  term,  or  what  it  stands  for,  is  transformed  into 
logic.    Logic  is  the  science  of  the  inter-relation  of  ideas 
as  revealed  in  the  object  and  abstracted  by  the  mind.  Mere 
perception  of  the  object  is  a  most  complex  process  .    The 
syllogism  is  merely  the  reasoning,  scientific  or  art  per- 
formance of  perception .    This  abstraction  of  things  by 
reasoning  Plato  believed  to  be  the  means  of  developing 
power  or  strength  of  mind.    Socrates,  who  regarded  the 
doing  of  things  as  of  final  consequence ,  declared  the  basis 
of  human  growth  on  the  basis  of  scientific  or  reasoning 
activity  of  the  concrete  human  (physiological,  emotional, 
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intellectual),  and  herein  posited  the  principles  of  virtuous 
technical  physiological,  as  well  as  abstract  mental  art. 

(52)  June  28,  1888.    SATAN  AT  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
OF  PHILOSOPHY  AT  FARMINGTON . 

At  the  New  England  Summer  School  of  Philosophy,  at 
Farmington,  Conn.,  on  Wednesday,  a  lecture  was  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Richard  Hovey  of  Washington  on  the  "Spirit 
of  Revolt  Against  Scholasticism  as  Shown  in  the  Mephi- 
stopheles  of  Marlowe  and  the  Mephistopheles  of  Goethe.  " 
Mr.  Hovey  is  a  young  poet,  of  the  class  of  1885  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  of  strikingly  handsome  appearance,  and 
highly  gifted  as  a  public  speaker. 

After  giving  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Faust  legend, 
Marlowe's  treatment  of  it  was  taken  up.    He  said  Marlowe 
was  the  first  free  thinker  in  English  literature,  and  was 
especially  attracted  to  the  story  of  Dr.  Faustus .    Mar- 
lowe's  Mephistopheles  is  the  devil  of  revolt.    The  modern 
spirit  was  in  its  childhood  in  the  Elizabethan  days;  Goethe's 
Faust  is  its  expression  in  its  maturity.    In  Goethe,  Mephi- 
stopheles the  rebel  gives  place  to  Mephistopheles  the  scep- 
tic.   The  effect  of  the  Renaissance  was  to  substitute  for  the 
hard  sky  of  crystal  which  had  shut  in  the  middle  ages  a 
boundless  space,  in  whose  unresisting  medium  the  ways 
of  thought  flapped  helplessly.    Faust  is  no  longer  tempted 
to  revolt  against  acknowledged  truth,  but  to  doubt  whether 
there  be  any  truth. 

Marlowe's  Mephistopheles  is  a  fallen  angel,  and  his 
nature  is  not  entirely  vile,  although  his  work  is  unmixed 
evil;  but  Goethe '  s  Mephistopheles  is  a  part  of  the  original 
chaos,  and  always  works  the  good,  although  he  always 
wills  the  bad.    Marlowe  hints  that  the  devil  may  be  saved. 
Goethe  once  contemplated  the  salvation  of  the  devil  in  his 
play;  but  his  Mephisto  is  essentially  irredeemable .    He 
has  no  aspiration  for  the  absolute  truth;  he  delights  in  the 
ideal  ugliness  of  the  evil  spirits;  the  apparition  of  the  an- 
gels of  heaven  excites  in  him  only  the  foulest  carnal  pas- 
sions .    Hell  is  attractive  to  him;  he  would  be  miserable  in 
heaven.    The  only  torment  he  suffers  is  caused  by  contact 
with  the  celestial  roses  which  are  scattered  by  the  chorus 
of  angels,  and  which  typify  acts  of  love . 

Goethe's  devil  we  admire  for  his  intellectual  subtlety, 
Marlowe's  for  his  hopeless  heroism.    The  very  fact  that 
Goethe  made  the  devil  the  mouthpiece  of  the  spirit  of  the 
time  is  enough  to  show  that  he  himself  had  risen  above  his 
age  and  considered  its  philosophy  false.    For  he  was  not 
only  the  final  expression  of  the  Renaissance  but  the  initial 
expression  of  a  new  a  greater  era- -a  Renaissance  not  of 
knowledge  but  of  wisdom,  not  of  argument  but  of  truth.    In 
the  discussion  which  followed,  Professor  Davidson  remarked 
that  Mr.  Hovey' s  lecture  was  the  best  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject that  had  ever  been  given. 


(53)  July  2,  1888.    SUMMER  PHILOSOPHY. 
OF  FARMINGTON  SCHOOL  PROCEEDINGS. 


RESUME 


FARMINGTON,  CONN.,  June  28.    The  Dante  lectures 
by  Professor  Davidson  have  been  masterpieces  of  philo- 
sophic discriminations  and  insight  into  the  classic,  schol- 
astic, mediaeval  and  Catholic  bases  of  thought .    Dante 
sought  to  show  his  times  the  sacredness  of  the  body;  that  it 
should  not  be  desecrated  by  any  of  the  uses  which  made  it 
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the  commerce  of  anything  less  than  high  spiritual  ideas  . 
The  body  is  the  channel  of  all  earthly  experience ,  and  only 
out  of  experience  is  any  system  of  philosophy  evolved. 
These  systems  are  in  turn  deposed  by  new,  not  from  theo- 
retical reasons,  but  practical  reasons,  because  the  scope, 
variety  and  composition  of  experience  increases .    The  new, 
broader  theory  is  then  declared,  and  the  people  adhering 
to  the  old  seek  to  strangle  the  new;  they  burn  and  crucify 
the  publisher  of  truth  in  a  higher  aspect  than  that  they  are 
habituated  to  perceive.    But  truth  won't  be  killed,  and  re- 
volt, the  spirit  of  progress,  marches  on  to  fight  and  win 
the  battles  of  the  eternal  verities.    Mr.  Davidson  has  lifted 
his  audience  into  high  moods  and  afforded  them  material  in 
plenty  for  developing  thought  that  leads  to  higher  practice . 

Mr.  George  Gunton  finished  his  lectures  on  Thursday 
evening .    He  gave  four  in  all  and  elaborated  the  material 
already  reported  from  his  first  lecture,  touching  upon  no 
essentially  different  points .    Dr .  Fillmore  Moore  of  New 
York  city  began  on  Friday  evening  the  second  series  of  the 
evening  or  practical  lectures .    The  climax  of  his  work  also 
reached  its  expression  in  his  first  lecture .    Dr .  Moore  has 
a  very  valuable  basis  of  theory  and  one  which  must  bear 
him  good  fruit  if  adhered  to  and  obeyed  in  practice.    He  be- 
lieves that  the  internal  constitution  of  the  human  powers 
must  be  reverently  studied  and  preserved  in  all  contact 
with  the  duties  of  life,  vocations  and  pleasures.    This  prin- 
ciple embraces  a  vast  field  of  detail  and  implies  a  rhyth- 
mical organization  of  life  almost  impossible  to  accomplish. 
But  this  system  is  by  no  means  altogether  impossible  to 
acquire,  for  it  will  be  a  summary  of  the  experience  of  the 
wisest  men  and  will  lie  in  the  scope  of  every  normally  con- 
stituted individual.    It  will  have  reason  for  its  prerequisite; 
hearty  feeling  as  the  basis  of  its  moral  content  and  duly 
complex  and  rhythmical  physical  motion  as  the  preserving 
and  initial  form  of  actual  practice . 

In  elaborating  the  idea  Dr.  Moore  remarked  that  this  is 
an  age  of  specialism,  therefore  one  of  inharmonious  de- 
velopment.   The  human  system  of  capacities  do  not  revolve 
around  in  legitimate  order,  but,  if  at  all,  in  some  eccentric, 
ungraceful  manner.    There  is  lacking  the  correcting  in- 
fluence of  a  balance  which  comes  from  a  knowledge  of  and 
proficiency  in  other  branches  than  the  one  a  man  makes  a 
specialty  of,  and  the  fly-wheel  of  the  other  faculties  (not 
used  in  a  specialty)  becomes  rusty.    If  ever  the  world  ex- 
periences a  universal  age --a  time  when  men  exercise  all 
their  faculties  in  harmonious  order,  then  that  eccentric, 
meteoric  thing  the  world  calls  genius  will  be  recognized  in 
its  true  mediocrity. 

This  age  can  at  least  begin  to  promote  conditions  for  such 
an  harmonious  future .    It  can  begin  to  correct  the  present 
methods  by  instituting  a  culture  that  embraces  all  the  parts 
of  the  human  being.    Dying  specialists  do  not  overwork,  but 
die  from  lack  of  variety  in  kind  of  work. 

In  all  this  there  is  too  much  attention  to  outside  results , 
and  none  at  all  to  inside  harmony  and  growth  of  the  man. 
The  spirit  of  human  action  and  labor  should  be  subjective, 
and  by  no  means  objective.    In  closing  the  genial  and  im- 
portant paper.  Dr.  Moore  referred  to  the  "capacities  or 
series  of  faculties  not  at  all  exercised  in  the  philosophy  and 
the  writing  or  reading  of  lectures,  "  and  expressed  the  de- 
sire to  hear  of  an  exercise  which  did  harmoniously  use  all 
of  man's  capacities,  adding,   "It  is  not  strange  that  some 
persons  said  there  could  be  no  immortality  of  the  individual, 
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seeing  that  it  requires  so  many  persons  to  represent  all 
the  faculties  that  should  be  possessed  by  one  person.    Im- 
mortality for  every  individual  is  won  and  will  continue  to 
be  won  by  a  consecutive  and  orderly,  an  harmonious  and 
continuous  development  and  culture  of  all  the  human  facul- 
ties and  relative  and  rhythmical  proportions .    The  evils 
of  the  conditions  affecting  wage-workers  are  exciting  much 
anxiety,  and  rightly,  but  the  evil  conditions  here  referred 
to  affect  the  entire  human  race . " 

It  is  not  overstepping  the  bounds  of  reason  and  considera- 
tion to  say  that  it  is  only  genius  of  a  high  concentric  order 
which  can  illustrate  these  facts  so  comprehensively  as  Dr. 
Moore  did  in  this  and  his  three  following  essays . 

The  discussion  following  was  very  spirited.    It  was  an- 
nounced by  Professor  Davidson  that  the  question  which  the 
Farmington  School  of  Philosophy  had  this  year  met  to  try 
to  solve  was  now  really  before  the  session- -the  desire  to 
grasp  a  unified  outline  of  thought  and  practice,  to  find  the 
harmonious  form  of  our  necessary  practice.    Hereupon 
the  question  was  put,  "What  form  of  exercise  harmoniously 
initiates  the  perfect  evolution  of  the  individual?"   This  we 
must  first  know,  then  we  may  infer  the  ethical  and  general 
exercise  of  the  individual  in  their  universal  relations  of 
man  to  all  men. 

Mr.  Graham  remarked  if  our  specialism  ruined  our 
health  by  holding  some  parts  of  us  dormant,  we  had  better 
be  about  some  remedy.    'If  you  can  only  get  rich  by  get- 
ting crazy,  then  you  ought  not  to  want  to  get  rich  at  all.  " 
Hereupon  the  discussion  drifted  off  on  to  various  subjects . 
Soon  Mr.  Davidson  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  again 
put  the  same  question.    Mr.  Richard  Hovey  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Tuttle  of  New  York,  and  others  now  took  part.    Mr. 
Davidson  suggested  the  library  and  reading  as  one  of  the 
best  things  he  could  suggest  wherewith  a  man  could  (out- 
side the  hours  of  wage-working  specialties)  best  employ 
or  poise  himself.    Mr .  Hovey  mentioned  Michael  Angelo 
as  exercising  probably  all  his  capacities.    Mr.  Davidson 
said  that  without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  Michael  Angelo  was 
the  greatest  man  in  human  action  that  Europe  had  ever  pro- 
duced.   (Of  course  Mr.  Davidson  meant  by  this  that  Sebas- 
tian Bach  was  a  representant  of  a  larger  portion  of  the 
geographical  earth  than  Europe .    Michael  Angelo '  s  poem 
in  his  old  age,  lamenting  that  he  had  not  followed  music  — 
the  divine  art,  as  he  says --was  not  mentioned.)   Hereupon 
Frederic  Clark  of  Cambridge  remarked  that  the  voluntary 
faculties  of  man  comprised  in  the  mental,  emotional  and 
physical,  needed  to  be  harmoniously  combined,  a  rhyth- 
m.ical  order  of  activity  instituted  in  each  of  these  depart- 
ments of  the  man;  and  that  these  three  compositions  of 
activity  should  at  one  and  the  same  time  be  unified.    Mr. 
Clark  proposed  piano-forte  performance  as  the  sufficient 
form  or  means  accomplishing  this  end,  and  added,  of 
course  as  pianism  is  now  universally  taught  and  exercised, 
it  degrades  man  and  the  human  body,  for,  isolating  the 
members  of  the  bodily  organism  in  individual  (or  anarchic) 
action,  it  is  wholly  without  rhythm  or  composition  of  mo- 
tion, lacks  all  semblance  of  the  universal,  and  so  the  body 
is  not  raised  to  an  exalted  corelationship  with  the  exercise 
of  composed  thought  and  well-ordered  emotion. 

Professor  William  T.  Harris  of  Concord,  Mass.,  fol- 
lowed with  a  few  remarks ,  noticing  the  fact  that  music 
was  a  higher  art  than  sculpture  and  painting,  because  it  was 
a  living  psychological  process  which  mirrored  the  action  of 
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the  entire  human  soul  and  being,  for  it  must  always  be  per- 
formed momentarily,  to  be  realized  in  full  degree.    Pro- 
fessor Davidson  then  remarked  the  germ  of  the  Greek  edu- 
cation was  music.    On  that  they  built  all  things  else,  and 
asked  what  the  germ  of  the  present  education  was?    Mr. 
Clark  thought  the  present  education  had  no  essential  or 
conscious  germ  at  all.    It  neglected  a  philosophical  use  of 
art  and  music  altogether,  and  took  up  merely  the  commer- 
cial, elaborative  and  decorative  branches  of  mental  work, 
and  made  them  a  specialty  (mental  work  not  based  on  phys- 
ical action  being  outside  or  decorative).    Thus  the  present 
education  was  like  a  chimney -top  in  the  air,  lacking  both  a 
house  and  a  foundational  basis,  which  (basis)  in  man's 
case  could  only  be  made  of  music,  and  instrumental  music, 
because  man's  constitution  was  rhythmical  (it  embraced 
parts  in  an  orderly  whole,  physical  and  emotional  as  well 
as  mental).    Music,  ins tru mentally  exercised,  would  de- 
velop new  and  more  complex  faculties  if  man  would  exer- 
cise it  reasoningly,  and  the  body  with  it,  flowingly  in  com- 
posed motion,  shunning  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  body  now 
taught . 

The  morning  following  this  Dr .  Harris  delivered  the  first 
of  the  Goethe  lectures  on  the  pedagogies  of  Goethe  as  pre- 
sented in  Wilhelm  Meister .    The  problem  of  individual  and 
social  evolution,  which  we  suggested  in  the  Transcript  of 
June  16  as  being  initiated  in  music  and  drama,  was  taken  up 
and  expounded  in  a  way  that  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
Professor  William  T.  Harris  and  his  splendid  reasoning 
performance  may  pjerhaps  imagine.    The  essay  contained 
much  original  matter  that  Mr .  Harris  gave  the  public  here 
for  the  first  time.    In  the  next  letter  it  will  be  more  fully 
reported .  KAPPA . 


(54)   July  5,  1888. 
LOSOPHY. 
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FARMINGTON,  CONN.,  July  1.    The  Goethe  lectures 
have  filled  the  mornings  of  the  week,  and  a  comprehensive 
view  of  Goethe's  spirit  has  been  exposited.    The  discus- 
sions have  generally  been  incoherent,  because  the  educa- 
tive processes  laid  down  by  Goethe  as ,  in  so  far  as  he  could 
divine,  best  to  be  used  for  evolving  orderly  consciousness 
of  life  in  the  individual,  have  been  neglected,  and  the  free- 
dom from  outward  authority  which  the  evolution  tendency 
(and  Goethe)  provides  for  the  man  has  been  objectively  and 
discursively  enlarged  upon  instead  of  first  gaining  a  guid- 
ing theorem  for  this  infinite  realm  in  a  harmonious  stand- 
ard   for  the  education  of  the  subjective  powers  within  the 
individual,  by  the  thorough  use  of  which  he  asserts  his 
authority  upon  the  environment  and  performs  his  recognized 
relations  to  it. 

This  first  step,  or  guiding  theorem,  could  have  been  well 
elucidated  if  the  salient  points  in  Dr.  Moore's  first  lecture 
and  Dr.  Harris's  lecture  had  been  tenaciously  held  to  the 
front.    Had  this  been  done,  the  broader,  more  advanced 
steps  which  Professor  Davidson  handles  might  be  practi- 
cally  grasped  and  utilized. 

Mr.  Richard  Hovey's  excellent  essay  on  Marlowe's 
Mephistopheles  and  Goethe's  Mephistopheles,  showing  ex- 
ceedingly fine  taste  in  collating  the  best  opinions  that  have 
been  published  on  these  dramatis  personae  and  not  a  little 
original  insight  and  critical  acumen  of  good  quality,  the 
Transcript  has  already  reported. 
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Mr.  William  T.  Harris  of  Concord,  Mass.,  lectured  on 
Goethe's  pedagogics.    Here  the  germ  of  individual  educa- 
tion was  really  touched  upon  with  force  and  pertinence. 
Music  was  remarked  as  the  foundiation  upon  which  to  ground 
the  first  (or  isolated)  of  the  three  stages  or  formative 
periods  of  the  individual.    The  drama  becomes  the  means 
of  education  in  the  second  or  ethical  (social)  period,  while 
the  third  or  theoretic  phase  has  utterly  involved  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  universal  duty  to  mankind.    And  for  this  all 
actual  experience  in  life  is  the  school-room  and  object  les- 
son.   The  question  raised  in  the  economic  lectures  of  the 
first  week  were  now  answered  by  Goethe's  hint,  that  idio- 
syncrasies whose  exercise  (specialties)  were  most  easy 
should  be  used  for  commercial  ends,  while  the  true  round- 
poising  culture  in  the  individual  arts  should  be  used  as  the 
means  of  complete  individual  education  for  personal  and 
public  welfare.    True  art,  therefore,  and  true  individuality 
is  the  elimination  of  mere  idiosyncrasies,  absolving  the 
soul  into  the  harmony  which  is  the  highest  end  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  race .    Here  is  a  cardinal  point  for  artists , 
whether  sculptors,  painters  or  musicians,  who  generally 
revel  in  and  succeed  on  the  propagation  and  culture  of 
mere  idiosyncrasies  only,  and  fill  the  public  eyes  and  ears 
with  consequent  caricatures  of  harmony.    Mr.  Davidson's 
lectures  strike  higher  in  the  sense  that  they  spring  over 
the  first  steps  of  subjective  harmony  in  individual  being. 
In  Mr.  Davidson's  lectures  the  individual  is  lost  in  the 
universal.    And  this  involution  phase  is  so  far  beyond  the 
listeners  that  nothing  is  left  but  to  take  it  as  it  is  given, 
without  any  seasoning,  and  here  the  need  of  the  guiding 
theorem,  which,  as  Goethe  suggested,  can  be  discovered 
in  an  exhaustive  and  comprehensive  philosophy  of  highest 
individual  exercise  of  music,  is  more  than  ever  felt.    Dr. 
Harris  remarked  (Goethe),   "Rhythm  and  harmony  is  the 
subordination  of  each  (or  the  many)  to  the  whole ,  this  is 
the  first  step  in  education.    This  is  the  principle  of  music. 
From  music,  as  a  centre  level,  roads  run  out  in  all  direc- 
tions into  every  possible  province  of  education.    The  music 
of  the  individual  would  be  the  unified  activity  of  all  his 
parts,  the  harmonious  working  together  of  all  his  capaci- 
ties . " 

A  study  of  this  kind  of  education  of  the  man  discovers 
the  key  which  would,  being  the  first  step,  lead  to  the  final 
theoretic  universal  relations  where  the  man  is  absorbed 
in  mankind. 

(55)  July  9,  1888.  SUMMER  PHILOSOPHY.  RESUME 
OF  THE  FARMINGTON  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY  PRO- 
CEEDINGS. 

Mr.  Davidson  began  the  last  week  of  the  course  with 
three  lectures  on  Rosmini.    Rosmini  is  essentially  not  a 
Roman  Catholic,  although  he  thought  he  was  and  tried  to 
be .    The  Council  of  Trent  began  a  new  era  in  Catholicism 
in  that  it  placed  the  doctrines  of  Christian  faith  beyond 
Che  limits  of  human  reason.    Rosmini,  however,  sought  to 
unite  reason  and  revelation,  to  show  that  the  Divine  dog^ 
mas  could  be  approved  by  reason.    This  the  Church  re- 
sented, for  if  you  prove  that  reason  can  fathom  the  dog- 
matic principles  of  faith,  of  course  you  render  the  Church 
unnecessary . 

The  Jesuits  saw  this  point  in  which  Rosmini  was  un- 
Catholic;  they  attempted  first  to  gain  him  for  their  college 
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in  Rome.  Rosmini  spurned  their  advances;  they  became  his 
sworn  enemies,  sought  his  condemnation  by  the  pope  by  ex- 
plaining his  errors,  and  finally  accomplished  their  end. 
Not,  however,  until  many  years  after  they  had  poisoned 
and  killed  him  (and  they  continue  burning  whole  editions  of 
his  books). 

Rosmini  could  have  been  the  greatest  philosopher  of 
modern  times  if  he  could  have  wholly  freed  himself  from 
the  dogmas  of  the  Church .    However ,  the  great  things  he 
has  done  for  philosophy  are  not  yet  widely  recognized. 
Modern  thought  since  Locke,  Berkeley  and  Hume  has  been 
denying  even  the  possibility  of  intellect;  modern  thinkers 
aim  at  making  ideas  but  the  dim  reflection,  not  of  objects 
even,  but  of  sensations  .    There  are  many  attempts  to  get 
out  of  this  seeming  inextricabiUty .    Kant  tried  it,  but  only 
•        made  the  matter  worse  because  he  systematized  and  mere- 
ly catalogued  the  difficulties  which  Berkeley  and  Hume  had 
made.    The  Scotch  school  tried  their  way  out  of  the  trouble, 
which  was  a  child's  way  and  no  philosophical  one  whatever. 
Hume  was  the  greatest  of  all  modern  philosophers ,  for  he 
set  the  world  of  thinkers  agog  with  a  question  which  they 
could  not  handle . 

All  this  suited  the  Roman  Church.    They  hurrahed  Kant 
and  Condillac  and  Hume.    But  Rosmini  came  and  said,  no! 
Hume  is  wrong  in  stopping  short  and  Kant  is  not  farseeing 
enough.    They  had  reduced  sight  (intellect),  to  feeling. 
Rosmini  took  up  the  thing  where  Hume  left  it,  and  reduced 

»       objective  matter  to  feeling  (what  we  know  of  the  world  of 
matter  is  embraced  in  what  we  feel  of  it  or  cognize  by 
sensation),  thus  making  both  ends  meet  and  proving  the 
Divine  or  God  to  be  near  human  reason,  and  at  that  not  al- 
together dependent  on  revelation .    This  of  course  will  en- 
able a  new  philosophic  era. 

Mme.  Janet  Runtz-Rees  read  an  essay  on  the  ethics  of 
self-sacrifice.    Sacrifice  is  a  travail  to  birth,  it  brings  a 
new  life  and  replenishes  the  parent  who  suffered  as  well  as 
the  world  which  receives .    The  highest  self-sacrifice  is, 
therefore,  the  highest  selfishness,  for  it  suffers  in  view 
of  the  higher  good.    Selfishness  is  man's  salvation,  i.e., 
the  good  selfishness  which,  as  long  as  its  desires  are  of 
that  kind  which  replenish  all  men  and  hinder  no  one  of  ob- 
taining and  enjoying  them,  is  the  better  the  more  selfish  it 
is. 

Frederic  Clark  of  Cambridge  read  an  essay  on  "Pianism" 
as  a  means  of  harmonious  individual  evolution.    In  intro- 
ducing the  lecturer.  Professor  Davidson  said,    "We  have 
awaited  this  paper  with  great  interest,  because  of  all  the 
subjects  which  have  been  handled  in  the  course  this  is  the 
only  one  entirely  original.    All  of  the  writer's  philosophical 
tenets  have  been  evolved  out  of  his  own  experience  and  on  a 
subject  as  yet  not  well  understood.  " 

Mr .  Clark  began  by  begging  the  audience  to  dispel  from 
their  memories  associations  of  failures  to  accomplish 
which  filled  the  minds  of  all  reasonable  men  and  women  in 
regard  to  attempts  at  musical  pianism  and  for  an  hour  to 
consider  an  ideal  statement  of  the  possibilities  of  pianism, 
when  naturally  and  aesthetically  considered  as  a  means  of 
full  human  development . 

'If  a  form  of  complex  bodily  motion  be  exercised,  unity 
of  mental  and  physical  action  is  established  in  the  first  de- 
gree .    If  a  composed  measure  of  the  emotions  be  expressed 
along  with  them,  a  harmonious  activity  of  the  entire  being 
is  instituted.    This  was  the  basis  of  Greek  education.   They 
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played  on  a  lyre,  sang  and  danced  to  the  one  composition 
of  tune  and  time .    Music  was  thus  made  the  means  of 
gracing  the  mind,  emotions  and  body.    This,  too,  is  the 
climax  of  the  Bible,  as  David  praised  God  harping,  danc- 
ing and  singing. 

But  the  modern  world  is  more  scientific,  and  sunders 
its  bases  of  growth  to  absolute  first  principles  .    The  word 
is  found  to  be  universal;  it  pictures  not  the  unified  struc- 
ture of  principles,  but  elaborates  and  diversifies  earth 
objects  by  the  memories  and  associations  of  them.    The 
posits  of  intellect  are  relatives  of  time  and  space  only . 
But  the  moderns  needed  and  created  instrumental  music, 
something  deeper  than  words,  based  on  the  absolute  struc- 
ture of  principles ,  which  are  more  directly  appreciated 
in  tone -feelings  regulated  by  the  orderly  and  intricate 
nature  of  organising  conditions ,  than  in  objective  terms . 
Thus  instrumental  music  is  absolute  discipline  of  the 
emotions,  rendering  an  impersonal  growth  or  exercise 
of  them . 

In  the  polyphonic  music  of  Sebastian  Bach  the  mind  also 
receives  this  purely  subjective  or  impersonal  discipline  in 
principles  of  the  nature  of  cognition,  in  the  discernment 
and  depiction  of  emotions,  as  well  as  of  the  logical  com- 
position and  inter-relation  of  the  objects  and  terms  of  the 
intelligence.    But  as  yet  no  clew  has  become  the  property 
of  the  public  which  enables  the  complex  motion  of  the  body 
in  pianism.    This  motion,  however,  is  the  one  thing  all 
modern  education  lacks .    Systems  of  athletics ,  physical 
training,  schools  of  manual  training,  institutions  of  moral 
and  industrial  training,  universities  inculcating  human 
philosophy,  have  ,  strangely  enough,  no  practical  means 
of  exercising  complex,  or,  rather  implex,  bodily  motion, 
which  is  the  means  of  expressing  composed  thought  and 
emotion;  which  graces  and  harmonizes  the  soul,  or  unity, 
of  the  being,  and  is  exercised  for  no  other  end  than  the 
evolution  of  spherity,  or  fluent  inter-relation  between 
mind  emotion  and  body,  the  representants  of  thought,  love 
and  action.    But  it  happens  that  piano-playing  has  never  yet 
been  well  done!    Liszt  and  Rubinstein,  who  have  done  the 
most,  deplore  this  fact.    The  bodily  methods  have  been 
arbitrary,  unnatural  and  stiff;  they  have  brought  about 
jerking,  broken  and  disgraceful  individual  movements  of 
fingers,  hands,  forearms,  etc.,  instead  of  graceful, 
rhythmical,  easy,  natural  and  curving,  fluent  motions  of 
the  body ,  arms  and  hands  altogether . 

If  the  curved  or  natural  motion  be  exercised,  one  curve 
of  the  body  may  take  place  and  at  the  same  time  two  curves 
of  the  arm,  also  four  curves  of  the  forearm  and  eight 
curves  of  the  hand .    This  may  be  modified  with  more  or 
less  curves,  as  is  desired  for  special  phrases.    This  is 
the  law  of  complex  bodily  motion,  from  inside  outwards. 
But  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  work  on  the  environment,  on 
the  key -board,  the  outside  material  conditions  compel 
a  compromise .    This  perfect  law  or  freedom  must  be 
modified.    But  not  very  much,  for  the  serrated  hand,  with 
its  incisory  points  (fingers),  affords  influencing  of  ob- 
jective points  of  operation  and  (as  long  as  the  fingers  are 
not  allowed  to  move  of  themselves ,  but  are  only  used  and 
moved  by  the  curving  arm  and  rolling-ball  hand)  the  ac- 
complishing of  intricate  bodily  motion,  radical  expression 
of  finest  variations  of  emotion  and  perfect  presentation  of 
mental  forms  of  music . 

Before  his  death,  Liszt  favored  this  view  by  saying, 
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"The  hand  should  never  be  held  fixed,  and  should  have  ab- 
solutely no  position,  it  should  roll  like  a  ball."   European 
teaching,  as  Liszt  and  Rubinstein  maintain,  is  far  behind 
in  this  matter,  and  the  hope  of  progress  in  America  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  in  conservative  Boston,  recently, 
Karl  Klind worth,  one  of  the  principal  teachers  of  Berlin, 
and  a  teacher  of  piano  in  the  Royal  Institute  in  London 
(pupil  of  Bulow),  have  both  been  discountenanced  or  repri- 
manded openly  and  publicly  on  their  playing^  for  their  awk- 
ward unorganized  bodily  movements,  which  produced 
monotonous,  unmusical  and  bad  tone  effects  . 

Not  that  Americans  play  better  or  teach  better,  but 
Americans  at  home  must  be  tolerated.    European  teachers 
who  come  here  to  play  may  be  tolerated  as  teachers ,  but 
should  be  discouraged  as  players .    We  have  already  enough 
awkward  and  boisterous  results  of  teaching  and  pretensions 
to  art. 

The  complex  bodily  motion  added  to  pianism  produces 
beautiful  rhythmical  tone  results  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  art .    The  rotary  motion  is  the  outline  of  all 
the  good  work  the  geniuses  of  pianism  have  performed.    It 
explains  the  isolated,  fine  effects  of  a  Beethoven  or  a  Rubin- 
stein, as  players,  on  the  basis  of  its  naturalness,  ease  and 
organic  principle.    It  is  a  new  and  valuable  discovery  for 
modern  use  of  an  eternal  principle  absolutely  necessary  for 
human  wellbeing- -combining  continued  unbroken  motion 
with  appositive  expenditures  of  force .    It  embraces  the 
principles  of  time,  space  and  motion  in  a  highly  organized 
form,  and  becomes  one  of  the  very  greatest  exercises  man 
can  practice.    Mr.  Clark  spent  much  time  in  substantiating 
his  ideas  by  showing  principles  which  condition  the  rhyth- 
mical motion  of  a  mass -system  of  bodily  members,  prin- 
ciples which  condition  the  full  working  of  any  single  one  in 
a  series  of  members  all  harmoniously  interacting,  and  said 
of  fifteen  of  these  fundamental,  inexorable  sequences  not 
one  was  allowed  legitimate  action  by  the  conventional,  stiff, 
inadequate  and  unreasonable  finger -methods  of  today. 

Finally,  returning  to  the  philosophical  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, he  threw  out  a  few  hard  nuts  to  crack  on  the  one-sidedr 
*         ness  of  human  exercise  in  mental  students,  mere  philoso- 
phers, etc.,  as  well  as  in  mere  virtuosos,  featists  in  art 
twho  only  acted,  but  never  reasoned,  and  to  the  social  dic- 
f       turns  which  made  men  the  tools  of  conventionalities ,  and 
wholly  neglected  the  graceful,  intrinsic  evolution  and  activ- 
ity of  the  individual.    Professor  Davidson  and  others  en- 
tered heartily  into  the  long  and  interesting  discussion  that 
followed  the  reading. 

Mr.  Davidson  closed  the  school  this  morning  (Friday) 
|L        with  his  second  lecture  on  Tennyson's  'In  Memoriam,  "  as 
H        a  picture  of  most  modern  religion.    Feeling  is  the  basis  of 
B        deepest -going  religion.    That  highest  to  which  we  aspire, 
W        shall  not  the  Source  of  All  (God)  give  it  to  us?    If  not,  the 
world  is  a  chaos  and  a  Godless  distortion.    These  highest 

I       aspirations  are  born  in  our  feelings:  they  are  in  harmony 
with  the  highest  results  of  our  mind.    Even  the  surest  gain 
of  science,  or  the  most  plausible  revelation,  however,  fails 
to  be  absolute.    But  this  thing,  our  immortal  aspiration, 
this  is  absolute,  and  this  the  basis  of  a  firm  religion  that 
thinks ,  loves  and  acts  . 

Science  caiuiot  fight  the  fear  of  death;  even  our  little  phi- 
losophies have  their  day,  but  are  replaced  by  better  ex- 
periences .    Faith  is  blind.    But  every  being  is  an  end  to  it- 
self, or  the  universe  is  not  rational.    So  the  highest  in  man, 
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his  nobly  felt  aspirations ,  are  not  things  made  to  delude 
him--they  are  the  absolute  facts  which  prove  that  his  end 
shall  be  in  attaining  them  in  the  eternal  world  beyond  this 
pilgrimage  in  time . 

Mr .  Richard  Hovey  of  Washington  has  given  readings 
from  Dante,  Marlowe,  Goethe  and  Tennyson;  Frau  Anna 
Steiniger -Clark,  assisted  by  Frederic  Clark,  has  given 
four  classical  concerts  of  pianoforte  music.    Not  a  few 
distinguished  persons  have  visited  the  school  for  a  day  or 
so  during  the  course.    The  school  has  been  a  great  success 
financially  and  socially.    An  essay  of  Professor  Davidson's 
with  a  programme  for  the  ensuing  year  1889,  will  be  printed 
and  circulated  by  the  members  of  the  school. 

(56)  July  13,  1888.    SUMMER  PHILOSOPHY.    REVIEW 
OF  THE  SESSION  OF  THOMAS  DAVIDSON'S  FARMINGTON 
SCHOOL. 

The  series  of  lectures  instituted  by  Thomas  Davidson, 
just  completed,  at  Farmington,  Conn.,  has  been  the  first 
to  professedly  undertake  a  popular  exposition  of  relations 
holding  between  philosophy  and  art .    It  has  not  only  partly 
accomplished  this  task  in  an  indirect  manner,  but,  what 
is  momentous  enough,  it  has  thrown  out  efficient  hints  as 
to  how  the  thing  may  in  the  future  be  directly  and  openly 
performed.    Without  a  doubt  many  persons  came  to  and 
went  away  from  these  lectures  with  the  false  idea  lodged 
in  their  minds  that  art-works  were  art-processes  or  equiva- 
lent to  them,  and  that  a  comparison  of  moral  motives  and 
ethical  sanctions  as  pictured  in  Dante's  "Divine  Comedy,  " 
Goethe's  "Faust,  "  and  Tennyson's  "Memoriam"  were 
lectures  on  art .    These  persons  thought  a  study  of  the  morals 
and  dogmas  and  fancies  embodied  in  these  poems  was  a 
study  of  art,  therefore  the  occasional  remarks  which  really 
touched  upon  an  explanation  of  the  art-process — the  reason- 
ing composition  of  various  causes  which  create  an  harmon- 
ious effect --could  only  make  an  indirect  impression  upon 
them. 

But  there  were  some  few  earnest  persons  present  deter- 
mined to  make  the  most  of  the  event,  and  every  possible 
note  was  taken  by  them  which  could  aid  in  building  up  a 
direct  and  harmonious  union  between  art  and  the  realm  of 
reason.    The  musical,  or  spherical  harmonious  evolution 
of  the  individual,  is  the  first  principle  of  human  education. 
This  principle  was  noticed  by  Professor  Harris  in  his 
Goethe  lecture .    The  internal  harmony  of  the  human  powers 
as  the  spirit  of  well-being  is  the  physical  basis  of  this  first 
principle,  and  was  remarked  by  Dr.  Fillmore  Moore  in  his 
first  essay.    The  harmonious  action  of  the  individual  out- 
come of  internal  harmony  of  the  powers ,  and  initiating  full 
education,  is  the  first  principle  of  art  and  its  immortal 
worth  to  man;  elucidating  the  philosophy  of  art,  was  the 
spirit  and  form  of  Frederic  Clark's  paper  in  Pianism. 

These  papers  fiarnished  material  for  establishing  art  and 
philosophy  on  a  common  basis,  and  for  systematizing  what 
was  valuable  in  the  circuitous  remarks  of  the  remaining 
lectures  in  the  evening  course,  and  the  profuse  and  general 
information  recited  at  the  morning  lectures . 

Reasoning,  beautiful  activity  is  the  spirit  of  art.    Knowl- 
edge of  the  worth  of  this  sort  of  activity  is  the  spirit  of 
philosophy.    This  was  the  burden  of  Socrates 's  theme  in 
life.    Aristotle  says  (and  Plato  in  much  the  same  way), 
"Processes  first  to  Nature  are  not  first  to  man.    Nature 
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begins  with  causes,  and  reaches  (through  cause)  effect. 
Men's  human  perceptions  first  perceive  effects,  and  then 
by  slow  degrees  ascend  to  causes  .    Even  in  matters  of  art 
(human  creatings),  most  men  look  no  higher  than  effects, 
practise  and  the  mere  work,  while  only  the  most  exception- 
al artists  reason  their  efforts  and  wield  principles  which 
create  the  harmonious  cause  of  a  poetic  effect." 

Persons  who  have  not  thus  ascended  by  slow  degrees  from 
critical  analysis  up  to  effects  of  art,  to  the  reasoning,  cre- 
ating of  art  performances ,  have  but  little  capacity  to  talk 
safely  on  art  matters .    Much  less  has  one  who  cannot  catch 
the  hints  of  the  art  processes  given  out  by  artists  (who 
generally  are  not  adepts  in  the  technic  of  argument),  the 
needed  acumen  for  thorough  philosophic  insight  into  the 
principles  of  human  well-being.    Reasoning,  harmonious 
activity  was  regarded  by  the  Greek  philosopher  as  medici- 
nal and  valuable  throughout  life.    Mere  automatic  feat-per- 
forming, of  however  virtuosity  of  erudition,  was  discour- 
aged as  being  degrading  for  a  free  man. 

It  is  strange  how  the  ideas  represented  by  the  last  two 
statements  have  been  confused.    Only  the  most  true  eluci- 
dation of  their  real  meaning  and  difference  can  make  it 
possible  to  directly  accomplish  a  thorough  consideration  of 
philosophy  and  art. 

The  fact  is,  Aristotle  remarks,  that  a  perfect  under- 
standing can  only  come  through  perfect  and  long-continued 
practice,  while  not  a  few  of  Aristotle's  readers  believe 
him  to  mean  that  a  little  (smattering)  practice  of  things  (in- 
tuitively or  blindly  done)  in  childhood  transmits  an  efficient 
understanding,  which  is  equivalent  to  mature  reasoning 
activity  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  poise  of  human  being. 

This  short-sighted  mistake  leads  into  the  inextricable 
confusion  which  has  lurched  a  great  many  attempts  to  phi- 
losophize art.    It  is  the  flowery  bed  of  ease  wherewith  in- 
dolent theorists  seek  to  evade  harmonious  activity  of  being. 
They  take  the  ludicrous  position  of  spurning  all  physical 
and  emotional  activity,  Uke  those  who  turned  away  from 
Heraclitus  in  the  kitchen.    (The  fame  of  Heraclitus  brought 
curious  visitors ,  who  found  him  warming  himself  in  a 
dirty  kitchen,  and  spurned  to  enter;  but  he  cried  out,   "En- 
ter boldly,  for  here,  too,  are  the  gods!") 

That  the  composing  art  process  was  often  approached 
during  the  discussions  at  Farmington  is  the  promise  that 
in  the  future  it  may  be  thoroughly  entered  upon.    To  some 
peculiarly  unphilosophic  extoUation  of  idiosyncrasies  and 
specialistic  work  made  by  Mr.  Graham,  Dr.  Fillmore 
Moore  made  the  genial  answer  that  "woman  had  nothing  but 
her  necessity  in  by-gone  ages  to  do  all  sorts  of  work  to 
thank  for  her  versatility  and  harmoniousness  of  nature, 
which  man  might  well  envy,  because  his  specialty  in  ac- 
tivity from  time  immemorial  had  rendered  his  nature  very 
ungraceful  and  squarecornered.  "   Mr.  Davidson  remarked 
that  some  persons  might  be  able  to  cook  but  to  do  nothing 
else.    Let  them  cook,  and  those  who  could  think  and  phi- 
losophize, let  them  do  only  that,  and  spurn  cooking.    Anna 
Steiniger -Clark,  the  artist,  answered  by  saying  that  noth- 
ing should  be  spurned  that  could  be  made  a  means  of  reason- 
ing     action,  that  since  all  action  could  be  made  an  art, 
since  expression  of  force  through  the  human  organism,  if 
reasoningly  done,  became  a  harmonious  and  beautiful  ef- 
fort, therefore  all  systematic  physical  and  emotional  ex- 
pression was  of  value  to  all  men  during  all  their  life;  that 
she  had  reached  her  art  standard  by  way  of  reasoning 
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practice,  and  that  reasoning  cooking  or  sewing  or  writing 
was  but  one  of  the  numberless  means  of  attaining  arthood . 
This  was  indeed  a  refrain  from  Heraclitus  in  the  kitchen. 

After  three  morning  lectures  on  Rosmini,  the  fact  was 
reached  that  intellect  really  exists  and  can  recognize  be- 
ing, i.e.,  that  being  also  actually  does  exist.    An  artist 
present  arose  and  said  he  was  glad  if  philosophy  was  finally 
sure  of  so  much,  sure  of  a  basis,  a  placid,  underlying 
floor  of  being  and  life.    In  time,  he  predicted,  philosophy 
would  ascend  higher  and  recognize  the  structure  and  worth 
of  the  features  welded  on  the  face  of  this  basis,  the  ripples 
thrown  on  the  still  sheet  of  water  by  art,  the  composing 
action  of  a  reasoning  human  being . 

It  is  but  just,  in  conclusion,  to  warn  those  who  attended 
the  lectures  not  to  mistake  the  fact  that  feeling,  as  the 
basis  of  religion,  as  expounded  from  Tennyson  and  Goethe, 
leads  not  to  immortality  but  to  annihilation  of  the  individual . 
Feeling  desires  satisfaction.    Desires  hope  only  for  a  com- 
plete fulfilling.    Fulfilling  of  highest  wish- -to  be  perfect 
in  God--is  the  absolution  of  self  in  God,  of  idiosyncrasies 
into  full  harmony,  and  of  the  latter  into  the  all -resounding 
tone  that  deprives  one  of  hearing  or  feeling  or  knowing  that 
it  exists  at  all. 
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(1) 

From  the  New  Vork  Mirror. 
WILLIAM  ClILLEN  BRYANT. 

William  Cullen  EKVA^T,  the  son  of  Dr.  Peter 
Bryant,  a  gentleman  (listingiiisliod  for  liis  extensive 
literary  and  scientific  acquirements,  and  his  urbaiiu 
(ieporimcnt,  Avas  born  on  the  tiiivd  of  November, 
1794,  in  Ccminington,  Massachusetts.  lie  exhibited 
great  fondness  for  readin;r  at  a  very  early  age,  and, 
with  a  prematurity  of  tasie  but  seldom  manifested, 
rejecting  the  nauseating  fairy  tales  usually  sought 
after  by  youth,  he  perused,  with  eager  delight,  ilio 
pages  of  Shakspeare  and  Spenser.  When  not  more 
than  ten  years  old,  he  produced  several  little  poems, 
which,  thougl)  puerile  and  feeble,  yet  gave  promise, 
like  the  first  and  worthless  ore  the  .miner  meets  with 
in  his  excavations,  of  the  e.xistance  of  a  mine,  Vvlionce 
rich  specimens  of  poetic  gold  have  since  been  extrac- 
ted. One  of  these  juvenile  productions  was  thought 
of  sufiicient  merit  to  be  inserted  in  the  columns  of  a 
newspaper  of  the  period,  (the  Hampshire  Gazette, 
published  at  Northampton;)  but  the  little  value  se,t 
upon  it  by  the  author  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact, 
that  he  has  not  retained  a  single  copy.  ''  Pie  lisped 
ill  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came;"  and  conld  not 
believe  that  the  spontaneous  outpourings  of  his  mind 
entitled  Jiim  to  the  praise  that  his  elTorts  usually  re- 
ceived. 

Under  the  tuition  of  the  R.cvcrend  Tilr.  .Snell,  of 
Brookfield,and  the  Rcverrkjid  Mr.  Hallock,  of  Plain- 
field,  Llassaclrjsetts,  our  author  went  through  the 
usual  course  of  study,  preparatory  to  entering  col- 
lege. In  these  gentlemen,  he  found  kind  and  mtcl- 
liaent  teachers;  in  him,  they  had  a  docile  and  amia- 
ble pupil,  of  quick  ap])jehcnsion,  sound  judgment, 
retentive  memory,  and  discriminating  taste.  Where 
the  soil  is  luxurient,  and  free  from  rocivs  and  weeds, 
the  husbandman  performs  the  duties  of  tillage  witii 
pleasure,  sure  that  a  plenteous  harvest  will  reward 
him  for  his  toil;  and,  in  like  jnanncr,  the  cultivation 
of  Mr.  Bryant's  mind  afforded  a  source  of  great  grati- 
fication to  his  preceptor,  who  saw  the  seeds  of  instruc- 
tion take  deep  and  immediate  root,  and  have  lived  to 
witness  the  abundant  harvest  they  produced.  His 
love  for  the  works  of  nature,  and  his  delicate  appre- 
ciation of  all  those  finer  beautids,  which  he  has  since 
so  admirably  painted"  in  the  landscape  of  a  lay," 
were  strongly  apparent  .during  this  period  of  his  life; 
and  his  hours  of  study  were  not  unfrequenlly  nassed- 


-in  sunless  glcns,- 


Wlierc  brawl  o'er  shallow  beds  the  streaiDs  uiiseei.'." 
In  1 S 1 0  he  entered  t  lie  Sophmore  class  of  Williams' 
College,  and  while  he  remained  a  student  ol"  that  in-, 
stitution,  he  was  noted  for  the  fondness  which  he  bore 
for  learning,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  acquired 
it.  In  classic  literature  he  particularly  delighted, 
and  of  his  proficiency  in  that  branch  of  study,  both 
his  prose  and  poetic  writings  yield  ample  testimony- 
After  remaining  a  year  or  two  at  college,  i\Ir.  Ury- 
ant  solicited  and  obtained  an  honourable  disinissai. 
and  turned  his  attention  to  the  law,  which  he  read, 
first  in  the  office  of  Judge  How,  tlienof  Worthington, 
and  afterwards  with  the  Hon.  William  Baylies,  of 
Bridgewater.  In  1.115,  at  thcage  oftv/enty-one,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bai ,  in  Plymouth. 

Previous  to  his  entering  college,  Mr.  Bryant  had 
pubUshed,  in  1808  a  volume  of  poems,  in  Boston,  en- 
titled ''  The  Embargo,  or  Sketches  of  the  Times,"'  a 
second  edition  of  which  was  called  for  in  the  course 
of  the  following  year.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  this  work  was  given  to  the  public  by  an  author 
who  had  not  yet  completed  his  fourteenth  year,  it 
cannot  nut  De  considered  as  a  most  reniarKiiuie  in- 
stance of  early  maturity  of  mind.  Pope's  Ode. to 
Solitude  was  written  at  twelve  years  of  age;  but  it 
possesses  neither  fancy  nor  feeling,  and  except  for 
the  smoothness  and  harmony  of  its  versification,  is 


entitled  to  no  particular  praise.  His  translation  of 
Sappho  to  Phaon,  is,  indeed,  an  extraordinary  j)ro- 
(iuction,  and  has  uniformly  received  the  warmest 
commendation  from  critics.  Yet  it  is  but  a  trans- 
lation; while  the  pocrn  of  our  author,  written  still 
earlier  in  life,  is  an  original  efiTort,  and,  as  such,  can- 
not but  be  received  with  great  surprise,  on  account 
of  the  wonderful  precocity  of  judgment,  wit,  and 
fancy,  it  exhibits.  Like  Cowle's  '*  Poetical  Blos- 
soms," it  must  have  been  composed  when  the  writer 
was  little  more  than  thirteen;  but  in  point  of  merit  it 
is  decidely  superior  to  those  effusions  of  unripened 
genius. 

In  1821.  Mr.  Bryant  published  another  volume  of 
poemsjin  Boston;  but  these  have  met  with  such  gen- 
eral persual,  and  such  general  admiration,  that  to 
de.scribe  them  would  be  but  repeating  an  oft  told 
tale,  and  to  praise  them,  only  joining  our  feeble  voice 
to  the  united  encomiums  of  all  lovers  of  poesy.  He 
wiio  reads  thein  w-ith  the  utmost  care,  and  even  cyn- 
ical severity,  will  find  much  to  commend,  and  but 
little  to  censure.  A  tone  of  lofty  moral  sentiment 
pervades  every  piece  in  the  collection,  elevating  the 
mind  with  pure  thoughts  and  expansive  images.  Na- 
ture is  accurately  and  delicately  described,  by  the 
pea  of  one  who  is  evidently  alive  to  her  choicest  beau- 
tie.--,  and  who  knows  how  to  give  a  thrilling  picture 
of  them  in  words.  She  is  represented  with  a  gor- 
geousness  and  grandeur  of  colouring  that  lifts  the 
soul  above  "this  visible  diurnal  sphere,"  toacontem- 
piationof  Him  who  made  her  so  lovely  and  so  per- 
fect, and  this  religious  ardour  of  the  mind  is  sus- 
tained by  deep  and  judicious  reflections,  making  the 
reader  resolve  so  to  live, 


.  that  when  his  suminons  comes  to  join 
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The  iHiiuiiier.-ible  car;ivaii,  tliat  moves 
To  th«  ])a!e  rcahns  of  sl)uiie,  where  each  shall  take 
HisclHiiiibers  in  the  silent  lialls  of  death, 
Hejjo  not,  like  tlio  fiuarry-slaves  at  night, 
S:our!;ed  to  his  dungeon,  but  sustained  and  soothe^ 
Uy  an  unfiilteriii!;  trust,  approach  his  grave, 
l/ike  one  wlio  wrajjs  tlie  drapery  of  his  couch 
.\boui  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

A  redundancy  of  epithets,  adding  nothing  to  the 
sense,  but  made  use  of  to  fill  out  the  measure,  is  a 
fault  from  which  but  few  poets  are  free;  but  Mr.  Bry- 
ant is  one  of  the  few.  It  would  bedimcult  to  eject 
a  single  word  front  his  writings,  without  impairing 
the  force,  and  diminishing  the  meaning.  His  beau- 
ties consist  in  naturalness  and  depth  of  thought, 
graceful  ease,  and  copiousness  of  diction,  and  fitnes.'? 
'jf  illustration.  There  are  no  harsh  or  tinsel  meta- 
phors, no  intricate  transpositions,  no  aflTectation  of 
ornament.  To  use  the  description  Horace  has  given 
of  easy  poetry,  his  eifusions  are  such  as  every  reader 
hopes  to  equal,  but  after  laborious  efforts,  finds  un- 
attainable. 

Tile  Ages,  the  first  poem  in  this  collection,  was  de- 
livered before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, in  1321.  It  is  a  general  outline  of  society 
in  its  different  stages,  and  a  prospect  of  what  it  may 
yet  be.  The  savage  condition  of  man  is  pictured 
with  an  accuracy  that  causes  the  blood  to  thrill  while 
we  read;  and  the  sketches  uf  Greece  and  Rome  pos- 
se.-'s  a  graphic  excellence,  in  which  is  combined  the 
truth  of  history,  with  all  the  power,  and  melody,  and 
deep-toned  feeling  of  poetry.  The  concluding  stan- 
?.iis,  in  which  our  own  country  is  described,  both  as  it 
was  when  it  slept  in  t  he  uninterested  silence  and  sol- 
itude of  nature,  and  as  it  now  is,  covered  with  a  bu- 
sy and  enterprising  population, ''thick  and  number- 
less as  the  gay  motes  as  people  the  sunbeams,"  are 
really  and  exquisitely  beautiful.  The  picture  is  of  a 
more  animating  description  than  those  which  occupy 
the  previous  part  of  the  poem;  and  each  sen'imcnt 
exjjressed  finds  a  ready  response  in  the  bosom  of  eve- 
ry reader.  Throughout  the  production,  from  first  to 
last,  the  language  and  the  thoughts  are  the  outpour- 
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"Alas!  I  little  thought  that  the  slcrn  power 

Whose  fearful  praite  I  sing,  would  try  me  thus 

]?cforclhc  strain  is  emicd.     It  must  cease — 

For  he  is  in  Lis  grave  who  taught  my  youth 

The  art  of  verse,  and  in  the  bud  of  life 

Olfercd  me  to  tlie  muses.    O,  cut  off 

L'ntimely!  when  thy  reason  in  its  strength, 

J^^ipcneJ  by  years  of  toil  and  studious  search 

And  watch  of  nature's  silent  lessons,  taught 

Thy  han<l  to  practice  best  llie  lenient  art 

To  which  thou  gavest  thy  laborious  days, 

And  last,  thy  life.    And,  therefore,  when  the  earth 

Rcc.ei\  efl  thee,  tears  were  in  unyielding  eyes 

And  on  hard  cheeks,  and  they  who  deemed  thy  skill 

Dciayed  their  death-hour,  Khnddered  and  turned  pale ' 

V\  hen  thou  werl  gone.     This  faltcriug  verse,  which  thou 

Slialt  not,  as  went,  overlook,  is  all  I  Jiavo 

To  ofrcr  at  thy  grave — this — and  tlie  hope 

To  copy  ihy  c\a:iiple,  and  to  leave 

A  name  of  which  the  wretched  nhall  not  t'.iink 

As  r.f  an  enemy's,  whom  lliey  forgive, 

Asailforijive  tiiedead.     Ke*i  therefore,  thou 

Whose  ejrly  guidjince  tKiincd  my  infant  steps — 

Reit  in  iho  bosom  of  God,  till  tlie  brief  sloe 

Of  death  is  over,  af.d  a  happier  life 

Shall  dawn  to  v  akeii  thine  insensible  dust." 

A  few  weeks  fciiice,  Mr.  Bryant  became  engaged 
in  the  editorial  nianag-enicnt  of  the  Evening  Post, 
tlie  oldest  journal  in  tiiis  city,  and  one  of  the  most  re- 
Kpcctable  in  the  Union.  The  reputation  it  has  de- 
servedly acquired,  cannot  but  receive  an  augmenta- 
tion from  tlie  additional  efforts  of  sue!)  a  coadjutor. 

In  person,  Mr.  Bryant  is  rather  above  the  middle 
size,  his  face  is  hHudsome,  and  of  a  pleasing  charac- 
ter, and  his  eyes  are  lighted  up  with  ari  expression 
of  great  intelligence.  His  manners  are  easy  and 
urbane,  his  disposition  open,  generous,  and  sincere; 
iiis  habits  those  of  a.  gentleman,  his  pureuitp  those  of 
a  scliolar,  and  his  principles  those  of  a  man  of  Jion- 
our.  His  conversation  is  "lich  with  the  lore  of  cen- 
turies,'' though  of  his  learning. he  makes  no  parade, 
keeping  it  rat.'ier  for  use  than  for  ehow;  and  those 
who  have  the  happines.s  of  an  acquaintance  with  this 
gifted  man,  find  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  a  dispar- 
ity between  his  Vi/ritten  sentiments  and  the  actions  of 
his  life. 


(2) 


LITERARY  XOTICES. 


LejTi  i.il^  ul'  Now-Jiiigl.iid.   By  .1<ih:i  G.  Wliitiirr.    IlmtfoiJ.   llanuifi  j 
ai.J  I'hclpK.    12(no.  up-  "i.     IcSl.  I 

There  could  scarcely  be  a  more  iiiiposiiig  lil!e  toaii  Aincri-. 
can  puidic  than  that  of  tlie  present  volume.  It  has  been  ge-| 
nerally  believed  that  our  country  labours  under  an  immense | 
diendvuiilagc  in  its  inferiority  to  other  nations  in  traditionary  | 
lore,  and  in  those  materials  of  history  which,  imperfectly  seen 
through  ihe  dim  mist  of  time,  are  calculated  to  arouse  the 
most  interesting  associations.  This  is  partially  true ;  but  we 
have  scarcely  yet  a  right  to  coinijlain,  as  those  materials 
which  do  actually  exist  among  us,  have  by  no  means  been  ex- 
hausted. Productions  similar  to  Yamoyden  snd  ilopc  Leslie 
are  rarely  given  .to  the  world  ;  and  although  Irving,  Paul- 
din<r,  Halleck,  Bryant,  BrainarJ,  and  a  few  others,  have  pro- 
duced several  graphic  delineations  of  American  scenery  ;  and 
Mr.  Cooper  has  in  one  or  two  instances  endeavoured,  with 
much  success,  to  interweave  with  liis  narratives,  cliaracters, 
and  incidents  purely  American,  yet  wc  contend  that  a  very 
rich  soil  has  yet  been  left  for  the  cultivation  of  the  future  poet 
and  novelist.  It  is  true,  that  the  traveller  over  Ihe  United 
States  does  not  feel  himself  at  every  step  treading  ujion  clas- 
sic ground.  He  cannot  go  forth  in  the  shades  of  evening, 
and  muse  among  ivy-grown  castles  crumbling  into  .ruins, 
and  swarming  with  the  associations  of  history.  He  cannot 
brood  over  the  tombs  of  kings  and  warriors,  poets  and  philo- 
sophers, like  the  sojourner  in  "earth's  proudest  isle."  The 
hallowed  influence  of  ages  is  not  ujwn  our  cities,  our  temples, 
or  our  institutions;  and  it  would  be  useless  to  deny  that  we 
havehadnoShakspearesand  Millonslohallowthe  spots  where 


they  have  lived,  and  where  their  ashes  reixise;  yet  wc  are 
by  no  means  destitute  of  themes  for  the  writer,  both  curious 
and  interesting,  although  they  are  of  a  different  descrijition, 
and-  the  title  of  the  volume  now  before  us  is  precisely  of  a 
kind  to  awaken  exjjeclation.  Mr.  Whitlier  has  very  happily 
chosen  his  subject ;'  but  he  has* not  availed  himself  to  a  very 
great  extent  of  the  advantages  which  it  afl'ords.  Indeed  in 
his  preface  he  frankly  declares  that  he  has  no  hope  but  to 
tall  the  attention  of  others  to  the  legends  upon  which  he 
has  only  slightly  touched.  Wc  can  scarcely  forgive  him  for 
having  shuflled  off  his  task  in  so  careless  a  manner,  especially 
as  the  low  trifles  contained  in  his  work  are  exceedingly  wc\l 
wrought  up,  are  clothed  in  the  language  of  n  practised  and 
able  writer,  and  touch  upon  the  most  curious  features  in  the 
history  of  New-England,  viz,  the  Indian  traditions,  and  the 
dark  and  bloody  period  of  witchcraft.  He  offers  no  satisfac- 
tory apoloL^y  for  having  openi-d  the  mine,  without  exploring 
more  thoroughly  its  treasures.  It  Imtrays  that  absence  of 
literary  enthusiasm,  for  which  perhaps  the  public  is  more  to 
blame  than  the  author;  and  that  exclusive devotedneestollie 
mere  business  transactions  of  life,  which  may  create  good 
merchants  and  rich  men,  but  wliich  will  never  make  success- 
ful writers.  He  is  on  the  spot,  and  probably  within  reach 
of  the  best  sources  of  information  at  present  in  existence, 
and  is  hardly  excusable  for  having  used  so  little  research  in 
preparing  the  present  collection.  His  little  volume,  however, 
will  be  acceptable  fo  the  public.  It  consists  of  several 
sketches,  in  prose  and  verse,  all  of  \vfaich  we  have  read  with 
pleasure.  Asa  poet  Mr.  Whittier  possesses  undoubted  genius; 
and  his  prose  efforts,  although  aitparently  thrownoff  without 
labour,  are  evidently  the  olisiiring  of  a  ready  j^n. 
-  Wc  are  so  much  pleased  with  the  following  that  we  ex- 
tract it,  notwithstsmding  several  inaccuracies  of  style,  which 
might  have  l>ecn  easily  corrected : 

A  NIGHT  AMONG  THE  WOLVES. 

"  'The  gaunt  u'olf, 
.Renting  the  place  of  slaoglM>?r  with  his  long 
Aud  most  ollunsive  liowl,  did  ask  for  blood.'  " 

"  The  wolf — the  gaunt  and  lerocious  wolf!  How  many 
tales  of  wild  horror  are  associated  with  its  name !  Tales  of 
the  deserted  battle- field — where  the  wolf  and  the  vulture  feast 
together — a  horrible  and  obscene  banquet,  realizing  the  fear- 
ful description  of  the  Siege  of  Coriulb,  when — 

"  '  On  the  edge  of  a  gulf 
There  sat  a  raven  llajjiiiiiga  wolf,' 

amidst  the  cold  and  stiffening  corses  of  the  fallen  ;  or  of  (he 
wild  Scandinavian  forests,  where  the  jjcasant  sinks  down  ex- 
hausted amid  the  drifts  of  winter,  and  the  wild  wolf-bowl 
sounds  fearfully  in  his  deafening  ear,  and  lean  forms  and  evil 
eyes  gather  closer  and  closer  around  liim,  as  if  impatient  for 
the  death  of  the  doomed  victim. 

"The  early  settlers  of  New-England  were  not  unfrequent- 
ly  greatly  incommoded  by  the  nundiers  and  ferocity  of  the 
wolves,  which  prowled  around  their  rude  settlements.  The 
hunter  easily  overpowered  them,  and  with  one  discharge  of 
his  musket  scattered  them  from  about  his  dwelling.  They  fled 
Hen  from  the  timid  child,  in  the  broad  glare  of  day — but  in 
the  thick  and  i-olitary  night,  far  away  from  the  dwellings  cf 
men,  they  were  tevri!)lc,  from  their  ficiidiali  and  fcmcious  aii- 
petite  for  blood. 

"  I  have  heard  a  fearful  story  of  the  wolf,  from  the  lips  of 
some  of  the  old  settlers  of  Vermont.  Perhaps  it  may  be  best 
told  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  witnesses  of  the  scene: 

"  "Twas  a  night  of  January,  in  the  year  17 — .  We  had 
been  to  a  fine  quilting  frolic,  about  Ivio  miles  from  our  little 
settlement  of  four  or  five  log-houses.  'Twas  rather  late — 
about  twelve  o'clock,  1  should  guess — when  the  party  broke 
up.  There  was  no  moon — and  a  dull,  gray  shadow  or  haze 
hung  all  around  the  horizon,  while  overhi'ad  a  few  pale  and 
sickly-looking  stars  gave  us  their  dull  light,  as  they  shone 
through  a  dingy  curtain.  There  were  six  of  us  in  company — 
Harry  Mason  and  myself,  and  four  as  pretty  girls  as  overgrew 
up  this  side  of  the  Green  Mountains.  There  were  my  two 
sisters  and  Harrv's  sister  and  his  sweetheart,  the  daughter  of 
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snow,  actually  mad  wiili  liuugcr?  There  is  no  one  of  God's 
creatures  wliich  lias  sucli  a  IriylUful,  fiendish  look,  as  this 
animal.     It  has  the  I'orni  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  a  demon. 

"'Another,  an<l  another  howl — and  then  we  could  hear  dis- 
tinctly the  quick  patter  of  feet  heliind  us.  We  all  turned 
right  about,  and  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  sound. 

"  'The  devils  are  alkr  us,'  said  Mason,  pointing  to  a  line 
of  dark,  gliding  bodies.  And  so  in  fact  they  were — a  whole 
troop  of  iheni — howling  like  so  many  Indians  in  a  [wwwaw. 
We  had  no  weapons  of  any  kind  ;  and  we  knew  enough  of 
the  nature  of  the  vile  creatures  who  followed  us  to  feel  that 
it  would  be  useless  to  contend  without  Iheni.  There  was  not 
a  moment  to  lose — the  savage  beasts  were  close  upon  us.  To 
attempt  flight  would  have  been  a  hopeless  affair.  There  was 
but  one  chance  of  escape,  and  we  instantly  seized  upon  it. 

"  'To  the  tree — let  us  climb  this  tree!'  I  cried,  springing 
forwards  towards  a  low-boughed'  and  gnarled  oak,  which  I 
saw  at  a  glance  might  Ite  easily  climbed  into. 

"  '  Harry  Mason  sprang  lightly  into  the  tree,  and  aided  in 
placing  the  tcrri/ied  girls  in  a  place  of  comparative  security 
among  the  thick  boughs.  I  was  the  last  on  the  ground,  and  the 
whole  troop  were  yelling  at  my  heels  before  I  reached  the  rest 
of  the  company.  There  was  one  moment  of  hard  breathing 
and  wild  exclamations  among  us,  and  then  a  feeling  of  calm 
thankfulness  for  our  escape.  The  night  was  cold — and  we 
soon  began  toshivcr  and  shake,  like  so  many  sailors  on  the  top- 
mast of  an  Iceland  whaler.  But  there  were  no  murmurs — no 
complaining  among  us — for  wc  could  distictly  see  the  gaunt, 
attenuated  bodies  of  the  wolves  beneath  us,  and  every  now 
and  then  we  could  sec  great,  glowing  eyes,  staring  up  into  the 
tree  where  we  were  seated.  And  then  their  vclLs — they  were 
loud  and  long  and  devilish  ! 

"  '  I  know  not  how  long  we  had  remained  in  this  situation, 
for  wc  bad  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  time — when  I  heard 
a  limb  of  the  tree  cracking,  as  if  breaking  down  beneath  the 
weight  of  some  of  us;  and  a  moment  after  a  shriek  went 
through  my  ears  like  the  piercing  of  a  knife.  A  light  form 
went  plunging  down  through  the  naked  branches,  and  fell 
with  a  dull  and  heavy  sound  upon  the  stiff  snow. 
"  'Oh,  God!  I  am  gone!" 

"'It  was  the  voice  of  Caroline  Allen.  The  poor  girl 
never  spoke  again  !  There  was  a  horrible  dizziness  and  con- 
fusion in  my  brain,  and  I  spoke  not — and  1  stirred  not — for 
the  whole  was  at  that  lime  like  an  ugly,  unreal  dream.  I  only 
remeaiber  that  there  were  ciies  and  shudderings  around  me; 
povhapa  I  joined  with  them— and  that  there  were  smothered 
groans  and  dreadful  howls  underneath.  It  was  all  over  in  a 
mouicnt.  Poor  Caroline  !  She  was  literally  eaten  alive.  The 
wolve*  had  a  frightful  feast,  and  they  became  raving  mad  with 
the  taste  of  blood. 

"  '  When  I  came  fullj'  to  myself — when  the  horrible  dream 
went  off — and  it  lasted  but  a  moment — I  struggled  to  shake 
off'  the  arms  of  my  sisters,  which  were  clinging  around  me, 
and  could  I  have  cleared  myself  I  should  have  jumped  down 
among  the  raging  animals.  But  when  a  second  thought  came 
over  me,  I  knew  that  any  attempt  at  rescue  would  be  useless. 
As  for  poor  Mason,  he  was  wild  with  horror.  He  had  tried 
to  follow  Caroline  when  she  fell,  but  he  could  not  shake  off 
the  grasp  of  his  terrified  sister.  His  youth,  and  weak  con- 
stitution and  frame,  were  unable  to  withstand  the  dreadful 
trial;  and  he  stood  close  by  my  side,  with  his  hands  firmly 
clenched  and  bis  teeth  ^et  closely,  gazing  down  upon  the  dark, 
wrangling  creatures  below,  with  the  fixed  stare  of  a  maniac. 
It  was  indeed  a  terrible  scene.  Around  us  was  the  thick,  cold 
night — and  below,  the  ravenous  wild  beasts  were  lapping 
their  bloody  jaws,  and  howlinfr  for  another  victim. 

"  'The  morning  broke  at  last;  and  our  frightful  enemies 
fled  at  the  first  advance  of  daylifjlit,  like  so  many  cowardly 
murderers.  Wc  waited  until  the  sun  had  risen  before  we 
Ventured  to  cruwl  down  from  our  resting-place.  We  were 
chilled  through — every  limb  was  numb  with  cold  and  terror — 
and  poor  Alason  was  delirous,  and  raved  wildly  about  the 
dreadful  things  he  had  wilnessed.  There  were  bloody  stains 
all  around  the  tree  ;  and  two  or  three  long  locks  of  dark  hair 
were  trampled  into  the  snow. 


4 

"  '  Wc  had  gone  buta  httlc  distance  when  wc  were  met  by 
our  friends  from  the  setllemenl,  who  had  become  alarmed  at 
our  absence.  They  were  shocked  at  our  wild  and  frightful 
appearance  ;  and  my  brothers  have  oflentin.cs  told  me  thatat 
first  view  we  all  seemed  like  so  m.nny  crazed  and  brain-stricken 
creatures.  They  assisttd  us  to  reach  our  homes;  but  Harry 
Mason  never  recovered  fully  frcm  the  dreadful  trial.  He 
neglected  his  business,  his  studies,  and  his  friends,  and  would 
sit  alone  for  hours  togother,  ever  and  anon  muttering  to  him- 
self about  that  horrible  ni<:lit.  He  fell  to  drinking  soon  after, 
and  died  a  miserable  drunkard,  before  age  had  whitened  a 
hair  of  his  head. 

"  '  For  my  own  part,  T  confess  I  have  never  entirely  over- 
come the  terrors  of  the  melancholy  circumstance  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  describe.  The  thought  of  it  has  haunted  me 
like  my  own  shadow  ;  and  even  now,  the  whole  scene  comes 
al  times  freshly  before  me  in  my  dreams,  and  (  start  up  with 
something  of  the  same  feeling  of  terror  which  1  experienced 
when,  more  than  half  a  century  aco,  I  passed  anight  among 

THE  WOLVES.'"* 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Whitlier's  abilities 
in  the  ballad  style.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  awarding 
to  it  our  most  unqualified  approbation,  and  congratulate  the 
public  upon  the  appearance  of  a  writer  capable  of  picturing, 
with  such  a  vivid  imagination,  the  old  floating  traditions  of 
the  country.  The  story  is  founded  on  a  passage  in  the  works 
of  Cotton  Mather,  v^here  that  learned  divine  informs  us, 
that,  at  the  dead  of  the  night,  the  "witches  and  prestigious 
spirits  and  demons,"  who  i)er.<«cuted,  by  means  of  their  spells 
and  incantations,  the  good  people  of  iVlassachusetts  Bay, 
were  assembled  together  by  the  sound  of  a  great  trumpet. 
The  place  of  the  evil  Catherine  was  somewhere  near  Naum- 
keag,  now  Salem. 

THE  WEIBD  GATHERING. 

A  trumpet  in  the  darkness  blown — 

A  peal  upon  the  air — 
The  church-yard  answers  to  its  tone 
With  boding  shriek  and  wail  and  groan — 

The  dead  are  gliding  there! 

It  rose  upon  the  still  midnight, 

A  summons  long  and  clear — 
The  wakeful  shuddered  with  affright — 
The  dreaming  sleeper  sprang  upright. 

And  pressed  his  stunning  ear. 

The  Indian,  where  his  serpent  eye 

Beneath  the  green- wood  shone. 
Started,  and  tossed  his  arms  on  high, 
And  answered,  with  his  own  wild  cry, 

The  sky's  unearthly  tone. 
The  wild  birds  rose  in  startled  flocks. 

As  the  long  trumpet  fiv\  ellcd ; 
And  loudly  from  their  old,  gray  rocks, 
The  gaunt,  fierce  wolf,  aiidcaverncd  fox 

In  muluol  terror  yelled. 
There  is  a  wild  and  haunted  glen, 

'Twixt  Saugus  and  Nauiiikeag — 
'Tis  said  of  old  that  wizard  men 
And  demons  to  that  spot  have  been 

To  consecrate  their  league. 
A  fitting  place  for  such  as  these — 

That  small  and  sterile  plain. 
So  girt  about  with  tall  old  trees. 
Which  rock  and  groan  in  ev^cry  breeze. 

Like  spirits  cursed  with  pain. 

It  was  the  witch's  trysting  place — 

The  wizard's  chosen  ground. 
Where  the  accursed  of  human  race 
With  demons  gathered,  face  to  face. 
By  the  midnight  trumpet's  sound. 
And  there  that  ni;];ht  the  trumpet  rang. 

And  rock  and  hill  replied, 
And  down  tlicglen  strange  shadows  sprang, 
Mortal  and  fiend — a  wizard  gang — 

Seen  dimly  side  by  side. 

*  Terhaps  tlic  foregoios  uiay  be  deemed  improbable.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  oral  tradition,  winch  is  as  will  autlicniicaled  as  any  Oiin^ 
of  tlic  kind  may  weH  be.  It  is  one  of  a  serief  of  straiipe  legends 
of  encountera-wiih  tlie  «.ild  beasts  of  a  new  connlry,  which  have 
dCi^cended  to  us  frojn  our  hardy  forcfmhere,  and  which  arc  still  pre- 
served in  the  mcmori«of  their  children. 
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He  saw  the  dark-browed  trumpeter, 

In  human  sha|>e  was  he ; 
And  witch  and  fiend  and  sorcerer, 
With  shriek  and  liiugh  and  curses,  were 

Assembled  at  his  knee. 

And  lo — beneath  his  straining  glance, 

A  light  forni  stole  along — 
Free,  as  if  moving  to  tlie  dance, 
He  saw  her  fairy  steps  advance 

Towards  the  evil  throng. 

The  light  along  her  forehead  played — 

A  wan,  uneartlily  glare; 
Her  cheek  was  pale  beneath  the  shade 
The  wildness  of  her  tresses  made, 

Yet  nought  of  fear  was  there ! 

Now  God  have  mercy  on  thy  brain, 

Tliou  stricken  traveller! 
Look  on  thy  victim  once  again, 
Bethink  thee  of  her  wrongs  and  pain-  - 

Dost  thou  remember  her? 

The  traveller  smote  his  burning  brow. 
For  he  saw  the  wronged  one  there — • 

He  knew  her  by  her  forehead's  snow, 

And  by  her  large  blue  eye  below, 
And  by  her  wild,  dark  hair. 

Slowly,  yet  firm  she  held  her  way — 

The  wizard's  song  grew  still — 
The  sorcerer  left  his  elvish  play. 
And  hideous  imp  and  beldame  gray 

Waited  the  stranger's  will. 

A  voice  came  up  that  place  of  fear — 

The  trumiieter's  hoarse  tone — 
"Speak — who  art  thou  that  comes',  here 
With  brow  baptized  and  christian  ear, 

Unsummoned  and  alone  1" 

One  moment — and  «  tremor  shook 

Her  light  and  graceful  (ranic — 
It  passed — and  then  her  features  took 
A  fiercer  and  a  liHUglitier  look, 
As  thus  her  answer  came  : 
"S)iirits  of  evil — 

Workers  of  doom! 
Lo — lo  your  revel, 

For  vengeance  I  come  ! 
Vengeance  on  him 

Who  hath  blighted  my  fame — 
Fill  his  cup  to  the  brim 

With  a  curse  without  name? 
Let  his  false  heart  inherit 

The  madness  of  mine, 
And  I  yield  ye  my  spirit. 
And  bow  at  your  shrine!" 
A  sounds — a  mingled  laugh  and  yell, 

Went  howling  fierce  and  far — 
A  redder  Jight  shone  through  the  dell, 
As  if  the  very  gates  of  hell 
Swung  suddenly  ajar. 

"  Breathe  then  thy  curse,  thou  daring  one," 

A  low,  deep  voice  replied — 
"Whate'er  thou  aekett  shall  be  done, 
The  burthen  of  thy  doom  upon 

The  false  one  shall  abide." 
The  maiden  stood  erect — her  brow 

Grew  dark  as  those  around  her. 
As  burned  upon  her  lip  that  vow 
Which  chrisliati  ear  may  never  know — 

And  the  dark  fetter  bound  her ! 
Ay,  there  she  stood— the  holy  heaven 

Was  looking  down  on  her — 
An  angel  from  her  bright  home  driven— 
A  spirit  lost  and  doomed  and  given 

To  fiend  and  sorcerer! 

And  changed— how  changed  I — her  aspect  grew 

Fearful  and  elvish  there ; 
The  warm  linge  from  her  cheek  withdrew, 
And  one  dark  spot  of  blood- red  hue 

Burned  on  her  forehead  fair. 

Wild  from  her  eye  of  madness  shone 

The  baleful  fire  within. 
As,  with  a  shrill  and  lilted  tone 
She  inade  her  fearful  purpose  known. 

Before  the  powers  of  sin  : 


"  [,et  my  curse  be  upon  him — 

The  fiiithless  of  heart! 
Let  the  siiiiJes  that  have  won  him 

In  frowning  depart! 
Let  his  last,  cherished  blossom 

Of  sym|jaihy  die. 
And  the  hopes  of  his  bosom 

In  shadows  go  by  I 
Ay,  curse  him — but  keep 

The  poor  boon  of  his  breath, 
'Till  he  sigh  for  the  sleep. 
And  the  quiet  of  death  ! 
Let  a  viewless  one  haunt  him 

^Vith  whisper  and  jeer, 
And  an  evil  one  daunt  him 
With  phantoms  of  fear ! 
Be  the  /iend  unforgiving 

That  follows  his  tread  ; 
Let  him  walk  with  the  living — 
Vet  gaze  on  the  dead  !" 
She  ceased. — The  doomed  one  felt  the  spcU 

Already  on  his  brain  ; 
He  turned  him  from  the  wizard-dell; 
He  prayed  to  heaven  ;  he  cursed «t  hell; 

He  wept — and  all  in  vain. 
The  night  was  one  of  mortal  fear; 

The  morning  rose  to  him. 
Dark  as  the  shroudings  of  a  bier, 
As  if  the  blessed  atm<i6phere. 

Like  his  own  soul,  was  dim. 
He  passed  among  his  fellow  men. 

With  wild  and  dreamy  air. 
For,  whisi)ering  in  his  ear  again 
The  horrors  of  the  midnight  glen. 
The  demon  found  him  there. 

And,  when  he  would  have  knelt  and  prayed. 

Amidst  his  household  band. 
An  unseen  power  his  spirit  stayed, 
And  on  his  moving  lip  was  laid 

A  hot  and  burning  hand  ! 

The  lost  one  in  the  solitude 

Of  dreams  he  gazed  upon. 
And,  when  the  holy  morning  glowed; 
Her  dark  eye  shone — her  wild  hair  flowed 

Between  him  and  the  sun  ! 

His  brain  grew  wild — and  then  he  died ; 

Yet,  ere  his  heart  grew  cold. 
To  the  gray  jmest,  who  at  his  side 
The  strength  of  prayer  and  blessing  tried, 

His  fearful  tain  was  told. 


ThGv'v(;l>ouiid  the  witch  with  raanyathong- 

The  holy  priest  is  near  lier; 
And  ever  as  she  moves  along, 
A  niurnnir  rises  hoarse  and  strong 

From  those  who  hate  and  fear  iier. 

She's  standing  up  for  sacrifice, 

Beneath  the  gallows-tree; 
The  silent  town  beneath  her  lies. 
Above  her  arc  the  summer  skies — 

Far  dfl'— the  quiet  sea. 

So  young — so  frail — so  very  fair — 

Why  should  the  victim  die? — 
Look  on  her  brow ! — the  red  stain  there 
Burns  underneath  her  tangled  hair — 

And  mark  her  tiery  eye! 

A  thousand  eyes  are  looking  up 

In  scorn  and  hate  to  her; 
A  bony  hand  hath  coiled  the  rope. 
And  yawns  upon  the  green  hill's  slope 

The  witch's  sepulchre ! 

Ha  !  she  hath  spurned  both  priest  and  book— 

Her  hand  is  tossed  on  high — 
Her  curse  is  loud — she  will  not  brook 
The  impatient  crowd's  abiding  look — 

Hark ! — how  she  shrieks  lo  die ! 

Up — up — one  struggle — all  is  done  ! 

One  groan — the  deed  is  wrought. 
W^o — for  the  wronged  and  (alien  one  ! — 
Her  corse  is  blackening  in  the  sun — 

Her  spirit — trace  it  not ! 
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Mr.  Poft  o?f  THB  Poets.— The  repetition  of  Mr. 
Edgar  Poe's  lecture  on  the  Poets  of  America,  would 
have  diawn  together  a  larse  auditory,  at  the  Society 
Library,  last  evening,  had  there  not  have  been  falling 
a  most  dismal  rain,  at  the  hour  appointed.  Aa  it  was, 
perhaps  the  audience  may  fairly  bs  said  to  have  mai-'e 
up,  in  diacrimicalion  and  respectability,  in  taste  and 
judgment,  what  it  lacked  in  numbers. 

Mr.  Poe  takes  strong  and  decided  grounds  upon 
every  subject  which  he  treats  of,  and  upoB  none  more 
strong,  decided,  racfaoel,  and  even  ultra,  thin  this  of 
Poetical  criticism.  Gifted  with  a  comprehension 
broad  and  acute,  and  with  a  temperament  not  overapt 
to  regard  ibings  on  the  sunny  or  silver  side  of  the 
shield,  and  having  acquired  quite  early  the  easily  won 
reputation  of  a  stem  and  uain:^u!gent  critic,  he  seems 
to  think  that  he  has  a  reputation  of  this  kind  to  keep 
up,  and  (bat  the  infujion  of  a  single  drop  of  "  the  milk 
of  humaa  kindness"  in  the  g^ll  of  bis  satire,  and  the 
viijegar  of  his  sarcasm,  would  be  to  make  him  faith- 
less to  the  high  trust  reposed  in  h.'m  by  his  countrymen. 
"  He  is  nothing,  if  not  critical,"  lite  another  lago,  and 
is  as  trucultnt  accordingly  to  his  victims,  without  re- 
gard to  sex  or  circumstance,  as  was  the  harsh  Vene- 
tian towards  the  gentle  Desdemona. 

Had  we  ro-..m  aud  time,  we  might  show  many  in 
stances  of  lots,  in  the  lecture  which  Mr.  foe  has  no5» 
twice  pronounced,  upon  the  Poets  of  our  country,  in 
this  city.  As  it  is,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
these  general  remarks  ;  hopng,  meanwhile,  that  be- 
fore he  concludes-his  labTs  in  the  field  of  literature, 
he  may  discern  more  of  the  flowers,  and  fewer  of  the 
weeds  which  grow  therein. 


THE  quaint  historian,  Diedrich  Knicker-   """'' 
bocker,  says  it  was  traditionary  in   his 
family,  that  when  the  worthy  Master  Hendrick 
Hudson  first  laid  eyes  npon  the  mnrvelons  mJ^^,,^™^, 
beauties  of  the  great  waters  which  now  bear  '.i^^^ 
his  honored  name,  astonishment  and  admira-  k^^^ 
tion  WTiiTig  from  his  taciturn  lips  the  remark-  [.--^^p 
able  exclamation,  "  See  there !"     That  the  j' >'^^^ 
susceptible  navigator  really  did  give  expres-  '  -'V^^ri! 
sion  to  his  unwonted  emotions  in  these  su- 
preme terms,  or  at  least  "in  words  to  that 
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effect,"  there  is  very  little  doubt;  inasmuch  as 
the  echo  thereof  has  never  ceased  to  be  heard 
among  the  hills,  through  all  the  two  and  a  half 
centuries  since  gone  by.  Indeed,  it  has  rung, 
and  is  ringing,  more  audibly  and  more  elo- 
quently every  passing  day;  for  enchanting  as 
was  the  vision  which  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the 
drowsy  skipper  of  the  Half-Moon,  when  the  prow 
of  that  adventurous  craft  was  first  turned  to- 
ward the  waters  of  the  unknown  river,  yet  from 
that  hour  to  this,  still  has  the  wonder  grown. 
The  mountains  yet  stand  in  their  ancient  dig- 
nity and  grandeur,  the  valleys  and  glades  wear 
their  old  sweet  smile,  and  the  floods  roU  on  in 
the  same  "simple,  quiet,  majestic,  epic  flow;" 
while  about  all  there  has  gathered  many  an 
added  grace. 

Time  has  embellished^ the  scene,  until  the 
silent  river  and  the  desert  shore  are  now  alike 
musical  with  the  ceaseless  hum  of  busy,  happy 
life ;  and  the  rose  blooms  and  breathes  every 
where  in  the  once  tracKless  forests.  Poetry  and 
romance  have  bewitcned  it  with  the  enchant- 
ment of  song  and  story,  and  history  with  thrill- 
ing memories  of  great  and  gallant  deeds ;  while 
at  this  day  there  is  rapidly  growing  around  it  a 
newer  and  yet  sweeter  charm,  in  its  close  asso- 
ciation with  the  actual  life,  the  dMiv  joys  and 
sorrows  of  many  of  those  gifted  oiTEs  whose  gen- 
ius and  works  have  endeared  their  names  to  our 
imaginations  and  hearts. 

It  is  amidst  these  charmed  scenes  that  our 
venerable  ex-President  Van  Buren  has  ex- 
changed the  uneasy  chair  of  state  for  the  apug 
fireside  seat  in  his  peaceful  retreat  of  Linaen- 


wold.  It  was  in  a  beautiful  home,  directly  i 
overlooking  the  Hudson,  and  commanding  the 
grand  panorama  of  the  Catskills,  that  the  la- 
mented painter  Cole  lived,  and  labored,  and 
died ;  and  where  these  noble  hills  first  bless  the 
sight  in  the  ascent  of  the  river,  are  the  broad 
lawns  and  slopes  of  Placentia,  where  that  vet- 
eran pioneer  in  our  literature,  Paulding,  is  pass- 
ing a  kindly  and  genial  age  in  elegant  seclu- 
sion among  kindred  and  friends.  Not  far  be- 
low him  is  the  pleasant  abode  of  Morse,  who 
has  snatched  the  lightning  to  bear  his  name  and 
fame  through  the  world.  Lossing,  the  amiable 
historian,  is  near  by.  Yet  below,  among  the 
Highlands,  a  whole  flock  of  singing  birds  have 
built  their  dainty  nests.  Here,  in  the  village  of 
Newburgh,  lived  the  landscape  gardener,  Dovni- 
ing,  to  whose  genius  the  river  owes  so  much 
of  its  horticultural  and  architectural  adornment. 
A  little  distance  southward  is  his  own  favorite 
creation,  the  picturesque  villa  at  Cedar  Lawn, 
the  residence  of  Headley.  Poor  Downing,  who 
was  an  ardent  lover  of  the  Hudson,  was  gazing 
upon  its  moonlit  charms  with  even  more  than 
his  wonted  delight,  as  he  sat  on  the  piazza  here, 
on  the  very  eve  of  the  fatal  day  which  gave  him 
so  early  a  grave  beneath  its  waters.  Between 
Cedar  Lawn  and  Newburgh  there  is  a  chai-m- 
ing  retreat ^once  the  home  of  the  painter  Dn- 
rand — and  in  the  immediate  vicinage  of  the  vil- 
lage, on  the  other  side,  Mr.  H.  K.  Brown,  the 
sculptor,  is  now  setting  up  his  household  gods. 
His  gifted  brother  of  the  chisel.  Palmer,  lives 
above  at  Albany.  On  his  broad  and  elevated 
mountain  terrace,  guarded  by  the  ever- watch- 
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ful  Storm-king,  and  peering  down,  down  upon 
crag  and  cascade,  Willis  holds  intimate  and  lov- 
ing companionship  with  Nature  at  Idlewild ; 
w^hile  on  the  opposite  shore,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Highland  group,  is  beautiful  UndercliflF,  the  abode 
of  his  friend  Morris.  The  quiet  studio  of  Weir 
stands  upon  the  grand  esplanade  of  West  Point, 
and  within  the  same  evening  shadow  of  the 
crumbling  walls  of  old  Fort  Putnam  is  the  isl- 
and home  of  the  fair  sisters  of  the  "  Wide,  Wide 
World."  Hereabout,  too,  lives  the  polished 
scholar  Gulian  C.  Verplanck.  Yet  further  be- 
low, and  looking  far  down  upon  the  broad  wa- 
ters of  the  Tappan  Sea,  is  Cedar-Hill  Cottage, 
the  savory  cusine  whence  come  the  dainty  viands 
of  the  Knickerbocker  "Table;"  while  yet  nearer  to 
the  city,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  live  and  re- 
count the  pleasant  incidents  of  their  simple  lives. 


Lower  yet,  at  Manhattanville,  within  the  limits 
of  the  great  city,  but  as  yet  unprofaned  by  its 
touch,  is  the  revered  resting-place  of  that  de- 
voted friend  of  the  feathered  world,  Audubon. 

Last,  and  perhaps  the  dearest  to  us  of  all 
these  household  names  which  come  so  grateful- 
ly to  our  remembrance,  doubling  the  charms  of 
the  scene  as  we  journey  up  the  fair  river,  is  that 
of  Irving,  who,  of  all  our  authors,  here  fittingly 
finds  a  home  amidst  the  altars  upon  which  he 
has  devoutly  ofifered  up  the  love  and  worship  of 
a  long  life,  and  upon  which  he  has  reverently 
placed  many  of  the  sweetest  fruits  of  his  gen- 
ius. 

The  Hudson,  he  says,  has  ever  been  to  him  a 
river  of  delight ;  and  here,  after  many  wander- 
ings, he  has  "  set  up  his  rest,"  thanking  God  that 
he  was  born  upon  its  banks,  and  brought  up  in 
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that  companionship  with  its  glorious  scenes, 
from  which  has  conic  so  much  of  what  is  best 
and  most  pleasant  in  his  nature.  It  is,  he  says, 
in  a  manner  his  first  and  last  love,  and  after  all 
his  seeming  infidelities  he  has  returned  to  it 
with  a  heart-felt  preference  over  all  the  other 
rivers  of  the  Avorld. 

Through  a  varied  life  passed  in  many  climes, 
he  has  ever  treasured  the  fondest  and  most  en- 
thusiastic remembrance  of  the,  scenes  which 
brightened  his  dawning  life,  and  which  now 
shed  a  mellow  radiance  upon  its  decline ;  and 
eloquent  expressions  of  this  noble  attachment 
are  to  be  found  e^'ery  where  throughout  his 
works,  though  written  afar  off,  now  in  one  land, 
jiow  in  another. 

Mr.  Ining  has  laid  his  hearth-stone  npon  the 
site  of  his  boyhood's  haunts,  and  amidst  the 
early  inspirations  of  his  muse ;  on  the  very  spot, 
indeed,  which  long,  long  ago  he  said  he  should 
covet,  if  he  ever  wished  "  for  a  retreat,  whither 
he  might  steal  from  the  world  and  its  distrac- 
tions, and  dream  quietly  away  the  remainder 
of  a  troubled  life."  Happily  he  has  not  reach- 
ed his  sighed-for  haven,  wTecfced  upon  the  rocks 
of  trouble  and  disappointment ;  for,  lat«r,  we  find 
him  writing  thence  in  a  spirit  of  glad  content: 
"  Though  retired  from  the  world,  I  am  not  dis- 
gusted with  it." 

Sunnyside,  the  apposite  and  familiar  name 
of  Mr.  Irving's  charming  cottage,  lies  hidden 
among  the  jealous  trees,  some  twenty-two  or 
three  miles  up  the  Hudson,  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  that  first  and  greatest  of  its  famous  expan- 


sions, the  Tappan  Bay.  It  is  a  region  scarcely 
less  beautiful,  though  not  so  striking  in  its  char- 
acter as  the  more  renowned  Highlands.  In  his- 
toric story  it  is  equally  rich,  and  far  more  so  in 
romantic  association. 

In  an  hour's  ride,  and  at  almost  any  hour, 
the  railway  will  convey  you  from  Ncat  York  to 
the  station  at  Ir\ington,  a  little  walk  below  the 
Sunnyside  Cottage ;  or  to  Tarrytown,  the  dis- 
tance of  an  agreeable  ride  above.  To  see  the 
setting  of  this  sparkling  little  jewel  of  a  home 
))roi)erly,  though,  j'ou  should  make  your  ap- 
proach by  water,  which  is  at  all  times,  in  the 
river  travel,  the  most  enjoyable  way.  One  gets 
but  a  very  inadequate  glimpse  of  the  beauties 
of  the  Hudson  by  the  railroad  route ;  indeed,  it 
seems  to  as  that  in  process  of  time  the  popular 
estimate  of  the  landscape  must  grow  to  be  very 
false  and  unjust ;  every  body  imagining  that  in 
their  railway  glance  they  have  learned  all  about 
the  subject,  when  really  they  remain  in  most 
profound  ignorance.  Even  the  voyage  of  the 
steamer  fails  to  give  one  a  fair  idea  of  the  scene. 
This  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  long  and  loving 
study,  afloat  and  ashore,  in  the  neighboring  val- 
leys, and  on  the  near  and  distant  hill-tops.  Ev- 
ery new  •visit  which  we  make  to  the  Hudson  as- 
sures us  that  we  have  it  yet  to  see. 

It  is  a  glorious  sight  which  greets  our  eyes, 
as,  leaving  the  noisy  city  wharf,  we  push  our 
way  through  the  crowding  sails  out  into  the 
broad  waters,  and  onward  toward  the  vailed 
meeting  of  the  distant  shores.  On  one  side 
stretches    the   seemingly  interminable   Island 
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City,  and  on  tlie  otlier  lie  the  suburban  villages 
and  villas  of  New  Jersey,  now  crowning  rocky 
heights,  and  now  nestling  by  the  river's  narrow 
marge,  until  we  reach  those  grand  columnal 
walls,  the  famous  Palisades,  happily  contrast- 
ed, in  all  the  journey  of  twenty  miles  to  the 
Tappan  Bay,  by  the  village  and  cottage-dotted 
slopes  of  the  opposite  shore.  The  Palisade 
rocks  form  the  speciality  of  the  landscape  in  this 
part  of  the  Hudson ;  and  so,  still,  in  all  the 
views  looking  south  from  the  vicinage  of  Mr. 
Irving's  dwelling.  They  are  admirably  seen 
from  the  shore  at  Irvington,  and  again,  over  a 
richly  cultivated  intervale,  from  the  hill  terraces 
above.  Both  situations  give  equally  attractive 
glimpses  of  the  river,  overlooking  that  tojx)- 
graphical  will-o'-the-wisp  Point-no-Point,  the 
villages  of  Irvington  and  Tarrytown,  and  the 
mystic  precincts  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  Three  miles 
away  across  the  wide  bay  are  the  busy  little 
towns  of  Nyack  and  Piermont,  Avith  their  back- 
ground of  bold  hills,  led  by  the  brave  Tower 
Rock.  Piermont  is  the  river  terminus  of  the 
great  Erie  Railway,  and  it  was  in  the  sanguine 
expectation  of  advantage  as  a  lighter  to  the 
freights  of  this  road  that  the  opposite  village  of 
Irvington,  once  Dearman,  was  laid  out.  It 
came  to  pass,  however,  that  the  Erie  highway 
found  an  outlet  elsewhere,  and  IrAington  re- 
mains to  this  day  but  little  more  than  it  was 
at  first — a  capital  beginning.  The  neighboring 
village  of  Tarrytown  has  drawn  off  all  its  springs 
of  local  business,  insomuch  that  it  possesses 
only  one  small  store,  and  not  eveii  an  apology 
for  a  hotel. 

TarrytOAvn,  in  the  reckoning  of  this  fast  age, 
is  an  ancient  burgh,  mossed  and  lichened  with 
old  traditions  and  historic  reminiscences.  Mr. 
Irving  tells  us,  in  his  "Legend  of  Sleepy  Hol- 
low," not,  he  says,  to  vouch  for  the  truth,  but 
to  be  precise  and  authentic,  "that  there  is  a 
story  that  in  the  olden  time  its  name  was  given 
to  it  by  the  good  housewives  of  the  adjacent 
country  from  the  inveterate  propensity  of  their 
husbands  to  linger  about  the  village  tavern  on 
market  days." 

Tarrytown,  and  all  the  country  round,  was  a 


region  of  stirring  incident  and  interest  in  the 
days  of  the  Revolution,  Then  it  was  scarcely 
less  bustling,  both  river  and  shore,  than  now, 
when  it  has  become  the  emirons  of  a  metropo- 
lis and  the  crowded  highway  of  commerce.  It 
lay  between  the  territory  of  the  enemy,  who 
occupied  the  city  and  island  of  New  York,  and 
the  patriot  forces  encamped  under  the  High- 
lands at  Peekskill,  and  was  the  ill-fated  Africa 
into  which  both  parties  carried  the  war,  under 
the  marauding  banners  of  the  chivalric  Skin- 
ners and  Cow  Boys,  claiming  to  sene  respect- 
ively under  carte  blanche  American  and  British 
commissions ;  and  with  such  zeal,  says  Mr,  Ir- 
ving, Avith  his  characteristic  pleasantry,  "  as  oft- 
en to  make  blunders,  and  to  confound  the  prop- 
erty of  friend  and  foe,  neither  of  them,  in  the 
heat  and  hurry  of  a  foray,  ha%ing  time  to  ascer- 
tain the  politics  of  a  horse  or  cow  which  they 
were  driving  off  into  captivity ;  or  when  wring- 
ing the  neck  of  a  rooster,  to  trouble  them- 
selves whether  h&crowed  for  Congress  or  ffing 
George." 

Here,  in  the  quiet  bay,  lay  the  armed  ships  of 
the  foe,  stealthily  watching  for  an  opportunity 
to  slip  through  the  guarded  pass  of  the  High- 
lands, and  thus  gaining  possession  of  the  riVer, 
to  open  a  communication  with  their  forces  in 
Canada.  With  what  anxious  hearts  must  not 
Washington  and  his  brave  men,  from  their 
threatened  position  above,  have  watched  the 
moves  of  this  deadly  game — so  nearly  lost 
through  Arnold's  treacherous  play.  It  was  in 
this  immediate  vicinity,  the  very  spot  now 
marked  by  a  monument  in  the  heart  of  Tarry- 
town, that  the  possession  of  the  river  was  se- 
cured to  the  patriots  by  the  timely  arrest  of 
Andrfe.  This  region  was  the  theatre  also  of  the 
closing  scene  of  the  sad  drama  thus  opened. 
Here,  just  across  the  river  at  old  Tappantown, 
hidden  from  view  by  the  intercepting  hills  of 
Piermont,  the  unfortunate  soldier  was  tried  and 
executed.  The  house  from  which  he  was  led  to 
the  gallows  is  still  in  good  condition,  and  is  now  a 
wayside  inn,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Old  Stone 
House  of  '76,"  We  nsited  it  last  summer  on 
the  occasion  of  a  ball  given  in  commemoration 
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of  the  "  capture."  Of  the  troubles  and  trials  of 
the  people  of  this  portion  of  the  river  when  the 
enemy's  ships  anchored  in  their  bays,  and  of 
other  revolutionary  incidents  of  the  vicinage, 
Mr.  Irving  gives  us  detailed  and  graphic  ac- 
counts in  the  second  volume  of  his  "Life  of 
Washington." 

In  "Wolfert's  Eoost"  our  author  narrates  an 
ancient  legend  of  the  Tappan  Sea,  so  pleasant 
in  itself,  and  so  marked  with  the  quiet  humor 
with  which  he  tells  such  a  story,  that  we  are 
tempted  to  repeat  it.  "  Even  the  Tappan  Sea," 
he  says,  "in  front  (of  Sunnyside),  was  said  to 
be  haunted.  Often  in  the  still  twilight  of  a 
summer  evening,  when  the  sea  would  be  as  glass, 
and  the  opposite  hills  would  throw  their  purple 
shadows  half  across  it,  a  low  sound  would  be 
heard  as  of  a  steady  vigorous  pull  of  oars, 
though  not  a  craft  was  to  be  descried.  Some 
might  have  supposed  that  a  boat  was  rowed 
along  unseen  under  the  deep  shadows  of  the  op- 
posite shores ;  but  the  ancient  traditionists  of 
the  neighborhood  knew  better.  Some  said  it 
was  one  of  the  whale-boats  of  the  old  water- 
guard,  sunk  by  the  British  ships  during  the  war, 
but  now  permitted  to  haunt  its  old  cruising 
grounds ;  but  the  prevalent  opinion  connected 
it  with  the  awful  fate  of  Rambout  Van  Dam,  of 


graceless  memory.  He  was  a  roystering  Dutch- 
man of  Spiting  Devil,  who,  in  times  long  past, 
had  navigated  his  boat  alone  one  Saturday  the 
whole  length  of  the  Tappan  Sea,  to  attend  a 
quilting  frolic  at  Kakiat,  on  the  western  shore. 
Here  he  had  danced  and  drunk  until  midnight, 
when  he  entered  his  boat  to  return  home.  He 
was  warned  that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  Sunday 
morning ;  but  he  pulled  off  nevertheless,  swear- 
ing he  would  not  land  until  he  reached  Spiting 
Devil  if  it  took  him  a  month  of  Sundays.  He 
was  never  seen  afterwards ;  but  may  be  heard 
plying  his  oars,  as  above  mentioned,  being  the 
Flying  Dutchman  of  the  Tappan  Sea,  doomed 
to  ply  between  Kakiat  and  Spiting  Devil  until 
the  day  of  judgment." 

With  this  peep  at  the  surroundings,  let  us 
now  look  for  the  cottage  itself;  for  it  must,  like 
its  occupant,  be  looked  for,  lying,  as  it  does,  like 
"modest  violet  in  hedge-row  hid,"  and  ventur- 
ing to  peep  out  from  its  timid  seclusion  only, 
as  Mr.  Irving  himself  describes  it,  "with  half- 
shut  eyes."  When  once  congratulated  upon 
the  absolutism  of  his  jealously-vailed  domain, 
"Yes,"  said  he,  in  his  pleasant  way,  and  strain- 
ing his  eyes  to  take  in  the  whole  wide  compass, 
to  wit,  the  little  tree-encircled  farm,  ' '  yes,  I'm 
monarch  of  all  I  survey  !" 
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The  most  imposing  view  (though,  as  we  have 
intimated,  it  is  not  the  cue  of  Sunnyside  to  he 
imposing)  is  that  of  the  east  side,  seen  in  our 
initial  picture,  and  approached  by  a  shady  lane, 
through  the  simple  but  characteristic  gateway 
beneath.  This  is  the  only  carriage  access. 
The  nearest  way  to  reach  it  from  the  station  at 
Irvington  is  on  the  railroad  track,  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  lawn  upon  which  the  cottage  stands. 
Among  our  pictures  is  a  view  of  this  approach, 
also  of  the  little  glimpse  of  the  south  end  or 
porch,  which  it  once  afforded  and  still  would,  if 
a  few  obscuring  boughs  were  to  be  trimmed 
away.  We  have  preserved,  too,  a  sketch  of  the 
rustic  stile  and  path  which  leads  from  the  rail- 
road up  the  bank,  and  opens  upon  that  part  of 
the  lawn  where  we  picked  up  our  picture  of  the 
north  and  west  side  of  the  cottage,  and  the 
group  of  vistas  up,  down,  and  across  the  river. 

It  is  a  sweet  scene  of  rural  simplicity  and 
comfort  which  is  disclosed  to  us  by  either  ap- 
proach ;  as  the  open  sunlit  lawn,  so  affection- 
ately embraced  by  its  protecting  trees  and  shrub- 
bery, which,  though  permitting  little  peeps  here 
and  there  from  within,  deny  all  vagrant  ob- 
servation from  without.  One  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve himself  as  thickly  surrounded  as  he  really 
is  here  bv  crowding  cottage  and  castle,  so  en- 


tire is  the  repose  and  seclusion  of  the  spot. 
Years  ago,  when  Mr.  Irving  first  took  up  his 
abode  at  Sunnyside,  he  was  all  alone  by  himself, 
yet  now  every  inch  of  the  adjacent  country  is 
gardened,  and  lawned,  and  villaed,  to  the  ex- 
treme of  modern  taste  and  wealth ;  yet  all  so 
charmingly  ■  under  the  rose,  that  you  always 
stumble  upon  the  evidences  unexpectedly,  as 
you  dreamingly  pursue  the  thicket-covered  and 
brook-voiced  wood-paths.  It  is  like  the  dis- 
covering of  birds'-nests  amidst  forest  leaves. 
Seen  from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river,  the 
whole  hillside  is  glittering  with  sun-tipped  roof 
and  tower,  but  like  the  Seven  Cities  of  the  En- 
chanted Island,  it  all  vanishes  as  you  approach. 
The  cottage,  with  its  crow-stepped  gables  and 
weathercocks  overrun  with  honey-suckle  and 
eglantine,  with  the  rose-vine  and  the  clinging 
ivy,  is  a  wonderfully  unique  little  edifice,  totally 
unlike  any  thing  else  in  our  land,  but  always 
calling  up  our  remembrances  or  our  fancies  of 
merrie  rural  England,  with  a  hint  here  and  there 
at  its  old  Dutch  leaven ;  in  the  quaint  weather- 
cocks, for  instance,  one  of  which  actually  veered, 
in  good  old  days  gone  by,  over  the  great  Vander 
Heyden  Palace  in  Albany,  and  another  on  the 
top  of  the  Stadt  House  of  New  Amsterdam.  A 
lady  would  be  apt  to  call  the  Sunnyside  cottage 
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"  the  dearest,  cosiest,  cunningest,  snuggest  lit- 
tle nest  in  the  •world."  Mr,  Irving  describes  it 
as  "a  little  old-fashioned  stone  mansion,  nil 
made  up  of  gable-ends,  and  as  full  of  angles  and 
corners  as  an  old  cocked  hat."  "It  is  said, 
in  fact,"  he  continues,  '*  to  have  been  modeled 
after  the  cocked  hat  of  Peter  the  Headstrong, 
as  the  Escurial  was  modeled  after  the  gridiron 
of  the  blessed  St.  Lawrence." 

A  gentleman  passing  up  the  river  before  the 
trees  had  so  entirely  obliterated  Sunnyside,  was 
told  by  an  intelligent  cicerone  that  Mr.  Inung 
had  brought  the  pagodaish-looking  tower,  on 
the  north  end,  from  the  ruins  of  the  Alhambra. 
It  is  cruel,  of  course,  to  destroy  poetic  beliefs, 
but,  to  be  conscientiously  exact,  we  mnst,  though 
it  pains  us,  confess  that  there  is  reason  to  think 
it  was  conceived  and  executed  by  a  Tarrj'towu 
carpenter,  all  unknown  to  fame. 

As  painters  are  given  to  using  their  wives  for 
models,  when  available,  so  perhaps  Sunnyside 
was  made  to  "sit"  for  our  author's  pleasant  pic- 
ture of  a  home  on  the  Hudson,  in  his  story  of 
"Monntjoy :"  a  home  "  full  of  nooks  and  crooks 
and  chambers  of  all  sorts  and  sizes;  buried 
among  willows,  and  elms,  and  cherry-trees,  and 
surrounded  ydih  roses  and  hollyhocks;,  with 
honey-suckle  and  sweet-briar  clambering  about 
every  window;  a  brood  of  hereditary  pigeons 
sunning  themselves  upon  the  roof,  with  the 
nests  of  hereditary  swallows  and  martins  about 
the  eaves  and  ehimnej's,  and  hereditary  bees 
humming  among  the  flowers."  As  in  this  ro- 
mantic homestead,  so  in  the  dreamy  atmosphere 
of  Sunnyside,  one  might  very  easily  invest  all 
the  scene,  as  <Rd  the  imaginative  Mountjoy, 
with  an  ideal  character  and  sentiment;  very 


naturally  Iran^^form  the  humming-birds  and  the 
bees  into  tiny  beings  from  fairy  land,  and  see 
their  dainty  homes  in  the  flower-cups,  and  long 
for  Kobin  Goodfellow's  power  of  transformation 
to  be  able  to  compress  his  foiTU  into  utter  little- 
ness ;  to  ride  the  bold  dragon-fly,  swing  on  the 
tall,  Ixjardcd  grass,  follow  the  ant  into  his  sub- 
terranean abode,  or  dive  into  the  cavernous 
depths  of  the  honey-suckle. 

Before  the  intrusion  of  the  railroad,  which 
has  profaned  so  much  of  the  river  shore,  the 
quiet  beach,  with  its  little  cove,  into  which  a 
rural  lane  debouched,  was  one  of  the  SMCCtest 
features  of  Sunnyside.  This  part  of  the  domain 
is  beautified  by  a  sparkling  spring,  draped,  like 
all  the  region  round,  as  we  shall  see  by-and-by, 
in  the  fairy  web  of  romantic  fable.  "  GeoflTrey 
Crayon"  tells  us,  in  his  patient  researches  into 
the  early  history  of  the  neighborhood,  that  this 
storied  Fj)ring  was,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties, imcstcd  with  rejuvenating  powers  by  one 
of  its  aboriginal  OA\-ners,  m  ho  was  a  might}*  chief- 
tain and  a  most  cunning  medicine-man ;  while 
the  old  Dutch  tradition  says  that  it  was  smug- 
gled over  from  Holland  in  a  churn  by  Femrae- 
tie  Van  Blarcom,  wife  of  Goosen  Garret  Van 
Blarcom.  "  She  took  it  up,"  says  the  worthy 
GeoflVey,  "by  night,  unknown  to  her  husband, 
from  beside  their  farm-house  near  Rotterdam ; 
being  sure  she  should  find  no  water  equal  to  it 
in  the  new  countrj- — and  she  was  right!"  Yon 
may  at  this  day  descend  the  gentle  slope  of  the 
green  lawn,  stej)  over  the  moss-grown  wall,  and 
pusliing  aside  the  protecting  tendrils,  yet  imbibe 
the  provident  widow's  Eotterdam  nectar;  but 
very  likely,  with  a  startling  whew  and  whiz, 
there  Mill  nish  past  you  engine  and  car,  shak- 
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ing  the  hills  around,  and  mortally  terrifying  all 
your  growing  fancies.  The  road  passes  so  near 
to  the  cottage,  though  entirely  hidden  from  view, 
as  to  drown  the  voices  within.  It  must  for  a 
while  have  been  a,  sore  annoyance  to  the  quiet- 
loving  Prospero  of  Sunnyside.  Happily  he  is  a 
philosopher — and  a  good-humored  one — as  well 
as  a  dreaming  romancer,  and  so  has  made  the 
best  of  it,  accepting  the  convenience  of  the  thing 
as  compensation  for  the  poetry  it  has  driven 
away.  It  serves  him  as  the  always  needed 
moral  of  the  skeleton  at  the  feast,  and  calls  hijn 
healthfully  back  to  mortal  mundane  fact,  when 
lawless  fancy  bears  him  too  far  away.  In  the 
best-tempered  view  of  the  matter,  however. 
Poetry  and  Steam  can  not  be  made  to  harmo- 
nize. They  will  always  give  each  other  the  cold 
shoulder. 

The  acres  of  Sunnyside,  all  told,  are  not  many; 
and  yet  so  varied  is  ^their  surface,  so  richly 
wooded  and  flowered,  and  so  full  of  elfish  wind- 
ing paths  and  grassy  lanes,  exploring  hillsides 
and  chasing  merry  brooks,  that  their  numbers 
seem  to  be  countless;  a  pleasant  deception 
greatly  aided  by  that  agreeable  community  of 
feeling  between  Mr.  Irving  and  his  neighbors, 
which  has  so  banished  all  dividing  walls  and 
fences,  that  while  you  think  you  are  roaming 
over  the  grounds  of  one,  you  suddenly  bring  up 
among  the  flower-beds  of  another.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  in  respect  to  the  beautiful  seat 
of  Mr.  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  nearest  to  Simnyside 
on  one  hand,  and  the  residence  of  Dr.  M*Vic- 
kar  on  the  other. 

The  woodland  of  Sunnyside  is  very  happily 
varied,  offering  every  variety  of  sylvan  growth, 
beech,  birch,  willow,  oak,  locust,  maple,  elm, 
linden,  pine,  hemlock,  and  cedar;  while  on  the 
the  lawns  are  evergreen  and  flowering  shrubs; 
and,  trailing  over  the  vagrant  walls  and  fences, 
honey-suckle,  rose,  trumpet-flowers,  and  ivy. 
rhe  latter  plant,  which  is  very  abundant,  is  of 
the  famous  stock  of  Melrose  Abbey.  The  gar- 
den, which  is  in  keeping  with  its  surroundings, 
is  watched  by  a  favorite  retainer,  for  whom  Mr. 


Irving  has  built  a  snug  cottage,  fronting  the 
la^vn  in  face  of  his  own  mansion.  This  little 
edifice  is  especially  interesting,  from  its  having 
been  designed  by  Mr.  Ii-ving  himself;  his  only 
venture,  he  once  told  us,  as  an  architect.  It 
brings  to  mind  that  only  published  example  of 
his  skill  as  a  painter,  the  outline  picture  of  the 
broad  Stratford  sexton  in  the  "Sketch-Book,"  so 
boldly  signed  "Geoffrey  Crayon,  del,"  He 
may  have  other  conceptions  in  his  portfolio,  for 
he  is  an  earnest  lover  of  the  pencil,  which  once 
disputed  with  the  pen  for  the  preference  as  the 
interpreter  of  his  fancies.  He  came,  indeed, 
long  ago,  very  near  being  able  to  repeat  the 
famous  boast,  ^^  Sono  andC  pUtore  !"  This  was 
during  his  first  visit  to  Europe,  when  he  fell  in 
with  Allston,  as  both  were  entering  the  earliest 
years  of  manhood.  As  they  rambled  together 
among  the  art-treasures  of  the  Old  World,  the 
thought,  he  says,  suddenly  presented  itself, 
"  Why  might  not  he  remain  there  and  turn  paint- 
er ?"  He  mentioned  it  to  his  friend,  who  caught 
at  it  with  eagerness,  and  offered  him  aU  the  assist- 
ance in  his  power,  with  enthusiastic  predictions 
of  success.  "I  promised  myself,"  he  says,  "a 
world  of  enjoyment  in  the  society  of  Allston, 
and  other  artists  with  whom  he  had  made  me 
acquainted,  and  pictured  forth  a  scheme  of  life 
all  tinted  with  the  rainbow  hues  of  youthful 
promise.  My  lot,  however,  was  differently  cast. 
Doubts  and  fears  gradually  cooled  over  my  pros- 
pects ;  the  rainbow  tints  faded  away ;  I  began  to 
apprehend  a  sterile  reality,  so  I  gave  up  the 
transient  but  delightful  prospect  of  remaining  at 
Rome  with  Allston  and  turning  painter."  We 
can  not  regret  this  early  disappointment  when 
we  think  of  the  happy  results  of  his  devotion  to 
the  more  successful  rival  art. 

We  have  referred  to  the  welcome  presence  at 
Sunnyside  of  the  picturesque  English-like  lane. 
Among  our  pencil  memoranda  the  reader  will 
find  two  illustrations  of  this  attractive  feature, 
looking  toward  and  from  the  little  cove  where 
lies  the  widow  Eemmetie's  wizard  spring.  We 
have  preserved,  also,  some  passages  in  the  merry 
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brooklet  which  trips  so  gayly  through  the  woods 
to  meet  the  river  at  their  rendezvous  by  the  cove. 
They  will  be  easily  found,  with  other  scenes  of 
the  same  type.  Our  picture  of  the  wood-path 
stile,  though  not  a  literal  portrait,  is  a  fair  ex- 
ample of  one  of  the  most  charming  features  of 
the  landscape. 

Separated  from  the  lawn  around  the  cottage 
by  the  belt  of  trees  in  which  stands  the  garden- 
er's dwelling,  is  another  open  area  occupied  by 
a  pretty  lakelet  "expansion"  of  the  brook — an 
echo  of  the  great  bay  beyond.  The  painter  gives 
unity,  and  harmony,  and  force  to  his  picture  by 
distributing  throughout  the  work  its  leading  sen- 
timent or  story  and  its  prevailing  color ;  so,  in 
the  artistic  composition  of  Sunnyside,  its  chief 
feature,  the  great  "  Mediterranean"  of  the  river, 
as  Mr.  Irving  calls  the  Tappan  Bay,  with  its 
fleet  of  white  sails  thick  as  the  passing  clouds, 
is  repeated  by  the  little  "  Mediterranean"  of  the 
brooklet  and  its  fleet  of  snowy  ducks. 

Before  we  relieve  the  reader's  impatience  to 
join  the  happy  circle  in-doors,  let  us  glance 
briefly  at  the  past  history  of  the  Sunnyside  cot- 
tage. In  his  own  serio-comico  description  of 
his  home,  Mr.  Irving  speaks  of  it  as  being  "one 
of  the  oldest  edifices,  for  its  size,  in  the  whole 
country;"  and  as,  "though  of  small  dimensions, 


yet,  like  many  small  people  of  mighty  spirit, 
valuing  itself  greatly  upon  its  antiquity. "  Pleas- 
ant are  his  fanciful  pictures  of  the  spot,  in  the 
old  fabulous  age  of  Indian  mle,  Avhen  "the  un- 
sophisticated inhabitants  lived  by  hunting  and 
fishing,  occasionally  recreating  themselves  with  a 
little  tomahawking  and  scalping."  And  divert- 
ing, too,  is  his  story  of  the  second  epoch  in  its 
history,  in  the  good  Dutch  days  of  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  that  hard- 
headed  hero's  privy  counselor,  Wolfert  Acker, 
who  inscribed  upon  its  walls  his  favorite  motto  of 
"Lust  in  Rust"  (pleasure  in  quiet),  and  thus  gave 
it  the  name  of  "  Wolfert's  Rust,"  afterward  cor- 
rupted into  Roost  "by  the  uneducated  who  did 
not  understand  Dutch ;  probably  from  its  quaint 
cock-loft  look,  and  from  its  having  a  weather-cock 
perched  on  every  gable."  The  next  lustrum  in 
its  life  was  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  when 
it  became  the  homestead  of  the  great  family  of 
the  Van  Tassels,  by  whose  name  it  was  Icnown 
down  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Irving  came  into 
the  possession,  and  baptized  it  "Sunnyside." 
The  valiant  Van  Tassel,  Mr.  Irving  tells  us, 
was  "a  flagitious  rebel"  in  the  war-time,  and 
his  Roost  was  a  pestiferous  den  of  the  ramp- 
ant marauders  of  the  region.  Indeed,  so  great- 
ly annoyed  were  the  enemy  by  the  machina- 
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tions  therein  concocted,  that  they  made  it  a 
special  mark  of  their  vengeance,  and  thumped 
it  into  a  more  fearful  effigy  of  a  cocked  hat  than 
ever. 

It  was  at  the  Roost  that  Diedrich  Knicker- 
hocker,  according  to  Mr.  Irving's  grare  story, 
fonnd  the  invaluable  state  papers  rescued  by  the 
thoughtful  and  patriotic  Wolfert  from  the  archives 
of  the  conquered  city  of  New  Amsterdam,  upon 
which  his  marvelous  History  of  the  Dutch  Dy- 
nasty was  built ;  and  here  he  pursued  his  eru- 
dite researches  in  the  very  room  which  is  now 
our  author's  sanctum. 

Katrina,  the  mischievons  heroine  of  the  Le- 
gend of  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  the  idol  of  the  rival 
swains  Ichabod  Crane  and  Brom  Bones,  was  of 
the  gallant  family  of  the  Van  Tassels,  and  the 
Roost  is  supposed  to  be  the  very  house  where 
was  given  that  famous  quilting  frolic,  in  return- 
ing from  which  the  ill-fated  Ichabod  was  so  re- 
lentlessly pursued  by  the  rollicking  Brom  Bones, 
nnder  the  awful  guise  of  the  Headless  Horseman, 
Here,  in  the  little  garden,  grew,  no  doubt,  the 
veritable  pumpkin  which  so  materially  assisted 
in  this  tragic  scene !  The  present  aspect  of  the 
old  church  toward  which  Ichabod  flew  for  sanc- 
tuary on  the  night  of  that  fearful  ride,  is  seen 
in  one  of  our  pictures. 

The  Roost  wore  its  old  Dutch  aspect  (of  which 
there  is  a  fi\ithful  drawing  extant)  when  Mr. 
Irving  purchased  the  domain.  The  alterations 
which  he  has  since  made  were  begun  in  1835, 
and  completed  in  the  autumn  of  the  following 
year,  at  which  time  he  took  possession. 

The  air  of  graceful  simplicity  and  cozy  com- 
fort which  so  strongly  marks  the  exterior  of  the 
Sunnyside  cottage,  is  felt  quite  as  vividly  within 
doors.  It  is  cut  up  into  just  such  odd,  snug 
little  apartments  and  boudoirs  as  the  rambling, 
low-walled,  peak-roofed,  and  gable-ended  out- 
side promises.  The  state  entrance  is  by  the 
porch  at  the  south  end ;  the  household  exit  is 
from  the  drawing-room,  across  the  piazza,  to 
the  la^vn  on  the  east  or  river  front.  It  is  on 
this  side  of  the  cottage  that  the  family  chat  or 
read  the  news  of  the  great  world,  away,  on  sum- 
mer days  and  nights.     On  the  north  side  of  the 
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drawing-room  there  is  a  delightful  little  recess, 
forming  a  boudoir  some  six  or  eightfeet  square, 
th'}  whole  front  of  which  is  occupied  by~ a  win- 
dow looking  across  the  lawn,  and  througli  the 
up-river  vista  chronicled  in  our  portfolio.  It  is, 
in  summer,  neatly  matted  and  furnished  with 
little  stands  of  books,  and  flowers,  and  statuettes, 
and  the  low-toned  walls  are  hung  with  drawings 
and  sketches  by  Leslie,  Stuart  Newton,  and 
others — mementoes  of  Mr.  Irving's  sojoumings 
and  friendships  in  England — with  some  of  Dar- 
ley's  admirable  etchings  from  Rip  Van  Winkle 
and  the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  It  is  a  little 
nook  which  you  would  set  down  at  once  as  un- 
der special  female  guardianship.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  veritable  chamber  haunted  by  the  sleepless 
ghost  of  the  young  lady  who,  the  tradition  eays, 
*'  died  somewhere  in  the  Roost  of  love  and  green 
apples." 

The  graceful  simplicity  which  marks  the  ap- 
pointments of  this  Lilliputian  sanctum,  is  seen 
through  all  the  furniture  and 
adornments  of  the  mansion.  The 
spirit  throughout  is  that  of  refine- 
ment without  affectation,  elegance 
without  display,  comfort  without 
waste. 

This  winsome  and  delicate 
frame  is  in  delightful  keeping 
with  the  picture  of  social  and  do- 
mestic life  within  it;  for,  though 
a  bachelor,  ]Mr.  Irving  has  not,  as, 
in  his  sweet  story  of  "The  Wife," 
he  tells  us  a  single  man  is  too  apt 
to  do,  "  run  to  waste  and  self-neg- 
lect ;  to  fancy  himself  lonely  and 
abandoned,  and  his  heart  to  fall 
to  ruin,  like  some  deserted  man- 
sion, for  want  of  an  inhabitant" 
On  the  contrary,  he  has,  happily,' 
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made  himself  "monarch  of  a  little  world  of  love" 
in  the  "domestic  endearments  of  the  kindred  he 
has  gathered  under  his  roof,  and  the  reverent 
affection  of  the  friends  who  share  his  generous 
hospitality." 

In  the  society  of  his  nieces,  who  have  long 
been  to  him  as  daughters,  and  of  their  father, 
his  elder  and  only  surviving  brother;  in  the 
companionship  of  tried  friends,  and  in  the  gen- 
ial pleasures  of  his  literary  occupations,  all 
sweetened  by  the  grateful  reminiscences  of  a 
long  and  eminently  useful  life,  his  little  home, 
let  us  hope,  is  to  his  own  heart  within  as  true  a 
"  Sunnyside"  as  it  is  to  the  world  without. 

We  have  yet  to  instance  beauties  and  har- 
monies in  our  charming  picture.  It  has  grown 
up  out  of  our  author's  own  heart,  and  both  in 
unity  and  in  detail  it  is  a  striking  reflex  of  his 
character,  and  even,  fanciful  as  the  parallel  may 
seem  to  be,  of  his  physique  and  manner.  In 
its  very  modest  yet  well-balanced  proportions 
we  see  his  figure  of  healthful  manliness,  though 
scarcely  reaching  to  the  middle  stature.  There 
is,  too,  about  the  odd  little  mansion,  an  air  of 
quiet,  true  dignity,  mingled  with  a  feeling  of 
sly  mischievousness ;  unconscious,  yet  observ- 
ant :  dreaming,  yet  wide-awake ;  silent,  yet  full 


of  thought,  which  al- 
ways reminds  us  of  cer- 
tain peculiarities  in  his 
movement  and  bearing, 
and  of  an  expression 
coming  from  his  habit 
of  inclining  his  head  al- 
ways a  little  to  one  side. 
There  is  about  the  cot- 
tage, as  about  himself, 
an  air  of  reserve,  with- 
out coldness,  which, 
while  cordially  inviting 
approach,  creates  in- 
stinctively and  willing- 
ly a  respectful  defer- 
ence. The  sweet,  sun- 
ny sentiment  of  his 
home  is  ever  seen  in 
his  genial  smile,  and 
his  kindly  and  benevo- 
lent nature  in  its  aspect 
of  cheerfulness  and  be- 
nignity; while  its  odd 
twists,  and  turns,  and 
unexpected  vagaries 
speak  of  the  quaint  and 
whimsical,  yet  refined 
and  delicate  humors  of 
his  character. 

Of  Mr.  Irving's  fra- 
grant    penchant     for 
dream-land,   to  which 
we  owe  his  exquisite 
fairy    tales    of   poetic 
superstition,  romance, 
and  chivalry,   there  is 
an  early  and  amusingly 
extravagant  hint  of  re- 
cognition in  Disraeli's  story  of  "Vivian  Grey," 
where  "Geoffrey  Crayon"  is  rallied   upon   a 
mood  so  obliviously  distrait  as  to  be  utterly  un- 
conscious of  being  transferred  by  his  waggish 
friends  from  one  party  of  pleasure  to  the  revels 
of  another.     His  humor,  cheerful,  gently  en- 
joyable, and  lasting,  rather  than  bold,  uproar- 
ious, and  transient,  giving  the  especial  charm 
to  another  class  of  his  imaginings,  runs  through 
all  his  every-day  conversation  and  gossip.     He 
was  once  alluding  to  the  passing  away  of  his 
years  and  youthful  strength,  when,  pointing  to 
the  twin  elms  framing  the  up-river  lawn  scene, 
which,  years  ago,  he  had  planted  with  his  own 
hand,  "  Those  trees,"  said  he  to  us,  with  a  quaint 
smile,  "I  once  carried  on  my  shoulder;  but  1 
could  not  do  it  now !" 

We  recognized  the  genial,  "golden-hearted" 
"Geofirey  Crayon"  of  our  old  stolen  midnight 
readings,  when,  talking  of  his  trees,  he  re- 
marked that  he  once  entertained  the  black-wal- 
nut and  the  butternut,  but  as  they  were  whining 
misanthropes,  who  cowardly  shed  their  autumn 
leaves  and  put  on  long  wintry  faces  while  all 
their  companions  were  lifeful  and  merry,  he  had 
turned  them  out.  "  I  banished  them,"  said  he, 
"as  incorrigible  croakers." 


Of  the  goodness  and 
loving-kindness  of  his 
heart  we  once  heard  a 
gentle  anecdote,  which  we 
hope  it  will  not  be  improp- 
er to  repeat.  Speaking  of 
the  growing  deafness  of 
his  favorite  brother,  who 
has  long  been  a  member 
of  his  family  circle  at 
Sunny  side,  "Alas!"  said 
he,  "  he  can  not  now  hear 
half  I  say  to  him ;  but, 
thank  God,  we  can  yet  see 
each  other!" 

In  his  professional  and 
private  life  Mr.  Irving  has 
ever  been  much  swayed  by 
a  constitutional  wayward- 
ness of  character,  now  in- 
dolent and  dreaming,  now 
impulsive  and  active.  * '  I 
have  wandered,"  he  says, 
in  his  character  of  "  Geof- 
frey Crayon,"  "through 
different  countries,  and 
witnessed  many  of  the 
shifting  scenes  of  life.  ■  I 
(!an  not  say  that  I  have 
btudied  them  with  the  eye 
of  a  philosopher,  but  rath- 
er  with    the    sauntering 

,!:;aze  with  which  humble  lovers  of  the  pictur- 
esque stroll  from  the  window  of  one  print-shop 
to  another;  caught  sometimes  by  the  delinea- 
tions of  beauty,  sometimes  by  the  distortions  of 
caricature,  and  sometimes  by  the  loveliness  of 
landscape."  In  his  preface  to  the  last  revised 
edition  of  the  "  Sketch-Book"  there  are  some 
confessions  of  this  humor  in  a  correspondence, 
referring  to  the  publication  of  that  work,  between 
himself  and  his  friend  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  is 
in  London,  long  years  ago,  asking  Scott's  coun- 
sel, which  he  intimates  is  especially  desirable 
to  him,  since  reverses  of  fortune  have  made  the 
successful  employment  of  his  pen  all-important. 
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THE  GAKDENEE'8   COTTAGE. 

Scott,  in  reply,  and  acting  upon  his  hint  at  ne- 
cessities, generously  proposes  to  him  the  office, 
in  his  gift,  of  editor  of  a  new  weekly  periodical 
then  about  to  be  established  in  Edinburgh,  with 
emoluments  to   the   amount  of  five  hundred 
pounds  sterling  per  annum,  and  the  prospect  of 
further  advantages.     Mr.  Irving,  in  declining 
this  tempting  gift,  says :   "I  feel  myself  pecu- 
liarly unfitted  fbr  the  situation  offered  to  me, 
not  merely  by  my  political  opinions,  but  by  the 
very  constitution  and  habits  of  my  mind.     My 
whole  course  of  life  has  been  desultory,  and  I 
am  unfitted  for  any  periodically  recurring  task, 
or  any  stipulated  labor  of  body  or  mind.     I  have 
no  command  of  my  talents,  such  as 
they  are,  and  have  to  watch  the 
varyings  of  my  mind  as  I  would 
those  of  a  weather-cock.     Practice 
and  training  may  bring  me  more 
into  rule ;  but  at  present  I  am  as 
useless  for  regular  sendee  as  one 
of  my  own  country  Indians  or  a 
Don  Cossack.     I  must,  therefore, 
keep  on  pretty  much  as  I  have  be- 
gun— writing  when  I  can,  not  when 
I  would.     I  shall  occasionally  shift 
my  residence,  and  write  whatever 
is  suggested  by  objects  before  me, 
or  whatever  rises  in  my  imagina- 
tion ;  and  hope  to  write  better  and 
more  copiously  by-and-by.     I  am 
playing  the  egotist ;  but  I  know  no 
better  way  of  answering  your  pro- 
posal than  by  showing  what  a  veiy 
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good-for-nothing  kind  of  being  I  am.  Should 
Mr.  Constable  feel  inclined  to  make  a  bargain 
for  the  wares  I  have  on  hand,  he  will  encour- 
age me  to  further  enterprise;  and  it  will  be 
something  like  trading  with  a  gipsy  for  the 
fhiits  of  his  prowlings,  who  may  at  one  time 
have  nothing  but  a  wooden  bowl  to  offer,  and 
at  another  time  a  silver  tankard."  This  va- 
grancy of  mind  he  seems  to  have  conquered, 
at  least  for  brave  intervals,  in  later  years;  oth- 
erwise we  should  not  now  possess  the  fruits  of 
tliose  sustained  and  laborious  efforts,  his  classic 
"Columbus,"  and  his  "Columbus  and  his  Com- 
panions," and  his  latest,  though  we  trust  not  his 
last  work,  the  "  Life  of  Washington,"  Still  he 
is  the  same  retiring  lover  of  quiet  and  seclusion 
as  of  yore,  shrinking  from  jwpular  remark,  and 
cherishing  an  especial  distaste  for  all  or  any 


active  participation  in  public  affairs.  Though 
it  is  said  that  once,  and  for  a  moment,  he  was 
moved  by  friendship  to  attend  a  political  meet- 
ing across  the  bay  from  Sunnyside,  to  take  the 
stump,  and  hurrah  for  "Tippecanoe  and  Tjier 
too!" 

Mr.  Ining  is  now  in  his  seventy-fourth  year, 
having  been  bom  on  the  3d  of  April,  1783,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  a  house  which  but 
lately  stood  on  what  is  now  the  comer  of  Will- 
iam and  Fulton  streets.  Ilis  father,  who  was 
a  native  of  Scotland,  and  his  mother,  an  En- 
glish lady,  had  settled  in  America  some  twenty 
years  before  his  birth.  He  is  the  youngest  of 
five  sous,  who  were  all  addicted  to  literary  pur- 
suits, excepting  the  one  who  now  lives,  witli 
his  daughters,  under  his  brother's  roof  at  Sun- 
nvsidc. 


William  Irving,  the  eldest  of  the  brothers, 
was  a  writer  in  the  famous  Salmagundi  papers, 
to  which  he  contributed  most  of  the  poetical 
pieces,  the  letters  and  verses  "  from  the  Mill 
of  Pindar  Cockloft."  He  was  a  member  of 
Congress  from  1813  to  1819,  and  died  in  1821. 
'*  He  was,"  say  the  Messrs.  Duyckinck,  in  their 
admirable  "  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Litera- 
ture," "  a  merchant  at  New  York,  with  the  char- 
acter of  a  man  of  -vvit  and  refinement,  who  had 
added  to  a  naturally  genial  temperament  the 
extensive  resources  of  observation,  and  a  fresh 
experience  of  the  world,  gathered  in  his  border 
life." 

Peter  Irving,  the  second  brother,  studied  and 
graduated  in  medicine,  but  never  practiced. 
He  established  and  edited  the  Morning  Chroni- 
cle newspaper ;  wrote  a  stirring  tale  of  piratical 
adventure  called  "  Giovanni  Sfogarro,"  and  as- 
sisted his  brother  in  the  conception  of  the  comic 
"Knickerbocker  History."     He  died  in  1838. 

Ebenezer  Irving  was  once  a  mercliant,  but 
has  long  since  retired  from  the  cares  of  busi- 
ness, and  is  now  one  of  the  family  at  Sunny- 
side.  His  son,  Theodore  Irving,  the  author  of 
"The  Conquest  of  Florida,"  was  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  History  and  Belles  Lettres  in  Geneva 
College,  and  afterward  at  the  New  York  Pree 
Academy.  He  is  now  an  Episcopal  clergyman 
in  Western  New  York. 

John  T.  Irving,  the  fourth  brother,  practiced 
the  profession  of  the  law  so  successfully  that  he 
rose  to  the  bench,  and  presided  over  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  in  New  York  for  seventeen 
years.    He  died  iu  1 838.     His  son,  John  Treat 
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Irving,  is  well  known  as  the  "Quod"  corre- 
spondent of  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  in  the 
coliunns  of  which  were  first  published  his  suc- 
cessful novels,  "The  Attorney,"  and  "Harry 
Harson,  or  the  Benevolent  Bachelor."  He  has 
written  also  a  series  of  spirited  "  Indian  Sketch- 
es"— reminiscences  of  an  expedition  to  the  Paw- 
nee tribes. 

The  intimation  which  this  glance  at  the  lit- 
eriiry  tastes  of  his  brothers  gives  us  of  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  Mr.  Irving's  boyhood  was 
passed  will  readily  explain  the  early  manifesta- 
tion of  his  love  of  books ;  and  the  classic-  char- 
acter of  the  volumes  which  then  happily  fell 
into  his  hands,  reveals  the  secret  of  that  pure, 
simple,  old-fashioned  art  which,  frora.  his  ear- 
liest efforts,  has  ever  marked  his  style.  His 
literary  debut  vas  made  in  1804^,  in. a  series 
of  essays  upon  the  manners,  amusernents,  and 
fashions  of  the  to'vvn  and  the  jirae,;  under  the 
signature  of  "Jonathan  Oldstyle."  rThey*  were 
contributed  to  his  brother's  paper;  liiQ  Morning 
Chronicle,  and  were  afterward  issued,  though 
without  his  approval,  in  pamplijet  form. 

His  career  had  thus  scarcely  begun  wnen  his 
health  failed,  and,  apprehensive  of  arpnlmonary 
complaint,  he  thought  it  necessarj'  to  remove  to 
the  south  of  Europe.     During  two  yearfe'  ram- 
bles amidst  the  natural  beauties  and  the  attractr 
ive  associations  of  many  lands — ^Prance,  Italy, 
Sicily,  Switzerland,  Flanders,  and  Holland — 
he  formed  that  attachment  to  the  Old  World 
which   at  another  time   led   him  from  home 
through  the  long  lapse  of  seventeen  years,  and 
again  for  an  intenal  of  four  years.     In  these 
residences  abroad  he  amassed  the  valu- 
able material  from  which  has  grown  so 
much  of  bis  literary  labor  —  the   Pic- 
tures and  Tales  of  English  Rural  Life,  in 
the  "  Sketch-Book"  and  "Bracebridgc 
Hall;"  the  Memories  of  Abbotsford  and 
of  Newstead  Abbey,  in   the  "Crayon 
Miscellany;"  the  "Tales  of  a  Travel- 
er;" and  the  volumes  relating  to  Colum- 
bus and  to  his  Companions,  to  Grana- 
da and  the  AJhambra.     Through  these 
works  are  scattered,  however,  many  of 
his  choicest  American  themes ;  proving 
that,  though  far  from,  he  was  not  un- 
mindful of  his  native  home. 

Before  going  abroad  he  began  the 
study  of  the  law,  which  he  resumed  on 
his  return  to  New  York  in  1806.  He 
was  the  same  year  admitted  to  the  bar, 
but  with  no  sequence,  as  he  never  prac- 
ticed the  profession.  We  soon  again 
find  him  in  the  literary  ranks,  contrib- 
uting, with  his  brother  William  Irving, 
and  his  friend  James  K.  Paulding,  to  the 
"Salmagundi,"  a  semi-monthly  journal 
of  "  wliimwhams  and  opinions,"  humor- 
ous and  satirical.  In  this  work,  whicli 
was  continued  during  one  year,  the  fol- 
lies and  fancies  of  the-  day  were  attack- 
ed with  such  amusing  and  effective  skill 
that  it  was  eagerly  looked  for  at  the  time, 
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and  is  referred  to  with  interest  now.  It  was 
the  most  popular  and  successful  American  pro- 
duction of  the  day,  and  in  its  rich  and  racy  hu- 
mor gave  clear  promise  of  the  genius  afterward 
developed  by  its  authors. 

Mr.  Irving's  next  appearance  was  two  years 
later,  in  1809,  with  that  most  unique  and 
surprising  volume  in  our  literature,  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker's  "History  of  New  York,  from 
the  Beginning  of  the  World  to  the  End  of  the 
Dutch  Dynasty ;"  which  at  once  elevated  the 
author  to  the  first  rank  among  native  writers. 
It  opens  with  such  profound  Dogberry  gravity 
that  no  wonder  the  unsophisticated  reader,  not 
forewarned,  took  it  seriously  at  its  word  until 
its  irresistible  drollery  grew  too  rampant  to  be 
longer  masked.  A  story  is  told  of  a  solemn 
judge  who  smuggled  a  copy  of  the  work  into 
court,  and  actually  collapsed  over  it  while  upon 
the  bench.  In  his  preface  to  the  revised  edi- 
tion of  the  work,  the  author  explains  all  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  ■wi'itten  ;  how 
it  was  his  first  intention  simply  to  parody  a 
pretentious  Guide-Book  to  the  City,  and  "to 
burlesque  the  pedantic  lore  displayed  in  certain 
American  works ;  how,  as  his  material  extend- 
ed, he  found  that  he  should  have  enough  to  do, 
if  he  confined  himself,  as  he  did,  to  the  period 
of  the  Dutch  ascendency  only ;  and  how,  in  his 
droll  pictures  of  our  phlegmatic  fathers,  he  was 
only  in  fun,  and  meant  no  offense  to  the  gen- 
eral." When  he  found,  he  says,  "how  few  of 
his  fellow-citizens  were  aware  that  New  York 
had  ever  been  called  New  Amsterdam,  or  had 
ever  heard  of  the  names  of  its  early  Dutch  gov- 


ernors, or  cared  a  straw  about  their  ancient 
Dutch  progenitors,"  the  matter  broke  upon  him 
"as  the  poetic  age  of  the  city;  poetic  from  its 
very  obscurity ;  and  open,  like  the  early  and 
obscure  days  of  ancient  Rome,  to  all  the  em- 
bellishments of  heroic  fiction."  And  so  well 
has  he  availed  himself  of  the  "  doubt  and  fable" 
of  his  theme,  that  he  has  created  pictures  and 
scenes  which  will  forever  remain  pleasurably 
associated  with  all  the  local  recollections  of  the 
Gothamites.  So  happily  did  he  hit  the  popular 
fancy,  that  "Diedrich  Knickerbocker"  has  al- 
most become  the  tutelary  saint  of  his  native 
city ;  the  people,  generally,  are  Knickerbockers ; 
they  eat  Knickerbocker  ices  and  Knickerbock- 
er oysters,  travel  in  Knickerbocker  coaches  and 
Knickerbocker  steamboats,  read  Knickerbocker 
magazines,  pray  in  Knickerbocker  halls,  and, 
by-and-by,  will,  no  doubt,  go  to  Knickerbocker 
graves,  in  hope  of  a  Knickerbocker  heaven. 
The  "good-humor  and  good  fellowship"  which 
the  History  inspires  is  made  to  sweeten  many 
healthful  pills  of  needed  satire  and  sage  in- 
struction ;  for  there  are,  and  always  will  be,  the 
world  over,  many  dreaming  Oloffes,  and  doubt- 
ing Walters,  and  testy  Williams,  and  head- 
strong Peters. 

The  Knickerbocker  completed,  we  find  the 
current  of  our  author's  literary  life  subsiding  for 
a  while,  with  here  and  there  only  a  sparkling 
bubble ;  among  them  a  Biographical  Sketch  of 
Campbell,  written  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
poet's  brother — who  was  then  residing  in  New 
York — to  help  the  sale  of  an  American  edition 
of  "  O'Connor's  Child,"  just  received  from  Lon- 
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don.  This  paper  led  afterward  to  a  pleasant 
acquaintance  between  the  American  and  the 
English  author. 

In  this  interval  of  repose  Mr.  Irving  entered 
into  commercial  life,  as  a  silent  partner  of  two 
of  his  brothers ;  but  the  second  war  with  Great 
Britain  soon  following,  he  became  infected  with 
the  popular  enthusiasm,  and  assumed  the  edi- 
torship of  the  Analectic  Magazine,  in  Philadel- 
phia, for  which  he  wrote  a  series  of  succinct 
and  elegant  biographies  of  the  American  Naval 
Captains.  His  patriotic  feelings  not  finding 
sufficient  vent  through  the  quiet  channel  of  the 
pen,  he  seized  the  sword,  and  donned  the  epau- 
let, in  the  character  of  aid-de-camp  and  mili- 
tary secretary  to  Governor  Tompkins,  of  New 


York,  and,  for  a  while,  was  honorably  known 
as  "  Colonel  Irving." 

Among  the  commercial  disasters  caused  by 
the  war,  was  the  destruction  of  the  house  of 
"Irving  and  Brothers,"  which  suddenly  cast 
our  author — who  had  gone  to  England  on  the 
business  of  his  firm  when  peace  was  restored — 
once  more  upon  his  literary  resources.  He  now 
prepared  to  bring  out  his  "Sketch-Book,"  for 
which  he  had  gathered  already  so  much  mate- 
rial in  his  experience  and  observation  of  En- 
glish life  and  manners.  Some  portions  of  the 
work  had  been  already  published  in  America, 
and  the  apprehension  of  a  piratical  edition  in 
London,  where  they  had  attracted  very  favora- 
ble notice,  accelerated  his  measures  for  their 
issue  by  himself,  and  for  his  own  advantage. 
It  was  this  occasion  that  produced  the  passages 
of  correspondence  with  Scott  to  which  we  have 
previously  referred.  Not  finding  such  a  pub- 
lisher as  he  desired,  he  determined  to  print  at 
his  own  cost  and  risk ;  but  afterward,  through 
the  mediation  of  Sir  Walter,  Mr.  Murray  was 
induced  to  take  hold  of  it ;  which  he  did  with 
so  much  success  that  he  gave  the  author  two 
hundred  pounds  in  addition  to  a  like  sum  which 
he  had  already  paid  for  the  copyright.  This 
charming  budget  of  tales — the  most  read,  per- 
haps, of  all  Mr.  Irving's  works — gives  us  every 
example  of  those  excellences  of  theme,  thought, 
treatment,  and  style  which  have  made  his  fame. 
It  touches  all  chords  of  feeling,  from  the  most 
riant  humor  to  the  tenderest  pathos.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  it  instantly  made  its  way 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  containing,  as  it  does, 
among  its  gems,  those  masterly  expressions  of 
gentle  emotion,  the  "Wife"  and  the  "Broken 
Heart,"  and  the  immortal  legends  of  "  Rip  Van 
Winkle  and  "  Sleepy  Hollow."  His  peaceful 
little  valley,  made  forever  famous  as  the  scene 
of  the  last-mentioned  faiic;y,  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  features  of  the  landscape  about  the 
author's  home.  Apart  from  its  romantic  iasso- 
ciations,  it  is  a  most  interesting  spot;  one  in 
which  the  visitor  might  easily  dream  dreams 
for  himself,  if  they  were  not  already  served  to 
his  hand.  In  our  explorations  of  its  quiet 
lawns  and  glens  we  were  surprised  to  note  the 
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Ilteraloess  with  which  Mr.  Irving  had  sketched 
its  features.  In  the  close  portraiture  we  could 
scarce  persuade  ourself  that  the  lank  Ichabod 
and  his  mischievous  urchins,  the  malicious  Brom 
Hones  and  the  blooming  Katrina,  were  only 
]»hantasies  of  the  brain ;  for  there,  before  our  vei-y 
eyes,  lay  the  brook  and  the  bridge  over  whicli 
old  Gunpowder  bore  his  terrified  master  on  that 
eventful  night  when  he  was  so  relentlessly  pur- 
sued by  the  ghostly  Hessian  ;  and  yonder,  on  tlic 
hill,  stood  the  old  church  toward  wliich  he  fled  for 
sanctuary.  There,  too,  was  the  homestead,  or 
"castle,"  of  the  once  mighty  family  of  the  Pliil- 
ipsens,  its  ancient  walls  and  cliimneys  reflected 
in  the  briglit  waters  of  the  Pocantico;  and  hid- 
<len  away  in  one  of  the  most  secluded  haunts 
of  the  same  lovely  stream,  far  up  in  the  myste- 
rious vallnv,  Ave  heard  the  clank  of  the  wheel  of 
"Carl's  Mill." 

Besides  the  descriptions  of  the  Hollow  wliich 
are  given  in  the  legend,  wc  find  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  "  Wolfert's  Koost"  much  poetic  his- 
tory. There,  Mr.  Irving  tells  us  how  the  region 
won  its  somnolent  name  from  a  charm  laid  by  a 
rival  chieftain  upon  its  ancient  people — a  charm 
so  potent,  tliat  they  sleep  among  the  rocks  and 
recesses  to  tliis  day,  with  their  bows  and  anows 
beside  them.  " Often,"  he  says,  "in  secluded 
parts  of  tlie  valley,  where  the  stream  is  over- 
hung by  dark  Avoods  and  rocks,  the  plowman, 
on  some  calm  and  sunny  day,  as  he  shouts  to 
his  oxen,  is  surjirised  at  hearing  faint  shouts 
from  the  hillsides  in  reply;  being,  it  is  said, 
the  spell-bound  warriors,  who  half  start  from 
their  rocky  couches,  and  grasp  their  weapons, 
but  sink  to  sleep  again."  "  Carl's  Mill"  figures 
in  our  author's  fancies  as  the  haunted  house,  oc- 
cupied by  an  old,  goblinish-looking  negro,  from 
whom,  he  says,  Died  rich  Knickerbocker  glean- 
ed, as  he  chatted  with  him  on  the  broken  mill- 
stone, many  valuable  facts,  and  among  them 
"the  surprising  though  true  story  of  Ichabod 
Crane"  itself.  The  old  chmch  of  Sleejjy  Hol- 
low was  once  a  pure  specimen  of  the  good,  solid 
Dutch  architecture,  but  of  late  years  its  harmony 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  incongruous  addition 


of  a  Greek  portico.  In  speaking  of  this  ancient 
relic,  in  the  droll  cha])ters  from  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  Mr.  Irving  says  that  it  was  once 
graced  by  two  weather-cocks, "  one  perched  over 
the  belfry  and  the  other  over  the  chancel.  As 
\isual  with  ecclesiastical  weather-cocks,  each 
pointed  a  difi'erent  way,  and  there  was  a  per- 
petual contradiction  between  them  on  all  points 
of  'vindy  doctrine  ;  emblemalic,  alas  !  of  the 
Christian  propensity  to  schism  and  controversy." 
"The  drowsy  influence,  too,  of  Sleepy  Hol- 
low," he  adds,  "was  apt  to  breathe  into  the  sa- 
cred edifice ;  and  now  and  then  an  elder  might 
be  seen  with  his  handkerchief  over  his  face  to 
keep  oflfthe  flies,  and  apparently  listening  to  the 
dominie,  but  really  sunk  into  a  summer  slum- 
ber, lulled  by  the  sultiy  notes  of  the  locusts 
from  the  neighboring  trees." 

But  lest  we  too  catch  "the  witching"  influ- 
ence of  the  air,  which  l^Ir.  Irving  assures  us 
still  affects  all  who  enter  the  wizard  valley,  we 
will  hasten  to  make  our  way  out,  and  resume 
the  record  of  our  author's  literary  achievements, 
which  our  long  digression  has  so  iiTclevantly  in- 
terrupted. 

!Mr.  In'ing's  next  volumes,  written  in  Paris, 
were  those  of  "  Bracebridge  Hall."  This  work  is 
a  continuation  of  the  "  Sketch-Book,"  es];ecially 
of  those  portions  dealing  with  English  rustic  life, 
manners,  and  pastimes,  of  which  it  presents  pic- 
tures never  rivaled  by  England's  own  best  paint- 
ers. Our  pleasant  Christmas  introduction  to 
the  hearty  old  Squire  and  liis  factotum,  Jfastei* 
Simon,  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Sketch-Book,"  made 
us  glad  to  improve  their  genial  acquanilance  and 
tliat  of  their  worthy  neighbors.  General  Harbot- 
tle  and  Master  Ready  Money  Jack  Tibbetts,  un- 
der the  frank  and  hospitable  roof  of  Bracebridge 
Hall. 

We  next  find  Sir.  Irving  wandering  along  tl^e 
Khine,  and  among  the  German  capitals ;  win- 
tering in  Dresden  in  1822,  and  back  again  the 
following  year  to  Paris.  In  1824  he  published 
the  "  Tales  of  a  Traveler,"  which  provoked  some 
fault-finding  by  the  English  critics,  who  had  be- 
come tired  of  calling  Aristides  the  Just.    These 
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envious  shafts,  however,  proved  very  harmless, 
for  the  public  verdict  declared  the  author's  orig- 
inal and  rare  genius,  well  sustained  in  the 
strange  stories  of  the  Nervous  Gentleman,  in 
graphic  pictures  of  literary  life  found  in  the  Ex- 
periences of  Buckthorne  and  his  Friends,  in  the 
romantic  episodes  in  Italian  life,  and  in  the  novel 
character  of  American  tradition  and  adventure. 
Moore,  who  during  the  preparation  of  this  work 
was  with  the  author  in  Paris,  says,  in  his  Diary, 
tliat  the  publisher,  Murray,  purchased  it  at  the 
jjrice  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  and  would  have 
given,  if  it  had  been  asked,  two  thousand  pounds, 
'.riie  poet  also  expresses  his  surprise  at  the  ra- 
l)idity  with  which  it  was  Avritten — one  hundred 
and  thirty  printed  pages  having  been  made  in  the 
brief  space  of  ten  days.  This  must  have  been 
during  one  of  Mr.  Irving's  happiest  moods ;  for, 
as  a  general  thing,  we  believe  that  literary  com- 
position is  a  slow  and  careful  process  with  him. 
His  is  the  laborious,  though  unseen  art,  which 
conceals  art. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Irving's  reputation  had 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  his  works,  which  had 
become  in  universal  demand,  were  translated 
into  all  the  languages  of  the  Continent.  In  1826, 
two  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  "  Tales  of 
a  Traveler,"  he  went  to  Spain,  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  Madrid.  Here,  availing  himself 
of  the  important  series  of  documents  then  re- 
cently collected  by  Navarrete,  he  prepared  his 
elegant  and  classic  "  History  of  the  Life  and 
Voyages  of  Columbus,"  and  afterward  of  the 
"Discoveries  and  Voyages  of  Columbus's  Com- 


panions." The  first  of  these  works  gained  for 
him  the  compliment  from  George  the  Fourth  of 
one  of  two  fifty-guinea  gold  medals  which  that 
king  had  offered  for  eminence  in  historical  com- 
position. So  well  suited  to  the  turn  of  his  mind 
was  the  dramatic  and  adventurous  spirit  of  the 
age  and  land  of  Columbus,  that  his  task  was 
one  of  love ;  and  without  prejudice  to  philos- 
ophy and  fact,  his  nan-atives  have  all  the  charms 
of  a  tale  which  is  told. 

So  completely,  indeed,  was  his  imagination 
taken  with  the  romance  of  his  theme,  that  he 
was  led  to  give  further  expression  of  his  interest 
in  a  "Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada," 
and  an  exploration  of  the  poetic  marvels  of  the 
Alhambra.  Following  Columbus,  as  he  did, 
step  by  step,  in  his  close  attendance  upon  the 
Spanish  monarchs,  in  court  and  camp,  through 
all  the  changing  scenes  of  the  Moorish  war,  up 
to  the  final  catastrophe  before  the  walls  of  the 
Moslem  capital,  he  had,  like  him,  become  al- 
most an  eye-witness  of  the  scenes  he  was  called 
upon  to  narrate.  Thus,  in  the  "Chronicle," 
while  truthfully  detailing  historical  events,  he 
has  yet  draped  all  in  the  airy  garb  of  romance ; 
and  from  the  "Alhambra,"  that  fountain  of  po- 
esy, where  he  was  less  fettered  by  the  sober 
shackles  of  Fact,  and  his  fancy  had  freer  play, 
he  has  drawn  wells  of  winsome  story  even  plus 
Arabe  quHen  Arable.  In  this  Spanish  Sketch- 
Book,  as  it  has  been  called,  we  read  the  tales 
of  dauntless  chivalry,  bold  emprise,  generous 
valor,  and  devoted  love,  as  though  we  were, 
like  the  poetic  Moslems  of  old,  listening  to  the 
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mingled  speech  of  mystic  bard  and  falling 
fountain. 

la  1829  Mr.  Irving  was  awakened  from  liis 
dreams  in  the  ruined  halls  of  the  Alhambra, 
where  he  had  passed  three  happy  months,  by  a 
call  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of  Legation  to  the 
American  embassy  in  London.  This  unsolicit- 
ed ofEce  he  filled  until  the  Minister,  Mr.  M'Lane, 
returned  home,  when  he  was  left  for  a  while  as 
Chanjd  (T Affaires.  In  his  diplomatic  character 
he  officiated  at  the  coronation  of  "WiUiam  the 
Fourth,  and  he  received  from  that  monarch  and 
the  royal  family,  as  well  as  from  various  distin- 
gnished  personages  of  the  court,  many  marks  of 
high  esteem. 

At  this  time,  too,  the  English  University  at 
Oxford  conferred  upon  him,  in  compliment  to 
his  genius,  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  This 
distinction  he  received  in  person,  and  amidst 
the  cordial  acclamations  of  the  students  and 
graduates,  and  of  a  brilliant  and  learned  as- 
semblage. 

In  1S32  he  retiimed  home  fram  his  second 
residence  in  Europe,  which  had  lasted  seventeen 
years.  The  fime  which  he  had  acquired  in 
this  long  inten-al  won  him  the  heartiest  recej)- 
tion  from  his  countrymen.     The  public  enthu- 


siasm was  indeed  so  great,  that,  had  it  so  pleased 
him,  his  tour  through  his  native  land,  which 
soon  followed,  might  have  been  one  continued 
and  most  sincere  ovation.  From  this  display, 
however,  he  uatmally  shrunk,  declining  all  in- 
vitations save  one  to  a  public  dinner  in  his  own 
city  of  New  York. 

From  the  journeys  in  the  United  States  which 
Mr.  In'ing  made  soon  after  his  return  home, 
and  especially  from'  his  rambles  over  the  prai- 
ries and  wildernesses  of  the  Far  West,  have 
gro>Mi  his  "  Tour  on  the  Prairies,"  embodied  in 
the  revised  and  uniform  edition  of  his  works 
recently  published  by  Putnam ;  in  the  "Cray- 
on Miscellan}',"  his  "Adventures  of  Captain 
Bonneville,"  and  the  "Astoria"  narrative.  In 
these  works,  all  marked  by  the  author's  habit- 
ual elegance  and  grace  of  st3le,  we  have  strik- 
ing pictures  of  the  wild  trapper-life  and  ad- 
venture of  our  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  re- 
gions. 

In  1837  and  1840  Mr.  Irving  contributed,  at 
intervals,  to  the  columns  of  the  Knickerlocl-o- 
Magazine.  Among  these  papers  are,  "  The 
Early  Experiences  of  Ralph  Ringwood,"  and 
"  Mountjoy ;  a  Passage  in  the  Life  of  a  Castle- 
builder,"  which,  with  other  stray  waifs  from  the 
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English  annuals  and  elsewhere,  have  been  re- 
cently collected  and  published,  under  the  title 
of  "Wolfert's  Koost."  In  the  little  sketch  of 
*'  The  Creole  Village,"  in  this  volume,  he  claims 
to  have  first  used  the  now  common  phrase,  "the 
almighty  dollar;"  and  as  the  expression,  he 
says,  "has  been  questioned  by  some  as  savor- 
ing of  irreverence,  he  owes  it  to  his  orthodoxy 
to  declare  that  no  irreverence  was  intended  even 
to  the  dollar  itself,  which  he  is  aware  is  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  an  object  of  wor- 
ship." 

Among  his  latest  published  works  is  his  lov- 
ing life  of  his  favorite  author.  Goldsmith,  to 
whose  genius  his  own  has  been  so  often  and  so 
appositely  compared,  and  his  history  of  ' '  Ma- 
homet and  his  Successors,"  another  wave  from 
the  flood  of  his  Moslem  researches. 

In  February,  1842,  he  made  his  third  and  last 
visit  to  Europe,  where  he  passed  four  years  in 
the  honorable  position  of  American  Minister  at 
the  court  of  Madrid.  Since  his  return  he  has 
lived  at  the  homestead  made  so  attractive  in  his 
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works  as  "Wolfert's  Koost,"  and  now  so  grace- 
fully known  to  us  as  Sunnyside. 

Here  he  is  at  present,  industriously  employ- 
ed upon  his  "Life  of  Washington."  The  pub- 
lication of  this  noble  work  was  commenced  dur- 
ing the  past  year  (1855).  Three  volumes  have 
been  already  issued,  in  which  the  charmed  read- 
er is  led,  with  never-flagging  interest,  through 
the  varied  and  eventful  scenes  of  the  Revolution. 
The  fourth  and  last  volume,  which  it  is  understood 
will  be  devoted  to  the  Presidential  life  of  his 
hero,  will,  no  doubt,  be  very  soon  completed. 

There  is  a  pleasant  and  authentic  anecdote 
about  the  presentation  of  oiir  author,  when  a 
child  in  arms,  to  Washington.  "May  it  please 
your  Excellency,"  said  his  nurse,  following  the 
General  into  a  Broadway  shop,  "here's  a  bairn 
that  was  named  after  ye !"  Whereupon  he 
placed  his  hand  kindly  on  the  boy's  head,  and 
prayed  God  to  bless  him ;  thus  perhaps  exor- 
cising the  malign  influence  popularly  supposed 
to  accompany  the  inheritance  of  a  great  name. 
As  Washington  was  the  political,  so  is  his  name- 
sake the  literary  Father  of  his 
_,  country. 

The  scope  of  our  paper  has 
permitted  a  brief  allusion  only 
to  the  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Irving's  genius — to  the  fresh- 
ness and  fullness  of  his  inven- 
tion—  to  the  individuality  of 
his  conceptions  —  to  his  rich 
poetic  fancy  —  to  his  catholic 
sympathies,  reaching  the  heart 
in  all  its  moods,  from  heart}- 
mirth  to  pensive  sentiment — 
to  the  simplicity,  good  sense, 
honesty,  and  manliness  of  his 
thought — all  heightened  by  the 
marvelous  ease  and  grace  of 
his  "mellow,  flowing,  softly 
tinted  style;"  and  to  that  ever- 
present  charm  of  personality, 
which,  as  he  himself  says  of 
Goldsmith,  "seems  to  bespeak 
his  moral  as  well  as  his  intel- 
lectual qualities,  and  makes  us 
love  the  man,  at  the  same 
time  that  we  admire  the  au- 
thor." 

Thus  have  we  peeped  into 
the  pleasant  face  of  Sunny- 
side,  and  conned  the  magic  by 
which  it  has  bewitched  the  pub- 
lic heart.  Long  after  its  mod- 
est walls  shall  have  crumbled 
away  will  the  charm  cling  to 
its  memory,  for  its  associations 
with  one  who,  building  always 
upon  the  true  foundations  of 
life  —  Truth  and  Beatity — has 
reared  to  himself  a  perpetual 
and  fragrant  altar  in  the  pan- 
theon of  the  world's  litera- 
ture. 


(5) 

VISIT  TO   SUWNY3IDE. 


Coiitluunncc  of  letter  to  Moritii  descriptive  ol 
■a  day  -viltli  AVasIilnKton  Ii-vIiir— Impression 
of  his  nppcarnncc— Visit  to  UU  library— Ills 
dcsic  nuU  blot(ltig<-slic<-t— Conversation  for  a 
half  honr— liltci-ni-y  liabltu— >Iotlcy's  «  Datuli 
Republic"— Feeling  as  to  his  OM'n  iioiv  books 
bcfoi-c  flicy  ivcrc  rcvlcivcrt— Illstoi-y  of  the 
first  conception  of  tUo  Sltctch-Boolt— Pic- 
tures on  tlio  -ivalls— The  grounds  Of  Sunny- 

side Comparison  of  cllnxatcs — Tullp-trccs  In 

triplets — Squirrels  and  two-lcggcrt  trcc-rtc- 
stroycrs — Humorous  reason  for  growth  of 
trees— Incident  at  starting  on  our  drive  to 
Slocpy  IIoUoiVj  etc.,  etc. 

Idlewiid,  Aurntft  4.  1857. 

Dear  Morius,— ■ 

Wnu  so  attractive  a  theme  as  the  one  I  am 
to  resume  ia  this  letter,  the  shorter  my  preface, 
the  better,  I  suppose  ;  so,  (stopping  only  to  ex- 
press the  content  which  one  naturally  feels  when 
his  listeners  are  more  eager  than  usual,)  I  come 
at  once  to  the  spot  where  you  were  left  at  the 
close  of  my  letter  of  last  week  : — the  threshold 

of  S0NNY8IDE. 

Mr.  iRViNa  came  oui  wniic  we  were  exchang- 
ing salutations  with  the  group  under  the  porch 
— his  ti'uc  and  easy  step,,  pliant  motion,  admira 
ble  spontancousness  of  good  spirits  and  quiet 
simplicity  of  address,  giving  him  the  presence  of 
a  man  of  half  his  age.  This  impression- was 
soincwhaf  corroborated,  no  doubt,  by  tnc  sum- 
racr  airiness  of  his  dress,  anS  a  certain  jnvcncs- 
ccncc  that  there  wili  always  be  about  light 
walltiug  shoes  and  a  low-crowncd  straw  hat — 
somewhat,  too,  perhaps,  by  the  unchanged  erect- 
Bess  and  compactness  of  his  well-proportioned 
figure — but  I  did  not  realize,  (then,  nor  after- 
wards during  the  day,)  that  there  was  anything 
in  his  mien  or  appearance  but  the  hcalthfulncss 
of -middle  age,  anything  but  the  uucompellcd 
promptness  aud  elasticity  of  vigor  unabated. 

It  was  one  of  those  mornings  -when  the  inside 
of  tho  house  is  "  the  wrong  side  of  the  door :" 
and,  to  ask  us  to  "  walk  in"  would  scarce  have 
becn_a  welcome.  Mr.  Irving  leaned  against  one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  piazza,  chatting  with  us  to 
tho  tune  of  soft  air,  foliage  and  sunshine;  till, 
the  conversation  turning  upon  the  architecture 
of  the  house,  he  took  me  into  his  library  to  see 
the  drawing  of  it,  as  first  built.  There  was,  of 
course,  a  spell  in  the  atmosphere  of  this  inner 
sanctuary.  It  was  on  the  north  side  ;  and  the 
clustering  ivy  and  foliage  at  the  windows  con- 
tributed to  the'mellowed  though tfulness  of  the 
light.  Af  the  gpacioua  writing-table  in  the 
centre  stood  the  one  comfortable  armchair,  with 
the  accustomed  blotting-sheet,  askew  at  the 
working  angle,  between  it  and  the  inkstand ; 
and  of  this  blotting-sheet,  by  the  way,  (nothing 
legible  upon  it  except  two  or  three  little  sums  in 
arithmetic,  ciphered  out  upon  the  corners),  I  beg- 
ged tho  possession !  It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  asked  for  an  autograph,  I  believe  ;  but,  re- 
membermg  a  new  volume  of  my  daughter's,  and 
seeing  at  once  what  a  treasure  of  an  addition  to 
it  this  memorial  would  be — (the  door-mat  on 
which  the  thoughts  of  Irving's  last  book  had 
wiped  their  sandals  as  they  went  in) — I  begged 
that  he  would  give  it  me,  writing  his  name  first 
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upon  the  least-specked  margin.  Deprecatorily 
insisting,  for  a  while,  that  the  autograph  should, 
at  least,  be  upon  a  dean  sheet  of  paper,  he 
finally  complied ;  giving  me,  meantime,  unsus- 
pectingly, a  priceless  picture  to  store  away  in 
my  memory'— himself  seated  vrriting  at  his  table. 
With  his  head  a  little  on  one  side,  (as  is  his 
wont,  and  as  all  portraits  represent  him,)  the 
genial  smile  of  his  lips  "  holding  still"  for  a  mo- 
ment, aud  a  covert  look  of  humor  in  his  eye,  it 
was  wonderful  how  much,  for  that  single  uncon- 
eeious  minute,  he  looked  as  the  Sketch-Book  reads 
— how  truthful  the  representation  was,  of  the 
Geoffrey  Crayon  it  conjures  up  to  our  imagina- 
tions. 

The  drawing  oi  tnc  original  House  Hung  on 
the  wall ;  and  it  represents  a  very  simple,  prac- 
tical, and  cvery-day.  dwelling— poetical  and 
even  romantically  beautiful  as  looks  Sunnyside 
now.  It  was  commenced  as  Irving  commences 
his  most  airy  fancies — with  a  foundation  of 
common  sense,  that  will  be  worth  preserving 
when  the  gayer  ornament  shall  have  lost  its  nov- 
elty. 'And  on  the  more  perishable  exterior,  by 
the  way,  the  frost  of  the  last  winter  made  a  be 
ginning,  killing  a  large  portion  of  the  luxuriant 
ivy,  (the  original  stock  of  which  was  brought 
from  Melrose  Abbey,)  covering  the  wall  and 
turrets  on  the  east  side.  The  additions  to  the 
house — its  wings,  tower,  balconied  windows  aud 
projections — have  been  the  gradual  pleasure-toil 
of  Mr.  Irving  ;  in  this  view,  being  one  of  his 
"  works" — built  very  much  as  the  Sketch-Book 
was  written — and  (more  than  most  authors'  resi- 
dences,) to  be  therefore  pictured  and  remem- 
bered. 

Our.  conversation,  for  tho  half  hour  that  we 
sat  in  that  little  library,  turned,  first,  upon  the 
habits  of  literary  labor.^  ilr.  Irving,  in  reply 
to  my  inquiry,  (whether,  like  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
he  had  "  arrived  at  tliat  happy  age  when  a  man 
can  be  idle  with  impunity,")  said, "  no" — that  he 
bad  sometimes  worked  even  fourteen  hours  a  day, 
but  that  he  usually  sita  in  his  study,  occupied, 
from  breakfast  till  dinner  ;  (both  of  us  agreeing, 
that,  in  literary  vegetation  the  "  do"  is  on  in  the 
morning  ;)  and,  that  he  should  be  sorry  to  have 
much  more  leisure.  He' thought,  indeed,  that 
he  should  "die  in  harness.'-'  He  never  had  a 
head-ache — that  is  his  workshop  never  gave  him 
any  trouble — but,  among  the  changes  which 
time  has  wrought,  one,  he  says,  is  very  decided  ; 
the  desire  of  travel'is  dead  within  him.  The 
days  are  past  when  he  could  sleep  or  eat  any- 
where with  equal  pleasure ;  and  he  goes  to  town 
as  seldom  as  possible. 

Motley's  "  Dutch  Republic"  lay  open  on  the 

•.ble,  and  Irving  said  he  had  .been  employing  a 

tie  vacation  from  his  own  labors  in  the  read 

of  it.    It  had  interested  him  exceedingly. 

iw  surprising,"  (he  exclaimed,  quite  ener- 

ally,)  "  that  so  young  a  man  should  jump 

'.e,  full-grown,  to  fame,  with  a  big  book,  so 

idled  and  complete!"    This  turned  the 

ation  upon  the  experiences  of  authorship. 

said  that  he  was  always  afraid  to  open 

copy  that  reached  him,  of  a  new  book 

n.    He  sat  and  trembled  and  remem- 
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Jersey 'b,  to  which  he  ccrtaiuly  went,  atlcr  a,  din- 
ncr-paviy, — but  not  with  the  dramatic  nap  at 
the  table  nor  the  waliing  up  in  her  Ladyship's 
drawing-room,  as  described.  In  tact,  lie  remem- 
bered the  party,  :is  such  a  •'  jam,"  that  ho  did 
not  get,  that  cvcuioff,  bcvond  the  first  landiu?  of 
the  staircase. 

Among  the  pictures  ou  the  walls  of  his  libra- 
ry were  the  two  admirable  en^raving-s,  one  re- 
presenting Johnson  at  table  with  his  friends,  the 
other  giving  portraits  of  Scott's  intimates^  as  ho 
read  his  novel  to  them  in  the  library  at  Ab- 
botslbrd.  "  "What  company  these  arc !"  said 
Irving — "  how  interesting  to  have  them !"  As 
I  walked  around,  I  found,  in  a  corner,  a  Euiall 
pen  and  ink  sketch — au  exceedingly  clover  cari- 
cature of  Paganini.  It  was  done,  he  said,  by 
Stuart  Ncwtou,  as  ho  sat  with  him  one  day — 
done  in  one  of  that  artist's  dreamy,  unconscious 
moods — and  Irving  had  taken  it  from  under  his 
hand,  to  preserve  it.  There  was  aaother,  of 
the  English  wit,  Lord  Somers,  a  famous  "  man 
about  town"  when  Irving  was  first  in  London  ; 
and  another  still,  of  a  dramatist  whose  name 
docs  not  occur  to  mo  at  this  moment — both 
imnromntu  Tiencillinss  on  waste  scraps  of  jia- 
pcr.  but  iramca  to  naag  up  as  mcmonais  oi  plea- 
sant days.  And,  in  a  dark  corner,  hung  Les- 
lie's portrait  of  Irving  himself,  always  allowed 
to  be  the  best,  and  so  well  known  to  tbo  world 
by  fho  engravings  from  it. 

With  the  horticulture  and  arboricultaro  of 
"  Wolfert's-dell,"  Mr.  Grinnell  iias  been  singu- 
larly successful ;  and,  as  wo  were  to  make  the 
rounds  of  the  shrubberies  and  hot-houses,,  before 
the  sun  should  bo  fairly  vertical,  wo  were  now 
admonished  that  it  was  time— Sir.  Irving  at 
once  taking  his  straw  hat  to  accompany  us.  A 
remark  upon  tho  beauty  of  the  verdure,  near  his 
door,  drew  from  liim  a  most  poetical  outburst 
as  to  tho  happy  superiority  of  our  climate.  In 
Spain',  he  said,  ho  liad  found  it  most  depressing 
— the  lack  of  verdure.!!  In  England,  they,  have 
the  most  beautiful  of  fields  and  lawns,  but  it  is 
so  damp  that  you  can  never  sit  down,  out  of 
doors,  without  taking  cold.  In  our  country 
alone,  is  Ibc  grass  gieeo  enougli,  ttie  sun  bright 
enough,  and  the  sward  dry  enough.  While  we 
were  still  in  the  immediate  grounds  of  Sunny- 
side,  I  observed  two  remarkuble  triplets  of  the 
tulip-tree — superb  growths  of  three  equal  shafts, 
tall  and  of  arrowy  straightness,  from  each  root 
— and  in  these  Cue  specimens  of  the  cleanest- 
leaved  and  healthiest-looking  of  trees,  he  said  he 
took  great  pleasure.  A  squirrel  ran  up  one  of 
them  as  we  approached,  and,  upon  this  race  of 
depredators,  he  had  been  obliged  to  make  war, 
this  summer.  They  were  a  little  bit  more  de- 
structive than  their  beauty  wafe  an  excuse  for. 
With  another  class  of  destructives,  however,  ho 
did  not  know  so  well  how  to  contend — the  visi- 
tors who  drive  into  his  grounds  and  tie  their 
horses  to  the  trees. 

The  well-shaded  ravine  which  La«  Suunyside 
sitting  on  one  of  its  knees — (once  called  "  Wol- 
fert's  Roost,"  and  long  used  by  .that  famous 
Dutchman  as  the  covcrtrway  between  the  river 
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and  his  haunts) — is  conveniently  and  gracefully 
intersected  with  patlis ;  .but  I  remarked  to  Mr. 
Irving  that  they  were  somewhat  of  the  outline 
character  of  ours  at  Idlcwild.  Yes,  he  said  ;  on 
his  side  of  the  dell,  they  were  merely  dug.  out 
and  walked  hard ;  but,  as  they  communicated 
with  those'  of  his  rich  neighbor,  he  was  very 
offen  lucky  enough  to  get  the  credit  of  the 
smooth  gravel-walks,  too  I  And  he  presently 
gave  another  of  his  crayouesquc  touches  to  his 
neighbur,  assuring  us,  very  solemnly,  while  we 
were  wondering  at  the  growth  to  which  the 
transplant^^d  trees  had  attained  in  so  short  a 
time,  that "  it  was  done  by  Mr.  Griunell's  going 
round  at  night,  himself,  with  a  lantern  and  iva- 
ter-pot,  to  see  that  the  trees  did  not  oversleep 
themselves:" — a  fact,  (seen  through  Irving 
spectacles,)  as  Mr.  G.,  engrossed  all  day  with 
his  business  in  the  city  and  only  at  home  at 
night;  sometimes  takes  a  look  at  his  gardenct's 
worii,  by  the  aid  of  a  lantern. 

At  the  door  of  the  hotrhouse,  JVIr.  Irving  said 
it  tv'as  wanu  enough,  for  him,  outside.  He  pre- 
ferred to  stand  under  a  tree  aud  wait  for  us — 
particularly  as  he  had  seen  the  grapes  before 
and  hoped  to  see  some  of  them  again.  Aston- 
ished as  my  own  wilderness-trained  eyes  were, 
of  coui-se,  with  the  wonderful  fecundity  of  those 
glats-covercd  vines,  I  was  more  interested  in 
tho  visit  to  Mr.  Grinnell's  sumptuous  stables  ; 
and  bere  Mr.  Irving  kept  us  close  company. 
Hei  loves  horses.  And,  as  the  groom  led  out 
one  oj  the  favorite  "  bloods,"  for  us  to  look  at, 
he  gave  us  a  thrilling  account  of  his  being  run 
away  with,  a  year  or  two  ago — not  by  Van 
Tassel's  horse  "  Gunpowder,"  of  whose  vicious- 
nesB  he  has  himself  been  the  chronicler,  though 
it  was  upon  the  very  same  ground  and  with 
the  veiy  same  result  He  aud  "  Ichabod 
Crane"  were  both  thrown,  at  the  entrance  to 
Sleboy  Hollow. 

As  we  strolled  slowly  through  the  grounds, 
we  I  came  to  two  dwarf  statues— grotesque  re- 
presentations of  "  Tho  Spendthrift"  and  "  The 
Miser" — and  Mr.  Irving  gave  us  a  comic  history 
of  tlieir  amusing  a  party  of  friends  by  playing 
at  '•  tableaux,"  the  other  day — stopping  in  their 
waTlc,  and  dressing  these  figures  up  with  the 
shaWls  and  bonnets  of  the  ladies.  Our  walk 
wad  varied  with  incidental  questions  of  land- 
scape gardening,  as  we  came  to  points  which 
commanded  the  river-views  more  or  less  ef- 
fectively ;  and  Mr.  Irving  made  one  remark 
which,  I  thought,  embodied  the  whole  science 
of  wood-thinning,  in  ornamental  grounds — that 
"  a  tree  is  only  to  be  cut  down  when  the  picture 
it  hides  is  worth  more  than  the  tree." 

But  the  event  of  the  day,  to  me,  was  to  be 
the  drive  through  Sleepy  Hollow.  A  live 
ramble  through  Fairy-land  with  Spenser,  would 
hardly  be  a  promise  of  more  pleasure.  Mr. 
Grinnell's  horses  were  at  the  door — (after  a 
dinner  during  which  I  marvelled  at  the  inex- 
haustible frolicsomeness  of  the  wit  and  spirits  of 
the  master' of  Sunnysidc) — and,  though  I  should 
have  preferred  to  take  the  trip,  mounted  from 
the  Sketcb-Book,  (Geoffrey  Crayon  on  Van 
Tasgel'B  horse  "  Gunpowder,"  and  myself  on  the 
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summer  solstice — even  Irviu^',  wlaoro  it  was  any 
way  possible,  having  given  but  a  short  story  at 
a  time.  "  Sleepy  Hollow,"  besides,  is  a  pic- 
ture well  worthy  of  a  separate  frame — so,  for 
this  weeli,  will  you  content  yourself  with  Sunny- 
side  ?  Of  our  drive  through  the  goblih-haunlcd 
glen,  my  next  letter  shall  try  to  tcil  ^ou. 
Yours  always,  n.  r.  w.] 

(6) 
VISIT  TO  SLEEPY  HOLLOW. 

CoticIncUiig  letter  to  Morris  about  the  visit  to 
Mr.  Ir»-lng— Protest  ngaliist  "Inflnence  of  the 
alr"^r  Sleepy  HoUo-*v—"  Green  lane"  charac- 
ter of  the  rond — ^No  living  Dutch  Inhabitants 
to  be  seen — House  of  the  Dutch  family  ivho 
keep  the  lieys  of  the  MoUott— Boyish  rcmlnls- 
cenc»  of  Mr.  Irvlng'g — Monuiment  of  Andre 
— ^Hannte<l  bridge  of  logs — Brom  Bones's 
3pninplUn — Character  of  '  scenery — Oldest 
church  on  the  river — Family  tomb  of  the 
Irvlng's— Passing  of  trnderclIlT  In  the  rail- 
train — ^Philosophy  of  Mr.  Irving'*  charm  of 
personal  character  and  manner,  etc.,  etc. 

JdUiaUd,  August  12,  18i1. 

Dear  Morris, 

I  am  to  go  on,  I  believe,  with  the  account  or 
my  privileged  day  passed  with  Mr.  Irving— or, 
rather,  with  a  description  of  the  drive  in  the 
afternoon  through  Sleepy  Hollow.  Like  the 
gay  horses  we  did  it  with,  however,  I  must  be 
indulged  in  a  pre-a7n6/e  before  coming  down  to 
the  plain  trot  of  my  narrative — entering  my  in- 
dividual protest,  that  is  to  say,  against  the 
Sketch-Book's  rather  sweeping  theory  as  to  the 
"  influence  of  the  air."  I  mean  to  state  nothing 
but  what  soberly  occurred,  and  I  dreamed  no 
"dreams" — (except  while  looking  into  Mr. 
Irving's  dark  eyes  as  I  sat  opposite  him  in  the 
carriage,  and  those  dreams  of  intercourse  with  a 
gifted  spirit  I  could  record  only  in  verse) — ^yet 
you  remember  what  he  writes,  of  even  stray 
visitors  to  Sleepy  Hollow  : — "  However  wide 
awake  they  may  have  been  before  they  entered 
that  sleepy  region,  they  are  sure,  in  a'  little 
time,  to  inhale  the  witching  influence  of  the  air, 
and  begin  to  giow  imaginative — to  dream 
dreams  and  see  apparitions."  To  which,  as  I 
eaid  before,  I  enter  my  protest  in  the  proper 
Latin  of  the  law  : — non  est  invent-us — -(let  us 
invent  nothing.) 

We  wound  out  from  the  smooth-gravelled 
and  circling  avenues  of  "  TVolfert's-dell,"  and 
took  to  the  rougher  turnpike  leading  to  Tarry- 
town — following  it,'  however,  only  for  a  mile  or 
BO,  and  then  turning  abruptly  oEf  to  the  right,  at 
what  seemed  a  negleoted  by-road  to  the  hills. 
Of  the  irregular  semicircle  of  Sleepy  Hollow, 
this  ia  the  Sunnyside  end — the  other  opening 
toward  Tarrytown,  which  lies  three  miles  farther 
up  the  river. 

Our  road,  presently,  grew  very  much  like 
what,  in  England,  ia  called  "  a  green  lane,"  the 
undisturbed  grass  growing  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  single  wheel-track  ;  and  this  lovely  carpet- 
ing, which  I  observed  all  through  Sleepy  Hol- 
low, is,  you  know,  an  unusual  feature  for  our 
country — the  "  Spring  work"  on  the  highways, 
ordinarily,  (under  the  direction  of  the  "  path- 
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master")  consisting  mainly  in  ploughing  up  the 
roadsides  and  matting  up  the  rats  with  the  ass- 
Ass-inated  greensward.  For  the  example  of 
this  charming  difference  I  am  ready  to  bless  the 
bewitchment  of  the  "  high  German  doctor,"  or 
even  to  thank  the  ghost  of  the  '•  old  Indian 
chief  who  held  his  pow-wows  there  before  the 
country  was  discovered." 

With  what  attention  I  could  take  oflF  from 
Mr.  Irving's  conversation  and  his  busy  point- 
ings-out of  the  localities  and  beauties  of  the 
valley,  I  was,  of  course,  on  the  look-out  for  the 
"  Sleepy-Hollow  Boys,"  along  the  road  ;  but, 
oddly  enough,  I  did  not  see  a  living  soul  in  the 
entire  distance!  For  the  "  Headless  Horse- 
man," it  was,  doubtless,  too  early  in. the  after- 
noon. We  had,  neither  of  us,  any  expectation 
of  being  honored  with  an  introduction  to  him. 
But  I  did  hope  for  a  look  at  a  "  Hans  Van  Eip- 
per"  or  a  "  Katrina  Van  Tassel" — certainly,  at 
the  very  least,  for  a  specimen  or  two  of  the 
young  Mynheers,  "  in  their  square-skirted 
coats  with  stupendous  brass  buttons,"  and  their 
"hair  queued  up  in  an  eel-skin."  Mr.  Ir\-ing 
pointed  out  an  old  tumble-down  farm-house,  still 
occupied,  he  said,  by  the  Dutch  family  who  tra- 
ditionally "keep  the  keys  to  Sleepy  Hollow," 
but  there  was  not  a  soul  to  be  seen  hanging 
over  the  gate,  or  stirring  around  porch  or  cow- 
yard.  There  were  several  other  and  newer 
houses,  though  still  Of  the  same  model — (or,  to 
quote  exactly  Mr.  Irving's  words,  in  reply  to 
my  remark  npon  it,  "  always  built  crouching 
low,  and  always  overlooking  a  little  fat  mea- 
dow'^— but  they  were  equally  without  sign  of 
living  inhabitant.  Yet  read  again  what  Mr. 
Irving  says  of  the  vegetating  eternity  of  the  in- 
habitants, in  his  own  account  of  Sleepy  Hollow, 
and  see  how  reasonable  were  mv  disappointed 
expectations  in  this  particular.* 

One  thing  impressed  mc  very  strongly — the 
evidence  there  was,  in  Mr.  Irving's  manner,  from 
our  first  entrance  into  Sleepy  Hollow,  that  the 
charm  of  the  locality  was,  to  him,  no  fiction. 
There  was  even  a  boyish  eagerness  in  his  delight 
at  looking  around  him,  and  naming,  as  we 
drove  along,  the  localities  and  their  associations. 
He  did  not  seem  to  remember  that  he  had 
written  about  it,  but  enjoyed  it  all  as  a  scene  pf 
childhoodj  then  for  the  first  time  revisited.  I 
shall  never  forget  the- sudden  earnestness  with 
which  he  leaned  forward,  as  we  passed  close 
under  a  side-hill  heavily  wooded,  and  exclaimed, 
"  There  are  the  trees  where  I  shot  my  first  squir- 
rels, when  a  boy  1"    And,  till  the  turn  of  i\k 


•  "I  mention  this  peaceful  spot  with  all  possible  laud  ; 
for  it  13  in  such  Little  retired  Dutch  Talleye,  found  hare  and 
there  embosomed  In  the  great  State  of  Now- York,  that 
population,  manners,  and  customs,  remain  fixed  ;  while  the 
great  torrent  of  migration  and  improvement,  which  fa 
making  such  Incessant  changes  In  other  parts  of  tWs  rest- 
less country,  sweeps  by  them  unobserved.  They  are  llko 
those  nooks  of  still  water  which  border  a  rapid  stream; 
where  we  may  gee  tho  straw  and  bubble  rising  quietly  at 
anchor,  or  slowly  revolving  tn  tho  mimic  harbor,  undis- 
turbed by  the  rush  of  the  passing  current.  Though  many 
years  have  passod  since  I  trod  the  drowsy  shades  of  Sleepy 
Hollow,  yet  I  question  whether  I  should  not  still  And  the 
same  trees  and  the  same  families  vegetating  la  lis  sheltered 
bosom.'  — Skdch-Boak. 
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eluding  sentence,  in  larger  letters,  stood  out 
boldly — "  History  tells  the  rest" — and  it 
was  thrilling  to  read  that  reference  to  a.  more 
enduring  record  than  marble,  and  turn  one's 
eyes  upon  the  hand  by  which  the  imperishable 
words  had  been  just  written ! 

We  rattled  along,  with  a  very  daylight  disre- 
gard of  "  apparitions,"  past  the  "  bridge  of 
logs"  which  is  such  a  haunted  spot  to  the  school- 
boys, and  where  the  mounted  Ichabod  first  felt 
the  full  terror  of  his  pokerish  ride ;  but,  though 
I  looked  right  and  left  for  some  trace  of  what 
frightened  old  "  Gunpowder,"  it  was  not,  it 
seemed  to  me,  even  a  scare-y  looking  spot — not 
only  no  footprints  visible  of  the  steed  of  the 
"  headless  horseman,"  but  no  posterity  of  pump- 
kins such  as  would  spring  naturally  from  the 
seed  of  Brom  Bones's  missile.  Of  course  I  have 
no  manner  of  doubt  of  the  entire  veracity  of  the 
story ;  but,  would  it  not  look  better,  dear  Mr. 
Irving,  (assisting  thus,  the  trembling,  hesitating 
faith  of  a  world  so  unbelieving,)  to  broider  the 
brook-sides  around  with  a  visible  sign  or  two — 
sowing  the  fertile  spot,  I  mean  to  say,  with  a 
supposititious  family  of  haunted  pumpkins  ? 

A  more  beautiful  intricacy  of  hill  and  dale 
than  that  winding  road  through  Sleepy  Hollow, 
I  never  saw.  Everything  in  it  seemed  so  pre- 
cisely of  the  enjoyable  size — ^woods,  meadows, 
slopes,  thickets,  and  corn-fields,  all  in  the  come- 
at-able  and  cozy  quantity  that  looks  just  what 
you  want  though  too  little  for  care.  To  have 
such  a  valley  within  horseback  distance— -a  laby- 
rinth to  disappear  into,  when  one  wishes  to  be 
lost  sight  of  by  the  world  and  by  one's  own  trou- 
bled thoughts — is  indeed  a  luxury  of  neighbor- 
hood, ilr.  Irving  sighed  judiciously  for  it  when 
young,  (in  the  sweet  words  quoted  above,)  and  he 
basenviablymadehishome  sonear it,now.  Beau- 
tiful as  Sunnyside  is,  upon  the  bank  of  the  wide- 
awake Hudson,  it  has  Sleepy  Hollow,  with  its 
tangled  scenery,  for  a  fly-net  to  troubled 
thoughts,  just  behind  it.  And,  that  he  enjoys 
it,  as  all  readers  of  the  Sketch-Book — millions 
of  them  on  both  sides  tbe  water —would  fer- 
vently pray  that  he  might  do,  there  was  evi- 
dence, that  afternoon,  in  the  tranquil  heart- 
smile  so  Indian-summered  on  his  countenance. 

After  regaining  the  turnpike,  at  the  other 
end  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  we  made  a  call  on  Mr. 
Bartlett,  at  his  famous  country-scat  which  is  al- 
lowed to  be  the  most  successful  combination  of 
taste  and  luxury  in  our  country — house  aud 
grounds  altogether  nobly  magniQcent  and  seated 
worthily  on  one  of  the  most  comnianding  emi- 
nences of  the  Hudson — but  my  "  well  of  wonder" 
was  at  the  full.  Promising  myself,  some  day,  a 
tramp  with  siiddle-bags  up  and  down  the  river, 
and  take  a  leisurely  look  at  all  the  marvels  of 
taste  and  luxury  on  both  sides,  I  was  glad,  for 
this  time,  to  get  away — glad  to  have  my  mind 
again,  for  its  already  eaten  feast. 

We  drove  rapidly  towards  Tarrytown,  where 
I  was  to  take  the  evening  train  for  home  ;  and, 
as  we  neared  it,  Mr.  Irving  pointed  out  to  me 
the  oldest  church  between  Albany  and  JSTew- 
York,  a  small  stone  structure,  whose  narrow 
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windows  look  as  if  they  might  have  served  also 
the  purpose  of  embrasures — the  church  a  cita- 
del of  retreat  in  the  Indian  wars.  And,  not  far 
from  it,  was  the  burying-ground,to  which,  lately, 
the  remains  of  the  deceased  members  of  the 
Irving  family  have  been  brought,  from  the 
business-crowded  graveyards  of  the  city.  In  a 
subdued  tone,  scarce  audible,  as  if  he  were  un- 
consciously thinking  aloud  during  the  silence 
with  which  we  looked  upon  the  spot,  Mr. 
Irving  said,  "  It  is  my  own  resting-place,  and  I 
shall  soon  be  there."  And,  neither  in  the 
cadence  with  Which  the  words  fell. from  his  lips, 
nor  in  the  change  of  expression  which  the  stir 
of  a  deeper  feeling  naturally  threw  over  the  fea- 
tures, was  there  either  painfulness  or  surprise. 
The  utterance  he  had  given  to  it  was  evidently 
the  "  calling  by  name"  a  familiar  and  welcome 
thought. 

Our  fast  horses  hud  performed  their  after- 
noon's work  to  very  nice  calculation  ;  and,  in  a 
minute  or  two  after  arriving  at  Tarrytown,  I 
had  taken  leave  of  our  efficient  host  and  his  de- 
lightful carriage-load,  and  was  on  my  way  to 
Idlewild  with  the  evening  train.  We  ran  up  to 
Undercliff  in  half  an  hour  or  so,  and,  whirling 
past,  I  tossed  a  vesper  blessing  upon  the  echo  of 
our  wheels  which  of  course  reached  you  ;  and,  as 
the  eveaing  star  came  out  with  her  "  obituary 
notice"  of  the  departed  day,  I  was  at  home — 
telling  my  wonderful  adventures  in  Sleepy  Hol- 
low to  the  children  who  had  sat  up  to  hear 
them. 

Of  course  I  had  often  seen  Mr.  Irving — ^in  the 
turmoil  of  the  city  aud  in  the  quiet  of  Idlewild — 
but  I  had  never  tried  to  undcretand,  till  this 
varied  and  delightful  day,  Avhcrein  lay  the  won- 
drous charm  of  his  personal  character  and  man- 
ner. Like  everybody  else  who  is  so  happy  as  to 
know  him,  I  have  yielded  to  the  spell  without 
caring  to  analyze  it ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  speak  with  better  knowledge  of  it,  now.  - 1 
have  brought  away  tbe  impression,  however, 
I  may  venture  to  say,  that  a  modesty  amounting 
almost  to  diffidence,  (a  narrow  escape,  perhaps,- 
of  a  want  of  sufficient  self-confidence  for  the 
world  we  live  in,)  and  a  most  unusual  degree  of 
instinctive  deferential  courtesy,  are  the  two  natu- 
ral qualities  at  the  bottom  of  it.  His  intellec- 
tual culture,  and  his  refinement  and  knowledge 
of  the  world,  have,  of  course,  given  grace  and 
ease  to  these  sometimes  embarrassing  restraints  ; 
and  genius,  of  course,  with  its  intuitiveness  of 
perception,  does  that  finer  justice  with  ita  looks 
and  words  which  is  so  agreeable  in  social  inter- 
course ;  but,  in  his  presence,  all  alike  seem  made 
happier.  "  Mr.  Irving"  though  it  is,  and  far  bet- 
ter worth  expressing  as  is  his  thought  than  your 
own,  he  would  rather  listen  than  talk.  And 
age,  curiously  enough,  has  not  in  the  least  di- 
minislied  his  susceptivity.  He  gives  to  all  that 
is  said,  the  moorf  of  attention  which  is  most 
flattering  to  it — playful  or  grave  "with  equal 
willingness  and  skill — reflecting  what  is  offered 
to  him,  in  his  Claude-Lorraine  glass  of  response, 
80  that  the  sayer,  at  its  return  to  him,  is  more 
pleased  than  when  he  said  iL    I  noticed,  so 
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THE  HARPER'S  FERRY  OUTBREAK. 


BOBE  OP  THE  PiSUHRECTIONISTS  CflMCTED 
COPELAND'S     CON-ESSION. 

PEOGBiss  ^iriiriEyoLimoir, 

THE  OPINIONS  OF  THE  REVOLUTIONISTS, 

Endorsement   of  John   Brown 
and  His  Cause. 

The  Northern  and    Southern    Press 
EquaUy  Revolutionary. 

Kansas  Abolition  Testimony  Against  Oli 
John   Brown. 


Jtc, 


&a, 


&a 


OUB  SPECIAL  DESPATCH   FKOM   CHAHLES- 

TOWN. 

THE  TRLiL  OF  THE  CONSPIKATOBS. 

Cdarlbiown,  Va.,  Nov.  4, 1869. 

Shields  Green,  one  ot  the  negro  prisoners,  was  found 
gnilty  this  morning.  The  first  count  (for  treason)  was 
abandoned,  upon  objection  taken  by  llr.  SennoU  tbat  it 
was  not  proven  thai  the  prisoner  was  a  free  person,  and 
therefore  did  not  come  under  the  statute,  which  reads 
"any  fVec  person,"  &C.    Sentence  was  deferred, 

Copelaad,  the  mulatto,  is  now  upon  trial,  Mr.  Sennott 
defending. 

Mr.  Griswoldj  who  came  especially  in  Brown's  case, 
left  here  this  evening. 

Tranquillity  i^  being  restored. 


COPELA>.T)"S  CONFESSIOJT. 

The  following  is  the  confession  made  by  Copeland, 
noticed  by  telegraph  from  Cleveland  on  Tuesday: — 

Question — Are  you  John  Copeland,  of  Oberlin,  and  the 
same  person  thst  was  indicted  last  year  at  Cleveland  for 
rescuing  the  slave  John?    Answer — I  am. 

Q.  Do  your  parents  reeide  in  Oberlin?    A.  'i'Dey  do. 

Q.  Who  induced  you  to  enter  into  the  Harper's  Ferry 
movement?  A.  J.  H.  Kagi  and  John  Brown,  Jr.,  wrot<s 
letters  to  Leary,  at  Oberlin,  which  I  saw,  and  was  thus 
induced  to  go  into  it. 

Q.  'Who  furnished  yon  the  means  to  come  to  Virginia? 
A.  Ralph  and  Samuel  flumb  gave  me  the  money  ($15)  to 
bear  my  expenses. 

Q.  What  other  Oberlin  persons  were  at  Harper's  Ferry? 
A.  None  but  Leary  and  myself. 

Q.  WTiere  is  Leary?  A.  Ho  was  killed  In  the  river,  near 
the  rifle  works. 

Q.  Did  you  come  through  Cleveland?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  what  day  did  you  leave  there?  A.  The  day  ol 
the  October  election. 

Q.  Where  did  you  stop  at  in  Cleveland?  A.  I  stopped 
at  Isaac  Sturt€vant's,on  Walnut  street:  was  there  from 
Monday  noon  until  Tuesday  evening  at  nine  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sturtevani  know  what  you  wero 
going  to  Virginia  for?  A.  Mrs.  Siurtevant  did;  she  was 
the  person  who  talked  to  me  about  it;  I  suppose  Mr.  S. 
knew  it. 

Q.  Where  did  Plumb  give  you  the  money,  and  who  wag 
present?  A.  Ralph  Plumb  gave  it  to  me;  Samuel  Plumb 
and  I«ary  were  present;  it  was  in  Plumb's  ofBce,  at 
Oberlin. 

Q.  Did  the  Plumbs  know  where  yon  were  going?  A. 
Yes,  and  wished  ns  good  Inck,  and  gave  me  the  money 
just  before  leaving,  Monday  morning. 

Q.  Did  Charles  H.  Langstou  see  yon  in  Oeveland?  A, 
He  did,  and  knew  I  was  coming  on  to  join  Brown's  com- 
pany. 

Q.  'Who  directed  you  to  go  to  Sturtevant's  at  Cleveland? 
A.  Leary;  he  was  directed  by  John  Brown,  Jr.,  to  go 
there. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Ralph  Plumb,  on  the  day  the  slave 
"John"  was  rescued,  urge  pcrsonsto  go  to  Wellington,  and 
if  so,  where?  A.  I  did;  he  was  on  the  pavement  in  front 
of  Watson's  grocery. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  an  attflrapt  to  raise  an 
Insurrection  in  any  other  SL-Ue  or  region  of  our  country? 
A.  I  understood  that  there  was  an  intention  to  attempt 
a  movement  of  that  kjnd  in  Kentuc'rcy  about  the  same 
time. 
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Q.  Did  you  know  from  Brown  or  any  other  person  that 
help  was  expected  from  the  slave.";  in  the  ncigbliorhood? 
A.  I  did  from  Bro\vn,  that  help  would  como  frtm  the 
s'lave*,  but  1  did  not  understand  at  any  timo  before  Mon- 
dfcy  morijjjg  after  the  light  had  commenced,  that  any- 
thiig  else  than  running  oil' slaves  was  intended,  1  being 
at  the  RiSo  Works,  half  a  mile  from  tho  engine  house. 

Q.  Divl  you  learn  from  Brown  or  any  of  the  company 
that  pcrKiDE  at  Hariwr's  Ferry  sjTnpithiaed  with  them,  or 
were  in  anj-  way  connected  with  the  movement  ?  A. 
From  Brown  I  understood  that  there  wero  laboring  men 
at  Harper's  Ferry  who  wished  to  get  rid  of  tho  slaves,  and 
would  aid  in  running  them  olT. 


J  •*  2'c 


STEONG     KAKSAS     TESTQIONY     AGAdST 
BROWN. 

AX  ABOLinOKIST  PAPER  SHOWS  HIM  DP  A3  A  COLD- 
BLOODED     ASSASSIN— CURIOUS      FACTS     ABOUT    A 
LEAGUE    OP    BLOOD    AKD    ABOUT    THE    HAHPKR'S 
FEKBT   CONSPIRACY. 
fFrom   the   Lawrence    (Kansas)    Herald   of   Freedom, 
Oct.  29.] 
The  firrt  thing  lie  people  of  Kansas  heard   of  old  John 
Brown  was  in  the  summer  of  1855.    A  meeting  of  ultra 
aboIiuoiJE'.s  was  held  at  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  if  we  recollect 
rightly.  While  in  session  Brown,  who  is  a  native  of  Essex 
county,  X.  y.,  appeared  in  that  convention,  and  made  a 
very  fiery  speech ,  during  which  he  said  be  had  four  sona 
in  Kansas,  and  he  had  three  others  who  were  desirous  of 
going  there,  to  aid  in  fighting  the  baliles  of  freedom.    He 
coujd  not  consent  to  go  unless  he  could  go  armed,  and  ha 
AOcM  bke  to  arm  all  his  sons,  but  was  not  able  to  do  so. 
Funds  were  contributed  on  the  spot,  princiiially  by  Gerrit 
Smith. 

The  four  sons  had  located  on  Pottawajamto  creek,  In 
Lykjis  county,  and  in  the  fall  of  1855  were  joined  by  the 
father  and  other  brothers.  When  the  Wakarusa  war  wa3 
pending  the  old  man  and  four  sons  arrived  in  Lawrence; 
ite  balance  ho  reported  sick.  As  they  drove  up  in  front 
of  the  Free  State  Hotel,  they  were  ail  standing  in  a  small 
lumber  wagon.  To  each  of  their  persons  was  strapped  a 
short  heavy  broadsword.  Eiich  was  euppUed  with  s 
good^  ntimbcr  of  firearms  and  navy  revolvers,  and 
poles  were  standing  eadwise  around  the  wagon  bos  witli 
tied  bayonets  pointing  upwards.  They  looked  really  for- 
niinable,aDd  werereoeivedwitbgreatei:lat.  A  small  milits 
ry  company  was  organized  at  once,  and  the  command  was 
given  to  Old  Brown.  From  that  moment  he  commenced 
fomentiLg  difilcullies  in  camp,  disregarding  the  commands 
of  superior  officers  and  trying  to  induce  the  men  to  go 
down  to  Frankhn  and  make  an  attacknpon  the  pro.sIavery 
forces  encamped  there.  The  Committee  of  Publio  Safety 
were  called  upon  several  times  to  bead  off  his  wild  adven- 
ture, as  the  people  of  Lawrence  had  planted  themselves 
on  the  law,  claiming  that  they  had  not  been  guilty  of  Its 
mfraaion,  and  that  no  armed  body  of  men  should  enter 
the  town  for  any  purpose  whatever,  and  that  they  would 
not  go  out  of  town  to  attack  any  such  body.  Peace  was 
esablished  and  old  Brown  retired  m  disguEt. 

'When  the  news  of  the  threatened  siege  of  lawrenca 
reached  John  Brown,  Jr.,  who  was  a  member  of  the  To- 
peka  Legislature,  he  organized  a  company  of  about  sixty 
men  and  marched  towards  Lawrence.  Arriving  at  Pal- 
myra, he  learned  of  the  enckmg  of  the  town  and  the  poBl» 
ticn  of  ihe  people.  He  roconnoitered  for  a  time  In  the  vi- 
cinity, but  finally  marched  back  lovrards  Ossawatomle. 
lie  night  before  reaching  that  place,  when 
only  a  few  miles  away,  they  camped  for  tha 
night.  Old  John  Brown,  whe,  wa  believe, 
was  with  the  party,  singled  out,  with  himself,  seven  men. 
rnese  he  marched  to  a  point  eight  miles  above  tho  moutb 
of  PotteH"alomie  creek,  and  called  from  their  beds  at  thgir 
several  residences,  at  the  hour  of  midnight  on  the  24th  of 
May,!?^,  Allen  Wilkinson,  William  Sherman,  WiUiani 
P.  iXiyle,  Wilham  Doyle  and  Drury  Doyle.  All  were  found 
the  next  morning  by  the  roadside  or  In  tho  highway, 
some  with  a  gash  in  their  heads  and  sides  and  their  throats 
cut;  others  with  their  skulls  split  open  in  two  places,  with 
hole?  in  their  breasts  and  hands  cut  off;  and  others  had 
boi<*  through  their  breasts,  with  their  fingers  cut  off.  No 
Kan  in  Kansas  has pretendtd  to  deny  thai  old  John  Brovm 
ltd  thai  murderous  foray  J  which  masiorrei,  those  men.  Up 
to  thai  period  not  a  hair  of  old  John  Brown's  bead,  or  thai 
of  any  of  his  tons,  had  been  injured,  by  the  pro-tiaveri/ 
pirty. 

It  was  not  until  the  80lh  of  August,  three  monlhfl  after 
the  Pottawatomie  massacre,  that  the  attack  was  made  oa 
Ossawatomieby  the  pro-slavery  forces,  and  lYedericlc 
■Brown,  a  son  of  old  John,  was  killed. 

The  truth  of  history  requires  this  statement.  If  Brown 
was  B  monomaniac,  it  dates  back  anterior  to  his  first  'visit 
o  KanFas. 

[From  the  Lawrence  (Kansas)  HeraW  of  Freedom,  of 
Oct  29.]  ■ 

More  than  once  during  the  snramer  of  1867  we  asserted 
that  the  reason  tho  "Do  Nothings,"  as  we  called  them, 
were  opposed  to  engaging  in  the  Territorial  electione  of 
that  year,  and  competing  with  the  pro-slavery  party  for 
(he  offices  of  the  government,  was  found  In  tho  fact  that 
they  wishea  to  prolong  our  Kan-sas  dilflcnlties — to  keep 
he  Territory  In  a  constant  ferment;  that  their  design  was 
revolution,  and  anything  which  looked  liko  b  peaceful 
fotntion  of  our  troubles  bad  been  and  would  be  violently 
opposc-d  by  them.  We  stated  that  those  who  led  off  in 
the  do  nothing  policy  had  no  material  Interest  in  Kansas 
in  common  with  the  settlers— that  they  were  "birda 
of  lassage,"  come  here  like  boziards  to  feed  en 
dead  cercasses,  and  as  soon  as  the  period  should 
come     when     there     was     nothing     left     for     them 
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a  servild  iaJurreciion.  But  Di'Oira  tlid  not^aUue.  Jjha 
K.  Cook,  who  tlgurcd  so  couapicuously  witu  :bc  ito  nothia.;* 
in  Kansas,  was  Willi  him,  and  was  his  'TijfQt  bj«'t;r  " 
Kagl  Vi^  hU  "lelt,"  whilst  Coppio,  IlizzltfH,  AotersoQ 
and  fJva;)S,  of  J.iyhawking  nuturlcty,  were  proinlai;ut 
actors.  WLeih-r  Redpaiti  waa  IHrro  we  are  nol  al*i3<."t; 
buV  their  e>mpathtzt'rs  and  cooptratorj  ia  Kansas  were 
posltKl  in  all  tuo  mivoaai-uti  ot  theic  man,  aai  bu!  a 
fhcr;  tim--  b'forr  l\f  br'-akiruj  oiU  of  th^  dijicuil.y  at  ff  irp^r's 
Fern),  amnf  tf  tiurm  wrrc  trying  to  htre  mvneil  in  LaMrMce 
tc-UJi-uhicA  io  pau  ta-Hr  expitises (a  the  scena  of  conUmpt^t^i 
stnf'.,  no  doubt  desigaiag  to  raise  the  mt:ans  to  refund 
the  borrowed  ciouey  from  the  sale  of  "watiihes,  jewelry 
and  plate"  which  the  constitution  of  the  orgaaiz:itiou 
proridpd  should  be  used  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
war.  The  wholt  plan  of  ihf  m-'jamuilivn ,  mvlfof  optra- 
Hon.  dc. ,  ii  fetrm  ."ic-  bn^  knovn  in  Ka;sai  for  a  Lnvj  tiiM. 
■We  are  to  d  by  parties  who  were  in  the  secret,  tuat  ttio 
plan  of  Old  Brown  &  Co.  WHS  tostr.ke  anch  a  bold  and 
vigorous  blow  aj  to  intiinijate  the  entire  Vhipulatioa  of 
Virgiiiii  abd  the  tk)uih,  who  are  known  to  be  e.'^ci.'wUu^ly 
timorous  over  their  slave  population.  With  his  lew  im- 
tnediate  supporters  he  was  to  take  po?se3siua  ot  tho  ar- 
mory, while  others,  with  teams,  were  to  carry  the  arms 
iin<l' military  supplies,  to  the  mountains,  fn  those  fast- 
lie§3es  he  w;i3  to  erect  his  independent  standard,  around 
•which  the  ue^TOes  Were  to  ai^emblo.  ASt'cret  orgauiz.t- 
lioii,  peraii^atiDi!  all  sections  of  the  North,  with  po.verlul 
liackiug  in  Ka.3a.s,  wa-t  lo  lurnjsli  recruiU.  Thussireiigih- 
cufcd  they  would  be  able  to  bid  delUure  to  State  and  fede- 
ral a'.:tlionti,  and.  though  a  seven  years"  war  should  fol- 
low, or  though  it  should  be  protracted  through  half  a  cen- 
tury, they  would  keep  ahvo  their  movements,  actiuj  most- 
ly opon  the  oefe'njive  at  first,  till  the  uegroed  ot  the 
Caoidas  and  of  the  South  could,  give  them  sulll- 
cient  strength  to  justify  aggres.sivu  movements.  We  do' 
not  wish  to  implicate  innoccul  persons,  aud  we  belien*, 
vea,  we  know  we  do  not  do  it,  if  tue  statements  of  others 
can  be  relied  upon,  when  we  say  that  Gerrii  isniillt,  of 
^'fui  I'l/rk,  a  TTum  of  noblfimptiUft,  and  ytrKro  is  to  afaui:^ 
5/.<M  n  tool  of  Ih'^  deajTiing  mm.  and  tun  uluerfulUi  ha<  en- 
trrffi  i--to  their  plans,  aiui  famished  them  in  iteri'U  aid. 
■While  we  l<^e  him  for  tiis  philanthropy,,  his  devotion  lo 
Kansas  in  the  darkest  hour  of  her  history,  and  lor  hiS 
licavy  contrrtutions  in  aid  of  the  right  and  the  o,)pre«eJ, 
we  cannot  s\  nipalhise  with  his  hostility  to  tae  federal  go- 
vernmeEt,  and  his  readiness  to  engage  with  mad  men  in 
an  attempt  lo  overthrow  it.  The  movement  at  Harper's 
ferry  may  appear  to  be  an  insiguilleant  alfair,  aad  inte- 
rested parties  will  cnde.avor  lo  make  it  appeav  such. 
Since  its  failure  every  one  will  deny  br-iug  c.jgni7_int  of  it, 
aad  "Old  Brown,  tho  naonomaniac,"  will  be  neld  rvspoa- 
Eible  for  it  all;  but,  as  we  said  last  week,  "there  was 
method  in  his  madness,*'  and  that  eye  of  his, 
Sparkling  with  fire.  sp>ke  secreta  to  the  initiated 
th.1t  the  world  knew  not  of.  As  frequently  stited, 
the  whole  programme  was  developed  to  us  while  a 
prisoner,  charged  with  high  treaion,  in  ih'j  summer  of 
1866,  with  ihb  exception  ttiat  the  field  ot  operations  as  then- 
contemiilatei  h.i3  been  removed  trom  Masouri  to  V'ir- 
pir:ia.  When  we  Cr?t  learned  of  it  wo  resolved  to  resist 
the  conspiracy,  cost  what  It  would,  and  we  have  done  so 
•whenever  we  saw  evidences  of  its  movements,  thoi!i<h  it 
has  as.'^uroed  l>iotean  forms.  Our  present  feai^s  are  that 
tho  rtpubhcan  party  will  suffer  by  theactien  of  these  para- 
sites who  nave  fastened  themselves  upon  it  to  gam 
Btrength  betore  the  country.  More  than  once  we  h;'.ve 
St.ated  that  they  were  bastard  tepublicaus,  y.ith  hardly  a 
fcj;gle  principle  m  common  with  that  party,  and  no  we  re- 
peat now.  The  republican  party,  if  true  to  it'elf  and  us 
cwn  best  interests,  will  everywhere  denouuceihe  treasou- 
able  enterprise,  aud  all  its  aiders  and  abuilor:!.  If  they 
<1oihi=,some  distingeiehed  n^[iirant3  for  olli-.-e,  now  in 
Kai-sas,  will  lind  themselves  minus  a  posuiou  a  few 
raotitlis  hence,  lyekavcfactj  and  fiinrti  t/t  our  t,oixision 
v.hi-n^^'tr  tfi'fi  ihull  Vt  calltci  tor. 
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FRi..TERNIl'Y  J>ECTUnES. 

■"CAITAIN     JOILN       EROW>;      OF      OSS.^vrATOUIE," 
HEh'EY   P.  TUOBEAf. 
[From  the  Bosloij  Atlas  and  Daily  B.'e,  Nov.  3  ] 

The  lecturer  originally  axinoutced  for  last  tve;iing,  in 
the  I'la'.erniiy  Course,  was  Frederick  Do^jglass.  Charles 
TV.  Slack.  l>q.,  appeared  before  the  audience  to  apologise 
for  1!.-.  J;ougla£s''absc-Dce.  At  a  late  hour  on  M.md.ay  a 
message  had  beeu  received  I'rom  him,atapoiut  whioh 
need  not  be  mentioned,  4iud  imiarting  intelli<LUce  which 
could  not  properly  be  ub^closed.  In  this  coinmuuicaiion 
ifr.  Douglass  e.\pres*ed  bis  regret  that  the  luiUimeutut  uis 
cmagemeht  to  lecture  was  nut  lu  his  power.  Alreeraaa, 
"Ui.  ijiack  continued,  by  rigid  cf  taking  that  which  to  hint 
belonged,  as  well  as  by  puieUute,  a  citizeu  of  the  Em))ire 
Plata,  Frederick  Douglas  would  not,  tnat  night,  be  sa'e  in 
the  city  ot  Boston.  However  dilferenily  the  auJieuco 
Might  view  the  recent  events  m  the  jouih,  imre  were  lew 
present  who  did  nut  honor  the  manly  brnvery  of  John 
ilrown  in  this  hour  of  hts  deep  dlstrefs.  If  they  bad  not 
one  with  them  who,  many  think,  was  engaged  in  the 
Echeme  of  Brown,  they  had  one  who  symniihiscd'  with 
Jiim  in  his  enterprise — Henry  1).  TTbu.'eau,  ol  Coucord. 

Mr.  Tboreac  commenced  by  sayiuptnat  he  did  not  wish 
to  force  hiE  thoughts  upon  the  audience,  bat  he  .felt  forced 
iiimcelf  to  sjx'ak.  Lillle  as  he  knew  of  C^puin  Brown, 
iie  would  fain  do  his  part  to  correct  the  tone  of  the  new."?- 
jjapers,  and  of  the  country  generally,  respecting  his  cha- 
ricter.  ■We  can  at  least  express  our  admirauonof  and 
.gyiiipathy  with  him  aud  his  companions,  and  this  it  was 
that  the  lecturer  proposed  to  do.  First,  of  his  history.  JJis 
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irrand father,  John  ttruvm^wa^  an  ojj'uxr  in  Iht  Hcojliition. 
jHc  himself  was  born  in  Connecticut,  about  la  ■  hogianing 
of  this  century,  but  early  went,  with  his  fatiicr,  to  Ohio. 
His  father  was  a  conlraclor,  who  furniihed  beef  to  tuo 
■army  there  in  the  war  of  1812.  John  Brotuitaccompa^wd 
his  faxh/n- to  (lie  camp,  sjid  a.'^isted  him  m  his  employ- 
ment, seeing  considerable  of  military  life — more,  perhaps, 
than  il  be  had  been  a  soldier — for  he  was  oiieu  present  at 
tho  councils  ot  the  officers.  He  learned  by  CTperisnce.  how 
arniies  are  supphed  and  maintained  in  the  Held.  Ho  saw 
enough  of  military  hfe  to  disgust  him  with  it,  and  lo  exude 
in  him  a  great  abhorrence  ot  it.  Though  teuipted  by  the 
oiler  of  bomo  petty  ofHce  in  the  army  when  ab  lUt  eighVen, 
he  not  only  dechned  to  accept  this,  but  refused  to  train, 
nnd  wa-s  lined  m  consequence.  He  then  rc&Jived  that  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  war  unless  it  were  a 
•war  for  hberly.  'ffhtn  the  struggle  began  lu  Kansas  ho 
sent  several  sons  tuerc  to  help  the  free  StUe  parly, tell 
ing  them  that  if  there  were  need  he  would  follow  aud  as- 
sist them  with  his  hand  and  counsel.  This  he  600U  after 
<lid;  aud  it  was  through  his  agency,  more  than  that  of  al- 
most any  other,  that  liansas  was  made  free.  Por  a  part 
,cf  his  hie  he  was  a  surveyor.  At  another  lima  he  was 
engaged  in  wot>l  growmg,  and  went  to  Europe  whin  en 
Saged  in  that  busmess.  He  wasan  old  fasuioued  m.iu  ia 
Ilia  faith  iu  the  consutulion  and  the  Union.  Slavery  he 
I'elieved  to  bo  opfiosed  to  both,  aud  he  was  its  deieriniued 
loe.  He  was  a  New  >jjglaud  farmer,  //e  "xu  hke  the  b(J 
of  thoie  who  stood  at  Cuncord  Brvige  and  Lninyton  Ciin- 
mf/n  and  liunJccr  Hill.  It  was  no  abuliiioa  lecturer  that 
converted  him  to  auti-sUvery.  EUtan  Allen  and  'jLark, 
vriih  viho^n  he  may  be  vn  eomt  respects  cx:>mp^red,  were  rang- 
ers in  a  Jar  Uiiver  ai-d  lets  importani  fi-id  than  he.  '  Jhey 
could  face  their  country's  foes;  }ie  faced  his  country  htncif, 
nchen  slie  vxis  wrong.  He  d.d  n<t  go  to  Harvard.  He  wa.-: 
•not  fed  on  the  pap  that  is  there  furnishe<l.  As  ho  pbrased 
it,  "I  know  no  more  grammar  Ihau  any  of  your,  calves." 
But  he  went  lo  the  uuiversity  of  the  West,  wh-.To  Do 
Studied  the  science  of  hberty.  Aud  aaving  taken  his  de- 
grees, he  Uually  commenced  the  public  praciico  of 
Iiumanily  in  Kansas.  Such  were  his  buiainiiies— • 
Le  would  have  .left  a  Greek  accent  slauiiug  the 
•wrong  way,  and-  righted  up  a  fading  :  tnaii.  Jle. 
WIS  a  Punlan;  and  that  •Ras  cot  so'  Ktrange, 
for  'some  of  the  I'uritaus  once  settled  ■  in  Araer- 
iaal  It  would  be  vain  to  km  him;  ice  died  in  the  lima  of 
Crcmi-ireU ,  but  he  re  appeared  here.  In  pis  cimp  he  pjc-, 
miUed  no  prolaniiy.  l^o  niaf  of  ioose  inorais  was  suf- 
fered 10  reioaio  there  eiCept  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  •'  £ 
•would  rather,'.'  says  he,  '-have  Uie  smallp.i.t,  yellow 
fever  and  cholera  together  ttian  a  min  w.tl)^>ut  p.-iaoi,p!e. 
It  is  a  mistake  that  our  people  mak-^  when  they  ilimk  that 
buUies  are  the  bt*t  hghicrs  or  tho  men  to  opjuise  tli.-s 
Southerners.  Give  me  tiod  fearmg  men,  wiio  rcsp-c 
Iheinalves,  and  with  a  dozen  of  them  i  will  iippiise  a  nun 
dred  such  men  as  these  Buford  ruihans."  II  a  man 
boaited,  he  had  Utile  coufldeuce  iu  him.  He  ha-1  prayers 
ill  his  camp  moruujg  and  evening.  He  was  5i  man  Of 
Spartan  habits.  At  tatde  he  would  excuEe  hioiseli,  say- 
ing he  must  eat  Sparingly  aud  live  hard,  as  a,  mm  m  is 
vho  would  fit  himsell  lor  a  life  of  action  aud  <;xpoiar 
and  for  great  euterprtses.  He  was.abiive  all.a  tr<nscen 
denlahst,  a  man  oF  ideas  and  prmcipies,  not  yieljiug  to  a 
mere  transient  impulse,  but  carrying  out  lu.-  pjrp^jsj 
of  a  life.  Ho  was  a  miiu  accustomed  to  Si>eaic  wiimn 
bounds — a  volcano  with  an  ordinary  chuua-y  il.ie.  A 
an  illustration  of  tha,  of  certain  Border  ruuliob  he 
said,  simply,  "They  had  a  perfect,  right  to  uj  iijig.' 
His  aimphciiy  made  him  apiiear  incompurab.y  str..ug 
4md  in  its,  presence  eloquence  seemed  at  a  dis.;oaui. 
As  lo  his  tact  and  prndence — when  scarcely  a  mja  ir  «:u 
tho  Ireo  Stales  ooula  euier  Kansas  witnout  m  ilrt.sudi-^a, 
be,  with  what  weapons  he  could  collect,  s loivly  drove  aj 
-oxcart  through  Missouri,  apparently  as  a  sui  vyor. 
llVheniin  Kansas,  be  saw  a  knot  otllie  rufll ms,  on  thj 
prairie,  discussing  the  topic  which  Ihmeiig.ossed  thrir 
thoughts,  he  would  take  his  compass  an  1  oiie  oi  In-'  sous,, 
and  proceed  10  run  an  imaguiary  iioe  riglit  l!iro'ji<h  the 
spot  where  the  coBclave  was  asseinole-,l.  On  t'lriuug  a;i 
vith  them  he  would  have  Some  ialk,a'jd,  haviug  Ij^arj^-d 
llieir  plaiip,and  thus  completed  his  rerd  survey ,  lie  woul' 
proceed  lo  (Imsh  his  imiginary  one.  .\s  to  his  r  !■",•. i; 
failure,  il  must  bo  remejub-;red  llial  we  do  not  Know  lb  • 
fatls  about  il,  ■  His  enemy,  Mr.  V.i;laii'iig'jam,  Raci  ii, 
•was  oue  of  the  best  piaiiued  conspiracies  that  ever  la-i-jd 
Did  il  show  want  of  gO'id  maua,.'<Tnei.t  lo  deliver  a  d«z  mi 
human  beings,  as  he  diJ.  wali;:.ig  leisurely  with  them 

from  one  Stalo  to  another,  the  gove-nm^nl  or9-:;al3  not 
lenient,  but  afraid  of  him?  But  l-»  idi^<e  haste,  s-iid  ih.» 
lecturer,  to  his  lajl  net,  and  iis  eS'.-cts.  Tae  ne-rso-ipers 
seem  really  ignorant  of  the  fac;  tba".  there  are  at  l"*si  two 
or  three  individuals  to  a  town,  throughout  the  .S'orth,  who 
Ihink  much  as  the  speaker  did  about  Brown  and  his  enter- 
prise. It  may  be  triio  that  only  s-'vtuteea  wuite  mea  an  i 
five  negroes  wore  uoacerned  in  the  enterprise.  Bat  th-j 
anxiety  e.'thibited  lo  sho*  lh.s  may  cijavinco  us 
Ihnt  all  is  nol  loid.  Tbey  are  so  aunius,  b>- 
cau?e  of  a  dim  co:isci'-)us!ie33  of  a  fact  which 
they  do  not  distinctly  confess,  th.it  nJt  l«s£  a  r\H 
lion  of  the  free  inhaliianli  of  the  I'niie'i  ii'<:U.'~.,r.^pri."j  m 
t^ii  attempt,  would  hiiiie  rej'rtced  if  it  had  s ace '-t* I'd.  It 
any  one  who  has  seen  him  here  can  pu;  sue,  sicoes-iiully , 
aui  otber  tram  of  thought,  I  do  nol  know,  said  th-J  '.■.■c 
turer,  what  ho  13  m  idu  of.  I  put  a  piece  of  paper  an  1  .i 
j*ncil  under  toy  pi.'low.  aud  when  I  caauotskep,  1  wriie 
m  tho  dark.  The  lecturer's  resp.-ct  for  hj  fello^-r  m^a 
was  not  being  increased  in  these  d^ys.  The  fats  of  lois 
man  is  ordinarily  spoken  of  as  if  a  common  crim'uat, 
wilh  only  the  redeeming  qualitjf  of  bein^,  as  Oove'nor 
Wise,  in  the  language  of  the  cncl;uit,  calls  him, '-tii.T 
tamest  man"  alivt-,  hart  been  apprehcnicrt,     WhenGjy 
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Lcntiy  rttliice  tlit;  Dumber  of  iu  Eubsc.-iOcrs.  How,  tb'.-i-, 
can  ihey  prim  truih?  A  m;ia  does  a  brare  anJ  humaoo 
necd.aDclwo  hear  par  ues  ua  a'.lsiclescryiag,  "I  a.  mt 
belp  biui  to  do  it,  or  iu  any  way  cooiiieaaucoit."  They 
Dfi'd  noi  t-ikp  so  much  ;>aiD3  to  wash{:hp!r  st:rt5  of  liim — 
LO'.nti-lligcut  person  will  ever  be  couvii:ct-i  thit  h«  wav 
aLV  conijCCtion  of  their?.  Ue  wrat  aud  cnme.  a^  he  him- 
iel't  informs  U3,  umier  lii»  auijiiccs  ol  Bro?ra,  atd  nobody 
else.  S he  Tcptiiiican  partj/d'irs  noi  p^c^if  hnic  mint/ hii 
jniliirewjl mukf  to t^U morf  rorre-.-'Ji,  t'ta''  tlxey  icould  h<u< 
t?'im.  They  hart  ojirttr-1  the  ifta  cf  fi~ni.^,icania  a^i 
O'  ,  trt't  the^j  have  wit  c-yrr-tci'.y  covnlni  Captain  il'O'Mn'svot':. 
B'  has  taUin  the  uind  oni  of  tA'irMili — llie  liul.^  wind  tliey 
U«d — and  they  must  lic<  to  anci  rr-pair.  Mr.  Thireau  ei- 
ultingly  prupiitsiad  thf  fall  of  the  republican  party  43  the 
t'jcf.-bary  rcsu't of  £!ro*n's  alWo-.pt.  VVI.a;  though  he 
did  not  bclonj  to  O'-r  cll'^ue?  Wc  niiy  nol  approva  his 
priac.ples — lit  us  roooi'ii.s-'-  his  mjigijininiiy.  Do  v-.' 
think  WL-  wo'jid  lose  our  reputation?  As  we  I035  at  Ih-j 
spile,  we  slioukl  gjin  at  ttio  b'm».  Tb<r  Ircti^rer  qcvUd, 
from  one  of  the  iie«i-pii;>.T  descript: -as  of  Browa,  aa 
aiIu;-;Vn  to  the  imparaUi.-l">i  iu<1iga.VU'.'a  he  v>Mi  accus- 
t«!Evd  to  '  fxl'.ibit  vLeni-rer  the  subji'it  of  slavery 
was  broached,  as  ii  it  were  a  lait'.er  of  surpriia- 
or  censure,  llie  slave  shi[j  is  ciaiu  way,  crowded  wi;h 
it.s  d>  in;;  viclinis,  a  small  crew  ot  ei.Wi'hoUer.^,  wiih  th: 
vast  bony  of  passcngirs  FT:uil!)'jr)r.^  un.UT  (he  hulches, 
and  yet  wo  bear  Ib/it  the  on!y  wht  v,c  aro  to  help  the 
matter  is  by  "the  qujel  OiUusiouof  the  Kenliinem."  of  liii- 
uianity,"  ttUhout  auy  ou'.hicak;  as  11  you  roiiM  dispense 
be  Eeiilifnetils  of  huniau:iy,  i;ll  (iuisUed,  the  p'.ire  tirlicle, 
seru>:lly  as  water  with  u  WRter  pet,  and  so  t«iv  the  diift. 
yilm\  it  Uiat  we  hear  cast  ovcrboaroV  T.hf  h,>j„'s  of  the 
dead,  wlU'  have  found  deliverance.  Thai  !^'  the  ".ay  vti. 
rc-  I't-seininiaiui;  the  fijlisenls  of  hurr.auity.  fiOw'in»n 
up|i05C  Bjown  was  aniniatetl  by  revenge.  [Fhey  do  not 
kiiuw  the  man;  tbey  o^.u^t  enlarge  -theraicive'  to  conc<'irc 
of  wir.h  a  man — a  uiaii  of  faith  iu  prmtipiir. '  He  waii  0110 
whoretogu'zedno  uujusi  hmuiin  law?,  t'ut  resisted  them, 
ts  be  was  bi»i.  No  man  ir  Atm-jicyi  /ids  f*w  .stoal  vp  so 
I^rtfiafrnlty  j'crr  th^  dijniJu  of  human  •'uxlure^  knowing  liiiri- 
K-lf  for  £naD,And  ihe  eqiiii'l  of  any  and  all  governineots 
In  tlipf  e  roipeots  be  wss  iho  moEl  (Imrrican.  of  us  ail. 
He  needed  no  lawyer,  making  false iss'ies,  iti  defend^him'. 
Df  covtd  not  ha^v  been  t*ud  \/y  hiz  j^err^^  tKCtiusc  hiz  pei.rs 
didiwtcxiiL  AS  lor  tie  democratic  .ionrual'J,  they  ara 
net  human  enough,  the  lecturer  saidj  to  alfeut  ra?  at  all. 
I  do  not  feel  indignation  at  aiutliinf;  thej'.may  say. 
/  vcniid  rather  tee  llxe  ^lut  of  Va}M.ain  liroxar.  in 
fnml  of  cur  Massucltusetu  Stale  liotue  iha'.i  Hal  of  any 
otlinr  man  that  J  Knoi'.:  I  rejoice  that  I  live  in  this 
ugc,t]]at  I  am  bis  contcmpoiaiy.  lu.'-ane  !  A  father  and 
Eix  SODS,  and  one  Eou-m-law,  and  several  more  men,  be- 
sido  at  li'aat  twelve  disciples,  all  strucli  wiih  Insaimy  at 
once!  Just  as  ijisana  were  hfs  efforts  in  KansiS.  Mk  ttio 
tyrant  who  IS  lb"  most  dangerous  foe,  the  tane  manor 
tbu  insane.  Such  a  word  as  insane  is  a  in? re  I  rope  witii 
those  wbo  pertist  lu  ueiog  it,  and  I  liave  no  doubt  .that 
many  of  tbe:o,  in  tilence,  have  already  retraced  their 
words.  Head  his  admirable  an.=  werrs  to  Mason,  and 
otbers.  How  they  arc  dwarled  nud  defeated,  by  the  co:it 
tr«st  I  Ou.Oie  onejside,  half  brutish,  halfi  timid  ques- 
tioning; on  the  other,  truth,  clear  as  lighinlufr,  cnishiug 
into  their  obscene  tempJes.  They  aro  mmla  to  ulandas 
rilaie.and  Gesler,  and  the  luqr.isition.  P^'^Kdify  atlthe. 
tpeeche3  <>t  all  the  men  wh&m  Masfachuietts  haf  sent  l:>  <!vn- 
Sreei/</rlhelastfewyair^.doiwt  maJeh,  /or  iianly  dircl- 
neas  and  farce,  at'djvr  simple  trulh ,  the  few  caiital  remarks 
(/^tftn  to'roiwj  ou  the  floor  of  the  Harper'H  Kerry  cn»iue- 
iioube — that  man  whom  you  are  about  to  Send  to  tire  other 
world — tbougliuot  to  rcj)rps(mt  you  there.  Hj  is  too  fair 
a  Bpecimeu  of  a  man  to  represent  the  like  of  .ua.  Who, 
tbea,  were  his  (x>nBtituent.sv  Kea<l  bis  words  iiuderstauJ- 
jLgly  and  you  will  find  oot.  '  Ju  bis  case  there  is  no  idle 
eloquence.  Truth  is  his  mspirer,  and  earnestness  the  po- 
lisher of  his  sentence.  He  could  ifford  tlib  Joss  .of  his 
Sharp's  rules,  while  ho  retained  the  faculty  of  speeoh — a 
rifle  of  lar.j-traighter  sight  and  longer  range. :  It  is  a' re- 
bel io  turn  from  the  slandere  against  him  to  the  teslimo- 
ny  of  bis  enemies.  Mr.  Thorcau  hero  quoted  from  the 
published  remarks  01  Governor  Wise,  Colonel  Washiugtoa 
and  Mr.  Vallandigbam,  in  pratse of  Brown's  eviuent  in- 
tegrity and  heroism. .  Th«s  event,  the  lecturer  consijered, 
is  a  loucbiitone  to  brmg  out  with  distinctness  the  cbirac- 
tcr  ol  this  government.  When  a  govcrumcut  puts  fonh 
its  strength  on  the  side  01  injustice,  it  rcn-uls  itself  a 
merely  brute  furccjor  worse,  a  deraouiacal  force.  It  is 
the  bead  of  the  I'lug  Uglies.  He  saw  this  goyerotnent  to 
be  lairly  alliea  with  France  ai'd  Austri.i  in  oppr.eSdlug 
mai^kind.  It ' says ,"  Cease  agitation  on  the  suOjrot  of 
slavery  or  I  will  make  a  slave  of  you  or  hang  you."  The 
only  governtnent  h«  recognises  is  the  poiTcr- that  estab- 
lishes justice  in  the  laud.  Treuj!0nl  A'tiero  does.sjch 
treason  take  its  risv?  You  presume  t/j  conteuO  with  a  foe. 
against  whom  West  I'oiut  cadets  and  nlled  cannon  (loiut 
noL  .The  lecturer  proceeded  to  denounce  the  govcrumiul 
at  much  length,  and  to  charge  upon  Uassachuselts  coin- 
plicily  iu  lis  worst  crimes.  Hcdefcndtil  tSroun  from  the 
impuuuivil  if  folly  m  und<rlaking  hi^  enterprise  viUh  M  feiu 
as.-.t.'feir.fi.  Would  we  have  the  good  ant'  the  brave 
wait  lor  iiction  till  'they  are  iu  tba  maj.irity?  H.s  com- 
pany was  small,  simply  because  few  could -he  found  wor- 
thy to  pats  muster,  ktch  was  a  picked  nui,  culled  out 
01  tboumnu3,'if  not  of  millions.  Surely  they  were  the 
best  men  you  could  select  to  bo  hung.  'Thai  is  the  great- 
est compnmeul  this  country  cou'.d  pay  them  Ii  was 
Browns  aootrloo  that  we  have  a  right  to  iDter.''"re,  by 
lorce,wilh  th»  slaveuoidcrs,  to  rescue  the  sUve.  Tue 
leciurer  agreed  with  bim.  Atrue  mau  would  not,  bj  as 
much  shocked  by  ihe  death  of  Ihe  slaveholder  ai  by  his 
kfe,     ForoTer  »•  hilk  against  slavery,  and  never  to  act,  \i 
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fulile  and  fooliitb,  unless  a  mau  were  oociiuualiy  iuspired 
The  question  U  not  about  the  weapon,  but  the  spird  iU 
ft  hicb  you  ustt  It.  No  man  bas  yet  appeared  m  Am 'iioa 
wbo  loved  his  fellow  mau  so  Well,  auJ  treated  tUcm  so 
V.1II.  For  bjm  he  look  up  his  li'o;  for  liloi  he  will  lay 
it  down.  Ttiw  KVeni  ttdverlisrs  lis  tiiat  there  is  s  leh  a 
thiug  as  death.  Iheie  has  been,- be'ore,  uo'detith  m 
America,  for  there  'has  been  uo  Ido.  .Mca  h.ive 
only  roltt-d  ana  sloughed  off  as  tbey  roiu:d 
and    sloughed    aiorg.      The      beMt     only      run     do>va 

ike  ft  clock.  They  say  they  will  die..  I  dwly 
tbtm;  they  ■,  cannot  -  do  it;  they  only  deliqiies-;, 
and  leave  a  hundred  eulo^ist.s  mopping  up  the  s',jol  wa->ro 
they  lefi  oir.  T/tefetrxn  at  tfarj,rr\Fei,y,intf-tMnjdS 
Tiou'  to  die,  ,haK  at  Hit  same  time  la'i;iiu  ;<«  kuc  to  liv. 
Their  d(rd  is  the  test  Jtcw-  thai  A  ntcrica  haseoerhrinrd  ,  ■  Hr. 
Giadiugs  tays  llieir  hitMry  will  fill  i  siio.t  p.ig.;.iu  ih.'uls- 

oiyot  thecouutiy.  Ii'  that  wnl  (lil  a  sh  iri  ,)age,  Ji.jw 
;ong  a  sentejjce  does  lli'.  <..' ladings  thmk  the  liisiiiry  of  th j 
rti^ubliojiu  parly  will  till'/ 

Wr^  Thuroau  proceeuei  at  considerable  lengifi  to  ej'.o 
glze  C»|itaiii  Hiowu  us,  perhaps,  the  uobii-st  mju  oD 
whom  the  sun  will  ever  rise  iu  Auierioa,  iiu  I  closed  by 
fea'iiug  K  large  part  of  B'OWu's  coiiver.-aiMU  at  tlju 
armory,  as  he  lay  on  the  ilior,  after  liKi-ipu^e.  T.iat 
scene,  besaid,  will  stand  m  bi.Jiory  with  the  la^idiugof  i.iu 
hilgiime  audtbe  UccUratlou  of  Iiidi'.p,-iideue4  Jl  *iil  bo 
tbeoiuamenl  of  some  ful.ire  national  ga'lerj,  wli.;u  ai 
least  the  present  form  of  sliiv^ry  shall  bj  no  iQi/t;.  i'ncu, 
ana  iiotiiii  iheii,  wo  will  Uikoour  reveiKzj. 
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THE  HAKPEES   FERRY   AFFAIR   A.S   PAECY 
^  ■  OaPITaL.. 

'  '  JFrom  the  WnshMigtou  N'alional  Er4  i 
The 'an- m;'ts  to  impiicatL-  the  repu^'li^.u*  io  th'; 
schemes  o'  Brown  m.ty  i<j  some  cxi'-nt  all'-ct  th  ■  np- 
proacldiig  ele.cuoas  in  N'ew  York  iiud  N  :w|  .l-rs>-y,  h  jt 
Iheit  worst  consequences  mu>t  la'd  opod  td',!  .-Jjitfi.  *  * 
The  iiiceodiiries  whom  the  .<oiitti  lias  to  Ti^-'-"  are  llj.x  • 
deniHgi'gues,  who,  for  Ihe  sakv  of  frigiu/^:i.n.j  tim'l  ;n"i 
from  ibo  republiaijj  party,  arc'iuculca'ii.'^lth(;  spnit  of 
msuni-clKin  among  the  slaves. 

!'.  is  osly  two  or  throe  weeks  ago  that  wo  pointed  out 
Iht  Dites^ary  cirt<;t  of  such  laisehoods,  whL-n  wo  hid  no 
SLSpieion  that  to  soon  an  event  woola  occur  well  c^iici 
1  jKd  bi  call  tlKiQ  forth  with  tenfold  prolosic  o.  Bjtw? 
fe«l  It  to  be  dr.e  to  the  South  and  to  the  cause  of  hiimaniiy 
.">^.iiQ  to  givw  warning  of  the  danger.  Every  stab-meut 
inipl.'catiDg  th"  republican  party  ia  the  l!ari>er'j  Kerry 
a:T.i;r,  wiiich  appears  iu  a  Southern  nowsp.iper  or  i.-^u^-s 
from  the  hps  of  a  demagogue,  is  a  brand  which  may  li^ht 
the  fires  ot  insurrection.        r        *        *        *        * 

Southern  men  know  th.it  it  is  impo.isibla  to  publish  ?.ny 
thin;;  id  their  newspapers  reLiting  to  the  freedom  of  tho 
no^rc-es,  w;ihoul  tho  glad   tidings  reacliing  their"  eirs. 
******* 

Can  any  Intelligent  man  who  i.^  acquainted  wild  Sjutb- 
era  life,  doubt  that  the  iiegroe.^  wiU  in  this  way  bo  I?  J  to 
expect  immediate  eraaucipitioo  as  the  fruit  of  a  repub- 
liatn  tri'imph  "f  Ar.l  u  it  vt  hinhh  prob'tU-e  thit  tJu  be'ief 
arwn^them  IheU  theprmt  majorUy  of  the  Cforti^m  people. 
!-tar.d  ready  t.j  acond  \ht-ir  eftyrtj  for  tiliCiaiion,  will  ci^ue 
th^rn,  in  l^l^7r  eagemer^i  raiirf  «/ij.*«,  toplit  imnrrectiO'iS  ' 

It  wo  lid  t»  a  fatal  mistake  to  infor  thai  tho  aejroej 
liave  no  deeir*  to  bo  free,  becau.se  they  romaioed  passive 
M  Harper's  Ferry.  They  know  their  own  strength  too 
woil  in  that  vicinity  to  rush  upon  destruction,  as  did 
Brown  and  bi.t  conspirators.  Rut  suppose  fie.  samethiny 
happ^ed^  i»  Sjvth.  Caroiiita,  •  wiiere  there  are  tyn 
rurjroa  (o  vnt.  U'h'tt  psrsvn:  does  any  om  believe  that 
ihcf  ntwW  Aaw  rwrjained.  quiet  cpedaton .»  In  Northern 
Virginia,  tuid  pdpecialiy  in  the  immodiato  noighborhood 
of  the  Ferry,  thore^aro  perhaps  leu  while  men  to  one 
ceero.  The  slavei,  therefore,  could  not  hopa  lor  libera- 
tion by  their  owa  eSorts;  .tad  they  doubtless  re^rdcd 
the  eOorta  of  Brown,  if  he  relied  cssenuaily  upon  their 
co-opei^uonjES  all  the  world  aecma  to  do — viz.  as  ih?  en- 
terpnst)  of  a  madman.  TUoy  aro,  besides,  tho  class  of 
slavea  f  rem  whom  wa  should  I'-ast  orp.-Rt  an  effort  at  in- 
soriecuoa.  T'bey  ar<»  oa  th»  border  of  the  ire*  Sa".»«, 
sad  a  wonld  be  much  easior  and  safer  to  liberate  them- 
seisTS  by  ruuniog  away  than  by  revolting.  Thr facility 
•with  which. they  win  run  off  is  a  lacl  well  underatuod  by 
lLei::ie!vo3  and  their  mastsrs;  and  the  consequence  is, 
ih»t  they  ar«  treated  with  a  degree  of  consideration  and 
kindne^  which  is  not  generally  <>!cpertenc»d  by  the  slaves 
further  south.  For  tbebo  rvasocs  aono  but  demented  en- 
thu;  asia  could  have  dreamed  of  asuccossfui  i:jsurrectiun 
at^Hirper's  Ferry,  But  ir>  any  of  t\e  Gulf  Elates  the  same 
ejfjrti  night  have  been  attended  with  an  amourj  (f  l}l.-»dshf<i 
and  d^vaita-Utm  from  w'luA  the-  inat/inatiii*  rti^Hli  wiih 
hjyrrtfr. 


HOW  IT  WILL  RNO. 

(Frcm  the  New  Orieaiis  Bee.] 
W*  have  t.%kcn  Rome  pains  to  notice  the  tons  of  the 
blAck  republican  Journals  in  their  comtnents  upon  the 
H.irper'.'i  Ferry  conspiracy.  They  may  b,i  dtviaea  into 
two  distinct  classes;  those  who  wbeodlo  and  those  who 
bully.  I'D  our  rnmd  the  second  class — the  bulbcs— wno 
brazen  it  out,  and  chucklo  over  muroer  arid  r&piuo, 
bailing  the  bloody  deeds  at  H.Hrper's  Ferry  as  the  in 
augurauoa  ct  a  reig[>>  of  terror  in  the  cviuth,  which 
t^tiiil  cr;iE=oa  our  fields  and  surrender  our  dwellings  t . 
the  torch  of  the  incendiary,  are  not  a  pirticl'i!  more 
horrible  and  loathsome  than  the  others.  They  are  at 
least  enutled   to  the  merit  of  an   honest   ;ind  fearlen 
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ar-iiiJcrri,  isrf  vaii  njnificanr.'j ,  and  shout  I  liai  Utf  iKtrple 
of  (/!'•  ,s^ni'.h  to^riyta'C  JOT  those  fat  art  ercytfs,  of  vjltich  this 
is  only  (fx  p-cmunilion. 

TDE  PLAN  OP  INSUHRROTIOivr. 
rFiom  iLc  CIirirU'Rtun  (i  U  )  Hu/cury,  Nor.  1.] 

Aliliii'j;.'.!!  Bf-'Vsu's  c'JIuilHi  an  iniurrcjlionhsi;  bevu  Pill/ 
and  atoilive,  Ihc  r.tvi-Iupi  mi-uts  arc  iu|/i>tl,<.  Miowiog  iLal 
a  witc  Kprtai!  tcht'iac-  i-  as  rj.iiUfiLg  ;ii  ibc  Nertli  lur  lu- 
Euirc'Cti"Db  ihr;tuybout  i!u-  Soulh. 

A  caiLTiilly  I'.ijjjcdclea  jilaii  15  i;i:blis!icd  in  the  N'kw 
YoRi;  Hfkjslu,  ri'iiubliBiicd  la  tlu'  KicliiiiiiDit  Whio,  aud 
iucuipunika  ii;lo  ILc-  acfJrovj  of  t.'ic  Iiiinooratic  Cufnoiit- 
tcc  01  l.'if  Ciy  tl'  Nci\  Vo'L  in  au  addrots  ti'  tlic  [KidjiIc  oi" 
jS'ivv  York,  by  wLi'.ti  RUvtry  was  to  \>i  ipvcriiir<nva  m 
llie  !^'J•.•lll  will)  tile  aid  of  tt  ualiiAry  lorce  from  llie  N'orlU. 
Ve  loibear  laying  itjis  FCbomo  b./larc  0  ir  n-adiTS  on  ac- 
CDCi.t  (•rils  ibct'LJiajy  mature,  but  we  advise  our  rcilers 
I'j  fit  it  and  n-.io  it  (or  tiiiicsilvcs.  It  will  givii  iLcin  a 
clearer  inflK'^t  '>''"  tte  true  rclatioct  iliey  occ'iipy  iu  llic 
I'uii'U,  aiKi  tl;o  "iiriwiesi  value"  ol  in  coutiuuaDce. to 
il:<-ni  Lli.'iu  aLy  otlier  documuut  wUicli  has  yet  Becu  tlie 
li^lit.  Il  is  no  ttLSwer  to  £ay  tliat  tbe  dialKilical  ior<'0- 
d'.u) ii.'?  wbc  cnc  In  cold  blooa  gil  up  such  a  fc;tn.-nH'  for 
our  (iCEtructiou  are  COTapaiativcly  fi  iv  lu  DumUere  iu  tbo 
Koitli.  ll  IE  eD:)rj:h  fur  us  to  Icnow  ILai,  ft;vf  or  in  luy, 
tb' y  have,  bj  tljo  coiieiilutiou  ol  tlie  Uiiiud  States.  llJo 
1  li;lit  10  cciirje  ampLg  u?,  to  ivc  amoug  us-,  an.l  lu  tijcir 
goo  1  tine  carry  out  lUeir  purpobtrs,  and,  e- von  if  their 
purjiOSi-Rfliould  lai!  agttn  and  ayaiu,  aud  Bcalfo'.a  alter 
tculloid  Eliall  drii)  witli  tlu-ir  (jore,  the  elemcuta 
01  ■  imscliief  and  trouble  tnay  survive  'tbeiii,  aud 
pive  new  liapulso  ttj  li;turc  advcLturcrs  »ud  lauatics 
rtu  mecu  s"uru  oi  the  nil  j'.',  titaj  u-e  arc  undo-  one  gimem- 
Tiifni  v.-ilh  Ihcu:  people'— thai  bu  Uie  cor, -Nation  tltey  dten 
Oumfdns  rojK'n.^iUc  for  the  ■^n'tii'itiun  of  slaver)/,  and, 
Uurefi/re, they  t^kdi  overthrow  \'.  Th^y  ilo  itot.  plotiii-sur- 
rcctur^/ur  (";i!<i  or  ErcL-M.  If  ar  had  a  separate  i^ocrn- 
men' iij'vi<rmin,Uie  i'ost  i^ke,  all  0^  arenves  of  inUr- 
coune',  tUepcii/.c  a'd milUaTy  oftht  couiily,  wtuXd be  anltr 
fniT  aclui'iir  cfftjlrol.  ^t}Oliiitmi>'m  vvitld  ,<jl\e  'OUt  at  the 
fi  wUi ,  </r  -lis  adherents  tvouli  haiv  to  operate  xn  the  South  at 
fore<{/n  emissaries,  in  acminl'yarjned  and  prepared  to  ex,- 
ctudr  thtir  intercouTie  or  arn-M  their  dcsupis  and  puniJi 
their  ivtirrv^tion  As  It  is  tbe  ■' irreprcssibla  couUici"  of 
Seviaro  iSTicsl;ued  to  gd  Ou,  a'tbough  it  may!  Lv  cbHClcwi 
and  suppressed  by  reptaied  failure?,  until' one  of  two 
ttijigsbliall  1alcc=  place — the  (Tnion  sbiUI  be  di^6alvod  or 
slavery  Bball  be  aboutbed.  Tbe  experience' of  iho  last 
tweiity-flve  years,  oligmiminoustoleratjuu  aud  concession 
by  tbe  t<'U!h,  Willi  the  liglds  of  the  prei>ent  ireflacled  oa 
tJiem,  shew  to  tbe  moH  bigoted  UnioniPt  tliat  there  Is  no 
'jtuce  lor  the  Suulb  In  the  Union  from  the  forbe^irance  or 
resi^cl  of  the  Nortlu  The  Sovth  must  rxmirot  her  own 
destimes  orperich  ' 

(10) 

Tbe  Progress  of  R«voIatloi>»<THB   Be^in- 

nlBg  of  the  End. 

In  another  page  of  this  (Lij's  is^ue  of  the 
Heraij)  the  reader  will  find  some  extracts  from 
our  contemporaries,  North  and  South,  giving  ex- 
pression, not  only  to  their  own  opinions,  but 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  populatii>n  among 
which  they  circulate.  The  lecture  deifying 
John  Brown,  copied  from  the  Boston  AUa$,  \3 
particularly  deserving  of  attention.  Washing- 
ton, and  the  other  heroes  of  the  Revolution  of 
the  last  century,  are  but  small  potatoa  beside 
the  hero  of  the  second  revolution.  William 
Tell  is  but  a  faint  type  of  him;  while  his  prose- 
cutors are  compared  with  Pilate,  Gesler  and 
the  Inquisition.  Even  the  cunning  and  cautious 
anti-slavery  Washington  Era  predicts  fearful 
servile  massacres  in  the  Gulf  States;  while  the 
pro-slavery  Southern  jouraals  are  preparing 
their  readers  for  the  worst,  and  declaring  in 
favor  of  immediate  secession  and  separation, 
in  order  to  avert  a  bloody  civil  war. 

But  blood  is  already  shed;  civil  war  is  begun, 
and  the  Southern  journals,  as  well  as  the 
Northern,  are  fanning  the  flames.  Wendell  Phil- 
lips and  the  other  panegyrists  of  Brown  insist 
that  Harper's  Ferry  is  the  Lexington 
of  the  revolution  of  1859,  and  will  bear 
to  it  the  same  relation  in  the  page 
of  the  Wstorian  as  the  event  at  the  little  town 
in  Massachuseetts  bore  to  the  seven  years'  war 
of  Independence.  Brown  has  been  called  im- 
prudent by  some  of  the  organs  of  the  second 
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revolution;  but  they  only  mean  that  he  is  un- 
wise in  the  same  sense  that  the  volunteer  leader 
of  the  forlorn  hope,  who  attempts  to  storm  a 
fortress  and  is  mowed  down,  is  considered  im- 
prudent by  the  army  who  are  to  follow  him 
and  carry  the  works.  John  Brown  is  only 
foolish  because  he  is  braver  than  his  fellow 
conspirators,  and  not  wicked  and  criminal 
because  of  his  treason  and  murder.  On  the 
contrary,  his  cause  is,  according  to  them,  good 
and  righteous,  and  if  he  had  only  succeeded 
in  his  attempt,  he  would  not  only  be  wise, 
but  greater  than  Washington  himself. 

He  is  thus  but  a  few  steps  in  advance  of 
those  revolutionary  journals  and  leaders  who 
are  following  in  his  track,  hand  passihus  aquh; 
not  with  the  same  impetuosity  with  which  he 
has  charged,  but  still  making  steady  progress 
in  the  same  direction.  He  has  led  the 
way,  they  are  on  the  road.  He  is  the  leader 
of  the  advance  guard — they  are  leading  the 
main  body  and  the  rear.  Their  time  for  the 
assault  is  not  yet  come,  but  it  is  coming  fast. 
Under  the  battle  cry  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  with  the  name  of  John  Brown 
inscribed  on  their  banners  and  roechoed 
through  their  ranks,  they  intend  to  carry  the 
State  of  New  York  in  the  ensuing  week,  and 
that  is  the  captured  bridge  that  leads  Seward 
to  the  "ftTiite  House,  as  the  passage  of  the 
bridge  of  Turbigo  over  the  Ticino  on  the  3d  of 
June  led  to  the  victory  of  Magenta,  and  opened 
Louis  Napoleon's  way  to  Milan.  «  .  •  They 
may  find,  to  their  cc-st,  that  they  have  gone 
too  fir,  and  kindled  a  (ire  in  their  neighbor's 
house  which  they  cannot  quench  till  it  coa- 
sitmes  their  o«-n.  The  journals  at  the  South 
are  equally  violent,  though  not  so  finaticaL 
They  are  throwing  oil  instead  of  water  on  the 
incipient  conflagration,and  if  their  advice  w 
adopted  it  ii»  not  long  before  this  great  confede- 
racy is  split  into  two  halves.  Nor  would  the 
calamity  end  there ;  in  spite  of  all  the  iallu- 
ence  of  the  press  a  fiefce  war  would  laevitably 
follow,  whose  horrors  no  human  heart  can  con- 
ceive. 

From  all  appearances  there  is  onlyoae  thing 
that  can  prevent  tbis  dire  catastrophe,  wJiich 
hangs  over  the  Union  like  two  dark  thunder- 
clouds, which  are  approaching  each  »ther  and 
at  atiy  moment  may  explode-  Nothing  can 
prevent  it  but  the  interposition  of  the  conser- 
vative element  between  the  antagonistic  forces, 
keeping  them  both  in  check  by  firmness  and 
discretion,  and  mllying  around  itself  the  pub- 
lic vii  tue  and  the  patriotism  of  the  country. 

(11) 

will  nro^vii  )>«  Execiit«<i:— Tbe  At»olitton. 

lata  Preparing;  to  t;«i«biate  the  Ue^y. 

"Old  John  Brown"  has  been  tried, convicted., 
and  sentenced  to  death,  by  a  Virginia  court, 
upon  the  grave  charges  ot  treison,  insurrection 
atid  murder,  and  the  important  question  which 
now  agitates  oiu:  politicians  on  all  .sides  h, 
'•Will  he  be  executed  ^  The  Kichmoad  En- 
quirer, the  conSdentlil  organ  of  Governor 
Wise,  says  that  -'(he  Presi-iencj  is  the  orTer  now 
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Governor  ol  Virgiaia  appears  to  be  inflexibly 
resolved  to  allow  the  law  to  take  ita  course  in 
regard  to  Brown  and.  his  associates.  We  fear, 
indeed,  that  the  intervention  of  Tammany  Hall 
and  the  Albaany  Regency  combined,  in  behalf 
of  the  commutation  of  Brown's  sentence  to  im- 
prisonment for  life,  would  be  unavailing. 
Greeley  evidently  understands  better  than 
Webb  the  temper  of  Governor  Wise,  for  Brown 
has  hardly  the  shadow  of  a  hope  of  cixape  from 
the  scaffold. 

Acting  upon  this  opinion,  the  radical  Boston 
abolitionists,  through  the  E.xecntivc  Committee 
of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  have 
adopl-cd  the  following  reeolution: — 

EXECTTTION  OF  CAPT.  JOITK  BKOVTX. 

Al  a  nieetiuK  of  iUe  ENOCcUve  Cummitttc  of  the  AmTi- 
cau  AiitiO-laTcry  Socic-ly,  bcliJ  lU  Boston,  Nov.  1,  the  fo!- 
luwiDji  refoluliou  was  a  J' i;;'t"(l : — 

r.etolvcd.  That  it  i.5  recommcDrled  to  tlio  friends  of  im- 
partial frociioni  tliroughoiit  the  free  State?,  in  ca.se  of  the 
execution  of  Captain  Jonx  Bsovr.v,  now  on  trial  for  his  life 
ia  Virgini.i,  to  obiiorve  that  tragical  event.  o.\  the  D-1y  of 
rrs  oi"<;t  KRi:.vcK,  in  snch  manner  as  by  tlicrti  may  be  doeiu- 
ed  most  ajiiiropriato  in  their  various  localities — whether 
by  public  meetings  and  a.djre£ses,  the  adoption  of  resolu- 
tions, private  co;ifcrenc.es,  or  any  other  .lusliliable  modo 
of  action— for  the  furtherance  of  the  anii-slavry  cause, 
and  renewedly  to  con.secrate  themselves  to  the  patriotic 
and  Christian  work  of  cffeclinu  the  abnhtion  of  that  most 
dangerous,  unnatural,  cruel  and  impious  system  of  shive- 
ry, which  is  iho  fruitful  source  of  all  our  Ecclional  heart- 
burnings and  c-OBllictf ,  which  powerfully  and  increasingly 
tcMs  to  protniite  servile  insurrections  and  civil  war, 
which  cannot  be  more  Uuly  or  more  comprchensiveiy  do- 
scribed  than  es  "TBtK  ECTi  oV  M.t  mixames,'"  which  is  a 
burnmg  disgrace  and  fearful  curse  to  the  whole  country, 
and  by  the  speedy  extinction  of  which,  alone,  can  tho 
land  be  saved  from  violence,  blood  and  utter  demorali- 
zation. 

In  behalf  of  the  Esecutive  Committee  of  the  American 
Anti-Slavery  Societv, 

WM.  LLOTD  GARRISON,  PreEidcnt. 

WeIDKLL  PmiilPS,         liiprretarieR 

Chabues  C.  Bi-ELECfl,  /"creianes. 

From  this  dreadful  manifesto,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  abolitionists  proper  are  the  first  in  the 
field  upon  the  martyrdom  of  "Old  Brown," 
and  that  they  intend  to  make  the  game  use  of 
him  that  W.  H.  Seward,  Thurlew  Weed  and  the 
anti-Masonic  party  of  some  thirty  years  ago 
made  of  a  dead  body  alleged  to  be  that  of 
Morgan,  a  recanting  Mason,  who  had  published 
a  book  disclosing  the  mysteries  of  the  Order, 
and  had  then  mysteriously  disappeared.  But 
Garrison,  Phillips  and  tiie  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  ivill  have  the  advantage  over 
Seward,  Weed  and  the  anti-Masone,  in  having  a 
martyr  about  whose  identity  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  concerning  whose  fate  there  will  be 
nothing  left  to  conjecture.  Whether  Weed, 
Seward  and  the  republican  managers  generally 
will  consent  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  Garrison 
and  Phillips,  in  the  celebration  of  the  day  of 
Brown's  execution  in  lien  of  the  Fourth  of 
July,  remains  to  be  seen.  But  as  the  dead 
body  of  the  alleged  Morgan  was  paraded  by 
Weed  as  "a  good  enough  Morgan  till  after  the 
election,"  so,  perhaps,  the  republicans  may 
consent  to  howl  over  the  execution  of  Brown 
when  the  election  is  over. 

Meantime,  we  have  no  advice  to  give  to  the 
Governor  of  Tirginia.  If  the  appeals  from 
the  Korthern  democracy,  and  the  threats  of 
the  republicans,  in  a  political  and  Presidential 
view  of  the  subject,  have  failed  to  shake  his 
resolution  to  hang  Brown,  then  wc  may  say 
that  the  argument  is  ended.  Accordingly,  let 
the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  prepare  for 
their  funeral  orgies;  and  if  our  black  republi- 
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cans  shoitld  wish  to  join  in  the  ceremonies, 
perhaps  our  red  republicans  will  lend  them  the 
fimeral  paraphernalia  which  they  used  in 
memory  of  that  other  crazy  champion  of  "hu- 
man freedom,"'  Orsini. 


Kansas  Testimony  Against  Bko  wn.— We  print 
elsewhere  extracts  from  a  Kansas  republican 
paper— the  Serald  of  Freedom^  published  in 
Lawrence— Tvhich  represent  Old  Brown's  case 
in  a  very  unfavorable  light.  When  we  sidd 
that  this  testimony  comes  from  a  journal  which 
has  hoisted  the  names  of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of 
Ohio,  for  President,  and  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  of 
Massachusetts,  for  Vice  President,  its  abolition 
orthodoxy  will  not  be  questioned,  nor  its  evi- 
dence impugned  on  the  ground  of  political 
hostility.  Well,  this  Herald  of  Freedom,  pub- 
lished in  the  nbolition  slronKhold  of  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  and  edited  by  a  namesake  of  old  Ossa- 
watomie  himself,  shows  up  John  Browu  in  the 
very  worst  colors  as  a  malignant  cut-throat 
and  murderer.  It  gives  dates  and  circum- 
stances with  the  greatest  minuteness,and  shows 
that  on  the  24th  of  May,  1856,  three  months 
before  the  first  of  Brown's  sons  (Frederick) 
was  killed  and  before  any  of  the  family  had 
had  a  hair  of  their  heads  injured,  Old  Brown, 
with  seven  men.  had  marched  at  night  to  a 
point  eight  miles  abov^  Potawatomie  creek, 
ca'Ied  from  tUcIr  beds  five  pro-slivcrr  men, 

whose  names  are  given,  and  ruthlessly  assassi- 
nated them. 

The  same  paper  teil.'?,  also,  how  at  the  Law- 
rence Convention  there  waa  organi:^ed  byLaaej 
Brown,  Rcdpath  and  others,  '-a  secret  oath- 
bound  league,  the  object  of  which  was  to  massa- 
cre, in  cold  blood,  every  officer  elected  under 
the  Lecompton  constitution."  But  as  no  offi- 
cers were  elected  under  it,  and  as  it  never  went 
into  operation,  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
canying  out  the  ruthless  conditions  of  the  oath 
of  blood.  Finally,  we  are  told  that  the  whole 
plan  of  the  Harper's  Ferry  organization,  mode 
of  operation,  &c.,  had  befn  known  in  Kansas 
for  a  long  time,  and  that  Gerrit  Smith  was  the 
tool  of  the  conspirators.  The  editor  gives  no- 
tice, loo,  that  he  has  all  the  facts  and  figures 
iu  his  possession,  aud  will  make  good  his  state- 
menta  when  called  on. 

Really,  in  view  of  this  evidence,  voltintarily 
given  by  an  .abolition  organ,  we  begin  to  think 
that  Old  Brown  has  had  too  large  a  measure  of 
sympathy,  and  that  he  deserved  a  long  rope 
and  a  short  shrift  years  ago. 

We  can  hardly  thiuk  that  the  Herald  of  Free- 
dom has  been  infuenced,  in  stating  these  facts, 
by  the  cold  blooded  political  calculations  that 
are  inducing  the  abolitionists  and  black  repub- 
licans of  the  North  to  provoke  (Jovernor  Wise 
into  renouncing  any  ideas  of  mercy  he  might 
have  been  forming  iu  regard  to  Old  Brown.  At 
all  events.  Brown  has  every  reason  to  pray  to 
be  saved  from  his  friends. 

(12) 
HALF  AN  EOUR  AT  8UNNY8IDE. 

A  Visit  to  Wsfihlnston  Irving. 
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" h>w  t!i«  great  world 

I5  ora"siii'.' ;i?ni  fjir  fff." 

Ha  i?ithdr«w  s  year  ngo  Irom  all  iitera-j  labor,  and  is 
new  Bptindiug  tha  clc3»  cf  his  life  in  wall-eamsd  ital 
ItDg-naailed  repose. 

Mr.  Irving  is  no^  bd  old-lyokia*  aaoaa  -wotild  oxpsct 
wfco  taaw  liis  age.  ;  I  fauoied  hica  a?  ih  ilia  'wliier'  of 
life ;  I  fouDii  Mm  oalj  Iq  ita  lacliaa  euoicaar.  Ua 
caiaa  down  Bteirs,  and  walked  throagb.  tha  hall  into 
Shdback-parlor,  Tfith  a  aim  and  lively  si^p  thdt  might 
VftH  hive  made  one  doubi  whether  ho  had  truly  at- 
taJDCfl/ hia  saventj-Eaventh  yearl     Ha   was  f.\tiBrin^ 

with  a  Bootch  ahawl,  ^rnippad  lilte  a  ^fu*'  looa^!  soirf 
orouECi  his  nrck  ;  but  as  h«  took  hli  eeit  ia  t!i9  old 
(wm-cLiir.  scd,  dec^ita  his  ho3ra=cej3  aad  tronolaa 
cheat,  began  an  tinexpcotedly  riyacious  oanversitioa, 
he  mado  me  almost  forget  that  I  wao  the  gaast  of  3:1 
old  maHrioag  past  his  "  three-score  years  aad  ten." 

But  -sirhat  should  one  talk  about  who  had  only  h"ili 
an  hour  with  Weahicgtoa  Irriag  11  Tentared  th^ 
qneation, 

"Ifow  that  you  have  l.%id  aside  your  pen,  which  of 
yonr  books  do  you  look  baok  upon  vith  most 
pleosurei?" 

He  iiainediately  replied,  "  I  esaroelj  look  with  fall 
eatisfcction  upon  any  ;  for  thay  do  not  aeem  what  they 
itighthiTS  Deen ;  I  often  wiahthail  oould  have  t=renfcy, 
years  more,  to  take  them  down  from  the  shelf,  one  by 
one,  tndlvrrile  them  over." 

He  epoSre  of  his  daily  habita  of  writiag,  before  he 
htd  made  the  renolution  to  write  no  more.  His  usasl 
hours  for  literary  work  were  from  morning  till  nojn. 
But,  although  he  had  gsRcraliy  found  his  mind  most 
vigorous  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  he  had  alway* 
been  sulfi'iet  to  moode  and  caprieee,  aad  co'ild  never 
tell,  whep  ne  took  np  the  pen,  how  many  hours  woald 
pass.befiro  ne  would  lay  it  down. 

"  But,!'  said  he,  "  theas  oaprioious'  perioda,  of  the 
heat  and  glow  of  composition,  have  baea  the  happiest 
houra  ot  my  life.  I  hayo  never  found,  in  anything 
outside  of  the  four  walla  of  my  study,  any  enjoyment 
equal  to  sitting  at  my  writing-desk  with  a  clean  page, 
a  new  theme,  and  a  mind  awake." 

HialitfTary  emplojmonto,  h-J  remarked,  h^i  always 
been  mor<^  like  entsrtainaientD  than  tasks. 

"  Somf  writers,"  said  he,  "  appear  to  hsTs  bean  inde- 
pendent cfmoo^s.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  instance,  hsd 
great  poster  of  writing,  and  ooald  work  almost  at  any 
time;  ao  Oou!d  Crabbe— but  with  thi3  diffsrenee  :  Ssott 
always,  dna  Orabbe  seldom,  wrote  well.  I  remember," 
said  he,  "taking  breakfast  one  morning  with  Rogers, 
Moore,  and  Crabbe ;  the  conversation  turned  on  Lord 
Byron's  ipoetio  moods  ;  Crabbe  said  that,  however  it 
might  b*  •with  Lord  Byron,  as  for  himself  he  could 
write  as  Well  at  one  time  as  at  anothsr.  Bat,"  eaid 
Irving,  tivith  a  twinkle  of  humor  at  recalling  the 
insidentj  "  Crabbe  has  wzitten  s  great  deal  that  no- 
body oai  read  1" 

^e  mtentioned  that  while  living  in  Paris,  be  wenfc 
8  long  period  without  bsing  able  to  write.  "I  eat 
down  repeat-edly,"  said  ho,  "  with  pen  and  ink,  but 
could  invent  nothing  worth  putting  on  the  paper.  At 
l«ngth,  5  told  my  friend  Tom  Moore,  who  dropped  in 
one  morning,  that  now,  after  long  waiting,  I  had  tht 
mood,  aid  would  hold  it,  and  work  it  oni  as  long  as 
it  wonldllast,  until  I"  had  wrung  my  brain  dry.  Sa  I 
begjm  to  write  shortly  after  breakfist,  aad  coatinaed, 
without  noticing'  how  the  time  was  passing,  tmtil 
Moore  came  in  again  at  four  in  the  afternoon — when  I 
had  completely  covered  the  table  with  freshly- written 
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sbeetB.     I  kept  the  mood  almost  without  inteiruption 
for  eii  weeks." 

I  asked  which  of  his  books  was  the  resalt  of 
this  frenry  ;  he  replied,  "Bracabridge  HalL" 

"  None  of  your  works,"  I  remarked,  "  are  mi>ra 
charttirg  thaa  the  Biography  of  Goldsmith." 

"  Tet  mat  was  written,"  said  he,  "  evaa  more  rap- 
idly thaa  the  other."     He  then  added  : 

"Whtu  ihave  been  engaged  on  a  coalinuous  work, 
I  h&Te  o'ten  bten  obliged  to  riae  in  the  middl(>  of  the 
tight,  light  roy  lamp,  and  write  an  hour  or  two,  to 
relieve  roy  mind  ;  end  row  that  I  write  ao  more,  I  am 
Bometimes  compt-llod  to  rjet  up  in  the  oaaae  ^v^^y  to 
r^^d." 

Somet-Imcs,  txlso,  aa  thelsit  IJhwild  letk'rm^nlioia, 
he  gets  up  to  ehivel 

"  When  I  was  in  Spain,"  he  reairked,  "searoaiag 
the  old  ohroniolep,  and  engaged  on  the  L'fe  of  Cjlum- 
bn?,  I  cft^B  wrote  fourteen  or  fifteen  honni  out  of  the 
twtnty-four." 

He  siid  that  wntnever  he  haci  forced  his  mind  un- 
willingly to  work,  the  product  waa  worthless  ;  and  he 
invariably  threw  it  away,  and  began  again;  "for," 
as  ha  obierved,  "  an  essay  or  chapter  that  has  been 
only  hammered  out,  ia  aeldom  good  for  anything.  An 
a-dthor'a  right  time  to  work  ia  when  his  mind  is 
eglow :  when  Iiifl  imaeination  is  kindled  ; — ^these  are 
his  precious  momea*^  ;  Ici  hiia  wait  until  thoy  come, 
but  when  they  have  c^^me,  le;  him  make  the  most  of 
th«m  " 

1  referred  to  hia  last  and  &reat«et  work,  the  Life  01 
WashiDgton,  and  asked  if  he  Xclt,  on  finishiag  it,  any 
such  senouiion  aa  Gibbon  is  saia  >>  have  wxpsrisncsd 
over  the  l«.st  efcist  of  the  Decline  xr.a  Fall.  He  re- 
plied that  the  whole  work  had  eagrosv^  his  mind  to 
such  a  degree,  that,  before  he  was  a-i^^re,  he  had 
written  himeelf  into  feeblenees  of  healisv;  that  he 
feared  in  the  midst  of  his  labor  that  it  wouvj  break 
him  down  before  he  could  end  it ;  thai  wh^n  H.  Ust 
the  final  pages  were  written,  he  give  the  manusCNoi, 
to  bis  nephew  to  be  ecndueied  through  the  press,  an^* 
threw  himself  back  upon  hia  r'?d  cushioned  loange 
with  an  indeaiiibible  feeling  of  rebef!  He  added 
that  the  greit  fstigue  of  rniad,  throughout  the  whole 
t£Bk,  hbCi  res'-Jtcj  from  the  oarj  and  piius  refj^airel  in 
the  conttruction  and  ami'sgeaient  of  miterials,  and 
not  in  the  mere  literary  coiuposi^on  of  the  sucsessiTe 
chapters. 

But  whot  magnificent  volaaaesl  What  a  work 
for  an  old  mm  to  have  achieved!  Wh'.k  a  littiug 
close  to  the  labor*  of  a  long  and  basy  life!  '  They 
unite  on  one  pngo,  aad  will  perpotnate  in  oae  memory, 
not  only  a  gro&t  name,  but  ite  grea!;  nameiiake  :  the 
Father  of  the  American  Republia,  and  the  f  aoher  of 
the  American  Republic  of  L-jttera! 

On  the  parlor  wall  hung  the  engr»vin»  of  Faed's 
picture  of"' Scott  aad  his  Contemp<>rsne3  ;"  I  alluded 
to  it  89  preaenticg  a  group  of  his  former  friends. 

"Yes,"  said  be,  "I  knew  every  man  of  them  but 
three ;  and  now  they  are  all  gone  !" 

"  Are  the  portraits  good  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  Seott'a  head,"  be  replied,  "  is  well  J.^awn,  though 
the  expression  lacks  something  of  Sjott'ii  force  ;  Camp- 
bell'i  is  tolerable ;  Lookharfa  is  the  worat.  Lock- 
hart,"  eaid  he,  "  was  a  man  of  very  delie  Jte  organiza- 
tion, but  ho  had  a  mora  manly  look  thaa  in  the  pic- 
ture." 

"  You  should  write  one  more  book,"  I  hinted. 

"What  is  that?" 

"  Your  reraiaiaaences  of  tho«e  literary  friends." 

"Ah,"  he  exclaimed,  "it  is  too  laie  now!    I  shall 
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H£8B.  The  piotare  was  ajooiapaaied  witti  a  now 
piinted  iii  large  lettera,  witha  lesvi-peacil,  bj  fcha'litila 
correspondent  who  said  aha  wo*  too  young  to  wtUb  ! 
He  spolce  with  great  vivaeiiy  of  his  childish  risiior. 
"Ctiiidren,"  Bald  the  old  man,  "f-.re  great  pst*  ;  I  aa 
very  fond  of  the  little  creatarea." 

The  euthor'6  etndy — into  which  I  looked  for  a  fe  ir 
EBomeBtij  before  leaying — is  a  email  room,  almait  en- 
tirely filled  by  tho  great  writing  table  and  the  loange 
behind  it.  The  walls  are  laden  mth  ^ooks  and  picturei, 
which  e-vidently  are  raarrsngsd  e»ery  day  by  soaie  dili- 
cobehaiid  ;  for  none  of  the  books  wera  tumbled  iat-j  a 
eorner,  end  no  papers  were  lyiug  loose  upon  tha  tible. 
The  pen,  too,  waa  laid  precisely  parallel  ta  the  edge 
of  th«  ink-stand — a  nicety  which  only  a  wotniui/ 
bcusekeeper  would  persevere  te  maintain  !  Beaide?!, 
there  was  not  a  speck  of  dust  upon  carpet  or  oudhioa  ! 
I  ctood  reverently  in  the  liitle  room — a»  if  it  vrere  a 
3»ored  place  1  lu  associations  filled  my  mind  tFith  as 
much  delight  as  if  I  had  been  breathing  frftgraaoe 
from  hidden  flowers.  On  leaviBg,  I  cirried  the  piu- 
ture  of  it  viridly  in  my  mind,  and  still  carry  it ; — the 
quiet,  secluded,  poetic  haant  ia  Tfhioh  a  great  author 
wrote  his  greatest  works  ! 

As  I  came  away,  the  old  gentleman  bundled  his 
shawl  about  him,  and  stood  a  few  moments  on  ths 
BtepB.  A  momentary  burst  of  sunshine  fM  on  hiai 
through  the  breaking  clouds.  In  that  fall  light  hs 
looked  still  less  like  an  old  man  than  ia  the  dark  par- 
lor by  the  shaded  window.  His  form  was  slightly 
beat,  but  the  quiet  humor  of  the  early  portraita 
was  Btill  lingering  in  his  face.  He  was  the  same  g»- 
nial,  generous,  merry-eyed  m*n  at  seventy-seven  an 
Jftivis  had  painted  him  nearly  fifty  years  before.  I 
wish  always  to  remember  him  as  I  saw  him  at  that 
last  moment  I  TiiitoDcii   Tii.ios. 

(13) 
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Earpcr'B  Ferry. 

The  fxciteinent  in  Virginia  in  regard  to  the  rescue 
of  John  Brown  haa  become  ac  abeurd  as  to  be  a  mat- 
Ur  of  shame  to  those  who  h»TC  caused  it.  Troops 
have  been  kept  uncler  arms  at  Eichmond ;  troops 
ba-ve  been  hastened  fonvard  from  Alexandria;  muni- 
ticES  of  war  have  been  -expedited  from  the  areenal  at 
"WatluEgtoa  to  the  azsect-l  at  Harper's  Ferry ;  the 
ifcilroad  company  hss.  placed  an  firmed  guard  to  wait 
"upcn  the  Ligbceps  cf  the  Harper's  F«rry  bridge,  and 
jet  the  eccoanfs  from  Baltimore,  based  upon  the 
Jateet  infojiQation  advanced  from  CharloBtown,  aec-ure 
that  no  ensmy  has  cppeared  to  withstand  these  for- 
midable preparation?  ;  and  that  the  moving  cause  of 
the  extremely  violent  popular  emotion  -was  the  confla- 
gralicn  of  a  hay-stack. 

Aid  for  Joliu  Brovtu's  Family. 

T*n  thousand  photographs  of  Capt  Brown  (copied 
from  an  admirable  likeness)  have  been  prepared  under 
tie  direciioa  of  Mr.  Thaddeua  Ilyatt  of  Nev  York, 
ard  are  cfftred.for  sale  at  one  dollar  each,  the  pro- 
ceeds (after  payjog  the  trifling  expense  of  the  work) 
to  go  to  Capt.  Brown's  foroily,  "We  understand  that 
S200  have  already  been  realized  from  the  sale. 

In  Boston,  nn  Saturday  evening,  a  public  meeting 
was  held  in  Trf  moat  Temple,  attended  by  two  thou- 
eard  people.  <o  raiee  a  fntd  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  assemblage  was  c&lied  to  order  about  1\  o'clock 
^y  lion.  J.  A.  Andrew.  He  was  aceompaaied  by 
Eev.  J.  M  IfaDD'Dg  of  the  Old  South  church,  Rev.  Dr. 
Neal  of  the  Scmersetttrcet  Baptist  church,  and  Wen- 
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dell  rhiilips.  The  Divine  bUseing  was  invoked  by 
Dr  Neal,  who  also  olfertd  up  prayer  for  the  family  of 
Brown. 

Adf'rfPfifB  were  made  hy  Ralph  WaMo  Emerson, 
Rev.  J.  M.  Manning,  and  Wecdell  Phillips,  Esq.  We 
hove  Eo  room  except  for  a  tingle  extract  from  one  of 
three  ftirring  speeches.  Rev.  Mr.  Maoxiing  thus  ut- 
tered ''The  Voice  of  Old  South  "    He  said: 

"  Mr.  ManniDg  thought  it  wae  rather  diflacult  to  speak 
of  the  subject  on  band  to-night  without  expressing  an 
opiuion  regarding  the  affair  at  Harper's  Ferry.  He 
should  never  have  advised  Brown  to  do  what  he  had 
done.  Filibusters  went  to  Southern  lands  to  rescue 
mtn  from  Spanish  tyranny,  and  were  not  molested.- 
But  Brown  had  interfered  with  home  cyranny,  and 
mutt  die.  Brown  was  net  ineane.  He  wa*  the  sivord 
in  the  hard  of  a  higher  pow*r.  It  was  the  finger  of 
God  writirg  upon  the  wall  of  BeUhazzir'a  p-ilace  the 
doom  of  the  tj  rants.  Mr..  Manning  took  his  hearers 
back  to  the  day  of  the  Boston  m.i9oacre,  when  Crlspus 
Altuckp,  the  colored  men,  fought  in  defense  of  the 
liberty  of  white  men  No  patriot  would  have  advised 
bis  attack  on  the  British  soldiery.  But  the  citizens  of 
Botton  followed  hia  remains  to  the  grave  in  a  long 
prcc€SPion,  ard  year  after  yeir  celebrated  the  anniver- 
sary cf  that  mftEsacre.  The  last  public  address  Joseph 
Warren  made  before  he  fell  at  Bunker  Hill  was  on 
such  an  ccoation — an  address  m*de  in  the  very  faoe  of 
British  bayonets,  end  defjiog  intimidation.  After 
Burker  Hill  Ibat  celebration  was  changed  to  the  4t.h 
of  July.  Datiel  Webster  paid  that  from  the  day  of 
the  Boston  massacTe  was  dated  the  disruption  of  tho 
British  empire.  So  might  it  be  with  the  death  of 
John  Brown.  Should,  half  a  century  hence,  its  result 
be  the  freedom  of  the  whole  land,  no  man  would  find 
fault  with  the  battle  of  Harper's  Ferry — when  some 
other  Daniel  Webster,  at  a  safe  dietince,  might  say 
that  from  the  Hionient  when  John  Browu  swung  be- 
tween Leaven  and  earth  might  be  dated  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  Amfriean  slavery.  MrManning  dre'v 
-other  parallels  The  Government  journals  of  1770 
charged  the  trouble  on.  the  ministers  stirring  up  the 
people.  The  patriots  said  that  it  was  ciuse-i  by  pa- 
rading British  regiments  in  Boston.  So  does  the 
Slave  Power  parade  before  Northern  oonsoience  the 
r<>irn]tjnfir  wickednees  of  alaverv.  The  Hnaaker  ihea 
counseled  at  some  length  the  cherishing  of  love  for 
the  alavebolder  while  he  hated  slavery.  Faithfulness 
linked  with  love  and  firm  adherence  to  duty  was  the 
rightful  path,  remembering  that  tha  roots  of  sUvflry 
■were  in  Northern  soil  as  wsU  as  Sonthera." 
I^oler  Atlrices. 

WORE    TROOPS    FOR    CHABLBSTOWrf. 

Happek's  Ferby,  Nov,  19th,  12  p.m. — ^Various  i'u- 
iC^OiS  have  been  afloat  to-day  S3  to  the  approach  b( 
aru'-ed  men  from  Ohio  in  the  direction  of  Wheeliag, 
The  .'espcctable  source  from  which  the  report  origin- 
attd.fcv^s  created  some  excitement  about  Charkstowo, 
but  noDb'  here.  More  troops  are  being  demanded  of 
the  Governor,  but  tb'.s  mav  be  as  much  to  protect  the 
prisoners  from  the  populace  as  anything  else 

Washinctojv.Not.  19ih.— The  Richmond  R?giaienl 
and  Gmtrnor  Wise  arrived  at  7  a.m  ,  and  left  for 
Charlestoun,  in  a  special  train,  at  10.  Ofl  arriving 
there,  the  troops  will  go  into  eneampment,  and  re- 
rr-ain  till  after  the  executions.  There  is  nothing  con- 
firmatory of  the  rumor  that  a  body  of  armed  men. haa 
crossed  the  Ohio. 

Harper's  Ferry,  Nov.  20th,  evening. — The  fre*h 
excitement  was  caused  by  the  arrival  from  Bellair, 
Eeoi  WheeIiiJg,.,of.a,man  named.  Smith.  Crane,  .wh» 
staled  that  he  had  incidentally,  overheard  a  conversa- 
tion between  some  men,  who  had  organized  a  band  of 
five  hundred  to  march  to  the  release  of  Brown  and 
the  other  priaccers  at  Charlestowa-  He  immediately 
set  cut  for  Harper's  Ferry  to  apprise  the  inhabitauta 
of  the  fact 

Washington,  Nov.'  20th.--Tije  extra  train,_witli 
Wiee'-and  the  Ist  Regiment,  arrived  at  Harpar'a 
Ferry  at  4. S&;  The .  Petersburg  battalioil — four  com- 
poniee — arrived  here  by  ths  boat  in  the  afternoon,  and 
await  instiUctiouB  from  the  ,  Governor.  ,  R^gor  A. 
Pryor  and  the  venerable  Husrh  Pleasants  are  Drif4te« 
in  tha  Petersburg  battalion. 

Gov-  Wise  i«  a  Frlftht* 

BAtTiMoRE,  Nov.  20th — Governor  Wise  was  waited 
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THE  DAY  OF    EXECUTIOJf. 

Friday  of  next  -week  is  the  day  fixed  by  the 
court  for  the  execution  of  John  Brown.  Unless 
with  a  view  to  pander  to  the  appetite  of  Yirsini- 
ans  for  a  bloody  demonstration,  Gov.  Wise  shall 
respite  the  old  man  until  the  16th,  when  his  com- 
rades are  to  bo  hung,  before  our  next  issue  can 
reach  our  readers,  the  execution  will  have  pissed  ; 
and  therefore  we  now  throw  out  a  few  sugges- 
tions with  reference  to  the  day. 

In  permitting  the  sentence  of  death  to  take  ef- 
fect. Gov.  Wise  will  act  against  the  unanimous 
sentiment  of  the  North.  Wo  say  unanimous,  for 
after  all  our  reading  and  inquiry  on  the  subjecti 
we  have  been  able  to  learn  of  but  one  man  who 
thinks  that  John  Brown  ought  to  be  hung  ;  that 
man  is  the  editor  of  The  N.  Y.  Observer,  who  even 
after  such  men  as  the  editors  of  The  Herald  and 
The  Journal  of  Commerce  have  endeavored,  from 
motives  of  expediency,  to  stay  Brown's  execution, 
still  clamors  for  it,  as  with  the  conscience  of  an 
inquisitor ! 

For  ourselves,  wo  cannot  resist  the  conviction 
that  God  has  in  view  the  overthrow  of  Slavery,  in 
all  the  steps  of  this  sad  but  most  impressive  event. 
No  servile  insurrection  at  the  South,  not  even  a 
combination  among  the  slaves  reaching  through 
all  the  states,  and  a  simultaneous  uprising  from 
the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Rio 
Grande,  could  have  awakened  such  a  sensalion 
throughout  the  country,  as  did  the  raid  of  John 
Brown  into  Virginia.  This  unprecedented  assault 
upoa  the  institution  of  slavery  opened  a  new  and 
irrepressible  cause  of  agitation  and  alarm.  Men 
having  no  personal  interest  to  serve,  were  ready  to 
make  war  upon  Slavery  at  the  hazard  of  their  own 
lives.  This  fact  has  commanded  the  attention  of 
thousands  who  would  have  given  but  a  passing 
thought  to  a  negro  insurrection  ;  and  has  led  them 
to  inquire,  What  i^  the  system  that  has  provoked 
such  an  assault  ?  What  is  the  cause  for  which 
tliese  brave  and  honest  men  are  willing  to  die  ? 
And  now,  as  if  on  purpose  that  this  les- 
son' might  not  be  lost,  the  Virginians  have 
done  everj'thing  to  concentrate  public  attention 
upon  the  scene.  The  exaggerations  of  dan- 
ger into  which  their  own  fears  betrayed 
them,  the  movements  of  their  Governor,  and 
their  militia,  the  telegraphic  rumors  and  alarms, 
the  suspicion  and  vigilance  manifested  toward 
strangers,  all  kept  up  the  excitement,  till  every 
newspaper  in  the  land  was  filled  with  it,  and 
every  reader  made  familiar  with  its  details.  The 
indecent  haste  of  the  court  to  obtain  a  verdict  of 
Guilty  against  the  prisoner,  the  rude  treatment  of 
counsel  from  abroad,  the  disregard  of  the  forms 
and  proprieties  of  lavv, — all  this  infuriate  zeal  of 
the  slave-power,  in  contrast  with  the  manly  de- 
meanor and  conscientious  integrity  of  the  prisoner, 
has  excited  universal  discussion  as  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  case.  And  again,  the  speeJy  close  as- 
signed to  the  tragedy,  has  prevented  any  such  de- 
cline of  public  interest  as  time  would  have  insured. 
Had  John  Brown  been  sentenced  to  be  hung  six 
months  hence,  the  day  of  his  execution  would 
hardly  have  been  remembered  by  the  great  body 
of  tlie  reading  public.  But  the  court  in  its  eager- 
ness for  publicity  in  the  whole  transaction,  has 
made  sure  that  everybody  shall  ponder  that  event 
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with  unabated  interest  till  the  sentence  shall  be 
executed.  The,  day  of  execution  will  fix  and 
crown  these  manifold  impressions. 

And  what  is  it  that  is  thus  on  trial  before  the 
great  public  of  these  United  States?  What  is  it 
that  is  undergoing  the  scrutiny  of  thousands  of 
eager  eyes  ?  What  is  it  that  will  be  hung  up  on  the 
gallows  in  the  gaze  of  all  men  "i  Not  John  Brown, 
but  Slavery  !  John  Brown  has  already  received 
the  verdict  of  the  people  as  a  brave  and  honest 
man.  Governor  Wise  himself  has  told  the  world 
that  he  never  saw  such  courage,  truthfulness,  and 
sincerity,  as  he  saw  in  that  wounded  old  man  at 
Karpcr's  Ferry,  indicted  for  murder  a:id  treason. 
The  letters  of  Brown,  and  his  speeches  to  the 
court,  have  convinced  ail  men  that  Gov- 
ernor Wise  read  him  truly.  Misguided  as  he 
was  by  his  zeal  for  the  oppressed,  wild  and 
unwarrantable  as  was  his  whole  scheme 
for  their  emaucip&tioo,  he  yet  standi  forth  in  hia 
motives,  his  spirit,  and  his  intention,  the  bravest, 
truest,  noblest  man  Virginia  has  seen  since 
her  race  of  Revolutionwy  heroes  passed  away.  It 
is  impoEeible  to  hang  such  a  man  so  as  to  attach 
to  his  name  any  of  the  obloquy  of  the  gallows. 
For  him  it  has  no  terrors,  and  it  can  inflict  no  re- 
proach upon  his  memory.  Not  John  Brown  but 
Slavery  will  be  gibbeted,  when  he  hangs  upon  the 
gallows.  Slavery  itself  will  reaeiva  the  soora  and 
execration  it  has  invoked  for  him.  That  execu- 
tion will  strengthen  and  ooceolidate  the  feeling  of 
the  North  in  determined  and  irrepressible  hatred 
of  the  barbarism  that  makes  traitors  and  criminals 
of  men  who  seek  to  deliver  the  oppressed.  Just 
this  was  reeded  to  arouse  the  North  to  the  perils 
that  threaten  the  nation  from  the  preponderance 
«f  the  slave-power  in  tie  Federal  Administration. 
Just  this  brief  inauguration  of  a  reign  of  terror  wag 
needed,  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  peaceful  but 
triumphant  revolution  by  the  ballot-box,  which 
■hsdl  wrest  the  government  ordained  for  liberty, 
from  the  tyranny  that  has  usurped  it. ' 

When  John  Brown  is  executed,  it  will  ba  seen 
that  he  has  done  his  work  even  mora  effectually 
tbak  if  he  had  succeeded  in  running  off  a.  few 
hundred  slaves.  The  bare  financial  cost  of  all 
the  prosecutions  and  precautions  that  have  grown 
out  of  his  invasion,  tha  proclamations  and  re- 
wards of  the  Governor,  tha  maiutenanoa  of  tha 

troops  in  all  their  fidgety  exeursions,  tie  distrit>u- 
tion  of  fire-arWBiarougaout  the  state, — the  money 
bill  that  Viiginia  must  pay  for  John  Brown,  will 
make  a  soTious  inroad  upon  her  profits  in  negroes 
for  the-  /ear.  The' terror  by  night  that  rules  in 
every  househftld  upon  her  soil,  driving  sleep  from 
moineia  and  children,  and  starting  Governor  and 
troops  upon  railway  marches  on  the  Sibbath; 
the  anxieties  and  fears  that  for  months  to  C3cae 
will  burden  her  population;  Incendiarism,  and 
Assassination  haunting  the  sleep  of  those  who 
have  participated  in  these  trials,  and  perhaps 
marking  them  as  victims ;  the  spirit  of  revenge 
which  that  execution  will  awaken  in  thouainda 
of  slaves  made  desperate  by  hope  deferred'; — all 
this  will  make  the  cost  of  slavery  to  Virginia 
greater  than  she  can  beax.  .  The  ridicule,  scorn, 
and  indignation  of  the  civilized  world  which  Vir- 
ginia will  draw  upon  herself  by  this  execution, 
will  aoon  make  intolerable  a  system  that  can  ba 
raaintainedonly  at  such  fearful coit.  John  Brown 
has  done  his  work.    John  Brown  swiogiag  upon 
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■won  their  victories  by  threats  rather  than  by  ganuiae 
eotirage,  -we  aJl  kaow,  but  the  educatioa  of  the  elave- 
lc]der  is  euch  as  to  call  out  his  mUitiry  quilities  aod 
endow  bim  with  physical  courage.  The  man  who 
goes  always  armed  siid  oa  horsebajt,  ehould  bo,  ac- 
«ordii:g  to  the  nature  of  thincjs,  a  better  soldier  than 
the  firtiean  and  farm-laborer. 

But  .Botwithftandiiig  these  edvantages,  the  elave- 
iolders  of  all  this  regioH  are  either  palsied  with  fear, 
or  they  are  crack- braiaed.  A  few  days  ago  atoriss 
came  of  barn-btirnic{j  and  rick- firing  near  Charles- 
town.  It  was  no  uneonimon  ooeorrenca  in  any  of 
the  etalcs  of  this  Union,  and  in  this  case,  ATithoufc 
docbi;,  all  the  ofieEeive  acts  \7cro  conimi!.ted  by  two 
or  three  Virgir.ian  rnflians.  Bat  no  aooner  doea  Go?. 
Wise  hear  of  it  than  ho  eends  three  hundred  armed 
men,  with  a  coaple  of  caaaon  behind  tbein,  to  make 
■war  upon  one  cr  two  rick- burners  I  Washington  re- 
eoucded  with  martini  raueio  for  several  houra,  end  our 
xailway  waa  iD^tantly  pressed  into  the  service  of  those 
life-preaer-rers  of  DeepotLsm. 

Candid  men  here,  who  by  position  and  education 
iiat\:r«l]y  sympathize  with  the  South  in  her  eiruggle 
•with  the  North  for  political  supremacyj  are  aahamsd 
ef  this  development  They  admit  that  something  is 
inakiDg  arrant  cowards  of  all  Virginia,  and  declare 
thftt  it  is  a  burning  ehamo  to  the  slaveholding  states. 
John  Brown  is  opening  the  ejca  of  many  people  iu 
the  eltveholdicg  states  to  their  weakness.  Something 
must  can«e  aU  this  panic,  this  shamsful  cowardice,  and 
it  dc€a  not  take  an  intelligent  man  long  tD  di»cever 
•what  that  something  is.  It  ia  slavery— the  eonseious- 
Etsa  of  occupying  a  wicked  attitude  toward  a  race- 
in  short,  it  is  conjcunce  wAic/i  makKs  cowards  of  tnem 
all. 

The  leading  joumala  of  the  South,  and  CBpeciaUy 
those  of 'WaeldDgton,  have  already  indicated  the  issae 
which  they  •were  to  tender  the  people  of  this  country 
next  fall.  It  ia  simply  Union  or  Disunion — the  tri- 
umph of  the  nominee  of  the  Charleatoa  Convention 
and  Uiiion — that  of  the  Republican  Convention  and 
Dijunion.  Day  after  day  the  organ  of  Mr.  Buchanan, 
and  in  a  certain  aense  the  organ  of  the  so-called  Dem- 
ocratic party,  is  filled  with  diatribes  against  the  dn- 
vnioaists,  the  traitora.  the  disorganizers,  etc.  etc  ,  and 
with  the  same  breath  triaa  to  foree  the  diaur^ion  issue 
upon  the  people.  A  disunionist,  says  tbo-  organ  of 
the  Slave-Power,  is  of  all  knaves  the  wafaS — and  dla- 
ucion  of  ail  calamities  is  to  be  most  dyeaded.  So  fcir 
BO  good.  But  it  goes  further,  sjad/hreatem  dtsaeion 
in  ease  a  Tlepubliean  President  i«  ^ected  ia  1860  This 
is  to  be  the  great  party  cry  of  the  Democratic  party 
a^xt  year,  and  already  it  haiAad  an  effect  in  some  por- 
tioEB  of  the  free  states,  Bo^at  it  may  aa  wall  be  ex- 
poted  at  the  cuiaet. 

How  are  we  to  b»«^o  diaunion  if  a  Republican  be 
eleeled  to  the  Prwtdential  chair  ?  Will  the  Republi- 
cans sever  the  Vnicn  ?  Isot  at  all.  Who  will  ?  '^hy, 
the  Bo-cal!ed2)emocraey.  This  ia  the  kind  of  politi- 
cal BlavercAvhicii  the  Slaveholding  p%rty  proposes  to 
the  free/fien  of  the  North,  It  ia  for  a  Union  bo  long 
as  »■/  triumphs,  and  no  longer.  So  long  m  the  Nor-h 
wjH  remain  a  political  vaasal  cf  the  South  all  ia  wall, 
tus  ihe  moment  the  North  elscta  a  Preaideat  after 
its  own  heart,  the  South  will  withdraw  from  tha 
Union  !  Tie  SouLh,  in  chort,  will  not  allow  the  major- 
ity prinoipia  to  be  put  into  practiea  nationally,  and 
wiD  not  abide  the  Constitution.    ,  ,  , 

Gov.  "Wiec  p&fatd  through  W.ishiugton  yesterday 
for  Chark-stowD,  and  various  cpecnlatious  are  afloat 
FfEpeciicg  bis  purpose.  Before  this  Jetier  is  in  type 
ibfi  o>J€ct  of  his  viL-it  may  be   kiiow.a   to   you.     Itis 
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tupposed  here  tliat  John  Erosra  will  ob  respited  until 
the  ICth  cf  December,  but  nuthinjj  ia  certain.  If  Caok 
is  to  be  pardoned,  pcrhRf  s  io  will  he  thought  beat  to 
fcatg  Brown  sa  the  leader  of  the  invasion,  and  respita 
the  othciE  for  a  few  months.  Tliis  will  give  a  littiog 
opjiorlanity  to  get  Cook's  sentence  commuted  or  set 
esidc  altogether.  Gov.  Willard  of  Icdidca  has  spent 
the  •week  •vrith  Gov.  Wise,  end  it  ia  not  improbable 
(hat  the  broth cr-in- law  of  a  Democretie  Governor  will 
be  sij-gled  out  from  eaioug  the  rest  of  tho  insargentg 
for  mercy. 

Gov.  Wise  is  playing  a  dofperato  game  with  the 
tragedy  at  Harper's  Ferry.  He  thinks  to  win  the 
Presideccy  through  a  Southern  panic,  and  he  minis- 
ters to  tho  fears  and  cowardice  of  tho  people  of  tha 
slaveholding  statea.  But  ho  ia  too  eager,  and  has 
overplayed  Lia  part.  Tho  Democracy  even  is  not 
eunk  low  enough  to  take  him  up  -with  tho  conditions 
he  demands.  So  may  it  be -with  all  the  enemies  of 
Libeity!  D.  "w^,  jj; 


(16) 
A    iiETTEK    FROSI    MRS.    8TOWE. 

Mirjis,  Oct.  28, 1859. 

We.  have  passed  tln-ee  most  delightful  days  in 
iMilau— a  Iseautiful  city  of  it.self,  and.now  animated 
by  all  the  hilarity  and  enthusiasm  of .  recently  re- 
covered national  independence. 

One  could,  not  look  into  the  street  without  seeing 
ev^ywhere  the  tokon.s  of  the  change  that  has  re- 
deemed the,  fair  capital  of  Lombardy. 

Our  first  glance,  of  coui-se,  when. we  rose  in  the 
inonung>;  was  from  the  balcony  of  our  hotel  toward 
theT  Cathedral,  which  rises, -a  labyrinth  of  fairy 
frost-work  with  its  thousand  snowy  spires : — and 
above  all,  Ln  the  hand  of  the  gilded  Madonna  that 
■crowns  the  summit,  waved  a  broad  tricolored  ban- 
nei^-M;ho  long  forbidden  green,  red,  and  white  of 
Italy."  The  street  on  either  side  displayed  the  flag.s 
of  the  same:  "In  the  shop  "windows  one  sees  con- 
stantly "meihorials  of  the  recent  struggle.  The  pic- 
tures of  Victor  Emanuel  aiul  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  of  Garibaldi  and  Count  Cavour,  figure  side 
by  side.^  In  the  shojis  we  remarked  tricolored 
ribbons,  tricolored  scarfs, .  tricolored  jewelry 
crosses,  buttons,  brooches,  ornaments  for  the  hair — 
in  sliort,.it  seemed  astonishing  to  see  tho  ingenuity 
of  the  devices  by  which  the  idea  was  repeated. 

The  city  presents  a  most;  animated,  aspect,  from 
the  presence  of  the  Prench  army,  who  seem  to  be 
Ji^Tng-in  the  closest  intimacy  with  the  Italian  sol- 
diery^.' Fifty- thousand  French  are  to  winter  in 
Lombardy,  to  be  on  hand  for  future  events — what- 
ever these  may  be.  •  Besides  this,  we  were  informed 
by  an  Italian  gentleman,  that  multitudes  of  families 
and- individxials  had  flocked  in  from  Venice,"  Verona, 
and -otlier  cities,  in"  the  regions  Vr-Jiich  ard  still 
under  Austrian  rule.  On  asking  for  lettera  .to 
Veiuce,  tne  reply  was.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
give  you  f he  address  of  any  of  tlie  Liberals,  for  aJ.l 
•who  can  possibly  do  it,  come  here -to  Milau. 

One  sees  certain  things  in  the  _  very  atmosphere 
and  air  of  a  place.  One  thing  is  quite  evident,  and 
thatis,  that  the  Italians  at  present  seem  to  have  tho 
greatest,  confidence  in  the  French,  and  regard  them 
Avith  enthusiastic  gratitude  as  the  saviors  of  the 
couiitrv. 
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Emperor  will  withdraw  the  troops  from  Rome,  and 
then  the  people  there  will  take  the  power  into  their 
own  hands."  So  people  talk,  and  exjiccti  and  look 
1o  the  future,  though  all  agree  that  no  decisive 
movement  will  he  made  this  winter. 

No  man  of  modern  times  seems  to  liavo  a  more 
■brilliant  position  opeiuus  DclOre  liun  tlian  Victor 
Emanuel,  in  view  ot  all  that  depends  ou  Inm, 
one  is' glad  to  see  that  all  Uis  busts  and  pictures 
unite  m  giving  iiim  the  si£ns  of  a  nature  oi  great 
viaoriaiKl  lorce.  He  seems  a  strong  ,  man,  made 
for  .strong  work,  and  to  possess  the  lieavl  of  the 
vhole  Italian,  people..  'Ihat  Italy  should  unite  as 
one  man,  muier  such  a,  ivuig,  is  a  ining  almost  too 
good  to  tKs^nopea — a"scene-surDa.ssin2  fahle." 
*'  Never  hef6re,"^saidthis  gentleman  to  me,"  were  we 
all  s»  ■united  ;  now  we  could  alt  come  together  in 
«)>e  ifwe  were  permitted.  Poor  Italy!  they  have 
not  suffered  her  to  show  what  she  could  do." 

Speaking  of  "  peio^r  Italy ^''  reminds  me  of  a  shop 
window  where  I  saw  silk  handkerchiefs  with  tri- 
colored  borders  an  commemoration  '  of  recent 
e^'^nta:  One  trfthem  represents  Italy  as  aheautiful 
vomian,  m  the  national  peasant  costume,'kneeling 
in<li3tres3'  and  raising  imploring  hands,  while  a 
French  soldier  is  coming  to  her  rescue.  Another 
handkerchief  hears  Italian  colors,  ^vith  the  motto 
■"Defend  the  Independence  of  Italv." 

The  cities  that  yet  remain  unaer  the  Austrian 
yoke_  are  like  caged  hirds  watchiiig  tlie  flight  of 
tl>eir  free  compaiiiou.s,  or  like  liounds  held  in  leash 
after  all  their  fellows  have  gone  to  the  chase.  It  is 
impossible  that  they  should  quietly  submit — nothing 
could.be  more  galling  than  the  sxibjugation  of 
Italiaiis  to  Aiistrians.-  One  could  sec  that  they 
might  much  easier  be  reconciled  to  the  sway  of  a 
Tace  congenial  as  the  French  ;  butthe  Austriansare 
tbeirentire  antipodes.  They  cannot  understand  the 
Italians,  nor  the  Italians  them. 

We  are  going  to-morrow  to  visit  the  field  of  Ma- 
genta, where  wa.^  stmek  the  decisive  blow  that  freed 
Milan.  We  are  all  brimful  of  Italian  enthusiasm, 
and  I  fancy  this  quick-witted  people  perceive  it,  for 
we  get  many  smiles  of  good-will.  Magenta  and  our 
peaceable  adventores  there,  may  servo  for  another 
letter.  II.  B.  S. 

(17) 
THE  VIRGIMA  SCAFFOLD. 

Rtar  on  high  the  scaflfold-altar !  all  iXxe  world  will 

turn  to  see 
Ho%v  a  man  has  dared  to  suffer  that  his  brothers  may 

be  free ! 
Hear  it  on  some  liill^side  looking  north  and  south  and 

east  and  west. 
Where  the  wind  from  every  quarter  fresh  may  blow 

upon  his  breast, 
And  the  Eun  look  down  unshaded  from  the  chiU  De- 

eember  sky, 
"Glad  to  shine  upon  the  hero  who  for  Freedom  dared 

to  die ! 

All  the  world  will  turn  to  see  him : — ^from  the  pines  of 

wave-washed  Maine 
To  the  golden  rivers  rolling  over  California's  plain. 
And   from  ■  clear  Superior's  waters  where  the  wild 

swan  loves  to  sail 
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To  the  Gulf-lands,  summer-bosomed, fanned  by  ocean's 
softest  gale;— ^ 

Every  heart  will  beat  the  faster  in  its  sorrow  or  its 
scorn, 

5For  the  man  nor  courts  nor  prisons  can  annoy  another 
morn ! 

And  from  distant  clhnes  and  nations  men  shall  west- 
ward gaze  and  say, 

"  He  wlio  periled  nil  for  Freedom  on  the  scaffold  dies 
to-day." 

Never  offering  was  richer,  nor  did  temple  fairer  rise 
For  the  gods  serenely  smilins  from  the  blue  Olympian 

skies ; 
Porph)Ty  or  granite  column  did  not  statelier  cleave 

the  air 
Thaii  the  posts  of  yonder  gallows  with  tlie  cross-beam 

waiting  there ; 
And  the  victim,  wreathed  and  crown€d,  not  for  Dian 

nor  for  Jove, 
But  for  Liberty  and  Manhood,  comes,  the  sax;rifice  of 

Love. 

They  may  hang  him  on  the  gibbet ;  they  may  raise 

the  victor's  ciy 
When  they  see  him   darkly  swinging  like  a  .speck 

against  the  sky  ;• — 
Ah!  the  dying  of  a  hero  that  the  right  may  win  its 

way. 
Is  but  sowing  seed  for  harvest  in  a  warm  and  mellow 

May ! 
Now  his  story  shall  be  whispered  by  tlie  firelitrht's 

evening  glow, 
4nd  in  fields  of  rice  and  cotton  when  the  hot  noon 

passes  slow, 
Till  bis  name  shall  be  a  watch-word  from  Missouri  to 

the  sea. 
And  his  planting  find  its  reaping  in  the  birthday  of  the 

Free! 

Christ,  the  crucified,  attend  him!  weak  and  erring 
though  he  be, 

In  his  measure  he  has  striven,  suffering  Lord!  to 
love  hke  Thee. 

Ttou  the  vine — thy  friends  the  branches — is  he  not  a 
branch  of  Thine, 

Ihough  some  dregs  from  earthly  vintage  have  defiled 
tlie  heavenly  ■wine  ? 

Now  his  tendrils  lie  unclasped,  biruised,  and  prostrate 
on  the  sod, — 

Take  him  to  thine  upper  ga^'den  where  fhe  husband- 
man jaQod  I  Peajt. 

(18) 
DEATH  OF  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

At  length  the  genial  old  man  of  Sunnyside  is 
dead  !  The  news  has  excited  less  surprise  than  re- 
gret, for  seven  years  ago  he  had  reached  his  "three 
score  and  ten,"  and  for  several  months  past  had  beeri 
afflicted  with  an  astlunatic  complaint  which  threaten- 
ed shortly  to  bring  him  to  the  grave.  The  event, 
»«hich  was  .sudden  at  last,  fell  more  unexpectedly 
on  the  members  of  his  own  household  than  on  the 
pubUc. 

It  occurred  on  Monday  evening  last.  He  had  not 
been  confined  to  his  bed  during  the  day,  and  in  the 
evening  had  been  sitting  with  his  nephews  and  nieces 
at  the  tea-table — at  which  his  conversation  had  been 
even  more  livclj'  and  cheerful  than  usual.    Aboiit  ten 
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who  excelled  all  mankind  in  writing  the  lives  of  others." 
But  it  will  be  a  still  more  difficult  and  delicate 
task  to  write  the  life  of  him  who,  in  this  species  of 
■writing,  excelled  both  Boswell  and  Johnson.  If  the 
biography  of  Irvinjf  could  be  written  as  well  iis  he 
himself  has  written  the,  biogiaphy  of  Goldsmith,  it 
would  be  a  book  more  fascinating  than  his  own 
Xak's  of  the  Alhaiubra. 

After  a  man  has  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  there  have 
been  many  events  even  in  an  uneventful  career. 
Tlie  leading  incidents  in  the  life  of  our  great  author  were 
the  researches,  travels,  studies,  and  various  labors 
connected  with  the  writing  and  publication  of  his  nu- 
merous works.  With  these  charming  volumes  most  of 
the  readers  of  tliis  journal  are  too  familiar  to  need  a 
catalogue  of  their  titles,  or  a  late  word  .'spoken  in 
their  praise.  For  OA?e  and  grace  of  sfyle,  and 
for  a  gCTiial  humor  that  exhales  almost  like  an  actual 
fragrance  from  every  page,  they  have  long  since  de- 
vided  equal  honors  with  the  essays  of  The  Spectator. 
The  name  of  Irving  may  stand  side  by  side  with  the 
name  of  Addisoiu 

fA.  eingie  word  may ;  Jje ,  added  to  ihis  «otioe. 
wl;ich  has-  not  yet  been  said  in  .any  of  the  more 
extended'sketches  of  the  daily  press.  It  isiioi  gen- 
erally known  with  what  fideUty,  during  the  wliole  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  l\Ir.  Irving  followed  his  natural  and 
particularly  his  intellectual  instincts — never  per- 
mitting himself  t-o  engage  in  any  work,  even  in  tlie 
times  of  his  most  neccssitious  poverty,  to  which  lie 
did  not  feel  drawn  by  the  strong  leadings  of  his  own 
tastes.  Thus,  born  witli  a  genius  for  literature,  lic 
refused,  after  he  heul  been  educated  for  t!ie  law,  to 
enter  upon  its  practice.  W  lien,  still  a  young  man 
and  traveling  in  Italy,  he  met  ^Vllst^on,  the  artist,  who 
strenuously  advised  him  to  the  pursuit  of  art — he 
obeyed  his  own  nature  rather  tlian  his  friend's  advice. 
"When  for  a  time  he  attacJied  himself  to  the  mercan- 
tile business  of  his  brothers,  ho  stipulated  that  the 
details  of  business  should  never  l)e  allowed  to  en- 
croach upon  his  literary  pursuits.  When,  aft€r  mer- 
cantile reverses,  lie  went  to  Scotland,  and  received 
from  his  generous  friend  Walter  Scott  the  offer  of 
the  editorial  chair  of  a  new  political  magazine — he 
had  the  courage,  although  he  was  then  almost  a  beg- 
gar for  his  daily  bread,  to  decline  a  proposal  to 
which  his  nature  could  give  no  congenial  response. 
Moreover,  when  engaged  even  in  his  favorite  literary 
studies  and  labors,  he  never  allowed  ,his  mind  to 
work  beyond  tlie  period  of  its  true  inspired  and 
glowing  moods.  Ue  never  forced  or  hurried  his  think- 
ing or  writing.  He  kept  the  pen  busy  only  while  the 
mind  was  fresh.  Every  page  of  his  vohmies,  from 
the  early  papers  of  Salmagundi  to  the  final  chapters 
of  the  Life  of  Washington,  will  bear  witness  to  this 
unvarying  and  conscientious  fidelity  of  his  own  mind 
to  its  best  moods.  Is  not  this  the  secret  of  the  ner- 
petual  and  unbroken  charm  of  his  style  ? 

The  writer  of  these  lines  can  never  forget  a  late 
visit  to  Sunnyside,  of  wliich  a  record  already  has  been 
made  in  these  columns.  Oa  that  afternoon,  it  was 
little  anticipated,  either  by  host  or  guest,  that  so 
lively  an  interview  was  to  be  followed  in  a  few  short 
days  by  the  sad  event  of  deatli.  To  the  writer,  tliat 
occasion  was  made  the  more  deUghlful  by  the  generous 
welcome  with  whicli  an  old  man  kindly  received  a 
stranger,  and  by  the  miexpected  sympathy,  vivacity, 
and  ardor  with  which  he  voluntarily  began  and  con- 
tinued a  conversation  which  lengthened  to  half  an 
hour  a  visit  that  had  been  designed,  on  the  part  of 
the  visitor,   for  scarcely  more    than   a  few  hurried 
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moments.  How  vivid  a  picture  of  that  scene  now 
rises  to  the  mind !  It  is  Gcofi'rey  Crayon  sitting  in  his 
arm-chair,  in  an  interval  of  relief  from  the  more  acute 
troubles  of  his  illness,  liis  mind  excited  into  what 
seemed  to  be  one  of  his  most  inspired  and  happy  moods 
—moving  his  hands  and  arms  with  gesture,  and  leaning 
forward  in  (he  animation  of  discourse — speaking,  with 
an  easy  and  rapid  flow  of  utterance,  on  various  literary 
topics,  but  chiefly  of  the  operations  of  his  own  mind 
during  the  heat  and  glow  of  literary  composition.  In 
all  he  said,  there  was  such  point  and  vigor,  such  live- 
liness of  expression^  such  intellectual  richness,  that 
it  recalled,  and  wel!-m'gh  outrivaled,  the  best  recorded 
table-talk  of  Coleridge  or  Charles  Lamb. 

That  brief  interview  was  conduced  at  the  door-step. 
As  the  venerable  man  stood  on  the  threshold,  with 
his  gray  shawl  wrapped  about  his  shoulders,  the  wind 
slighty  rustled  some  of  the  brown  leaves  that  lay 
scattered  on  the  ground.  He  looked  at  them  a  moment, 
and  when  a  chance  word  was  spoken  of  Autumn 
as  haying  already  stripped  the  trees,  he  replied  with 
a  smile,  "  It  is  Autumn  with  mc  too !"  The  end  was 
nearer  than  he  thought  I  Jlay  the  brown  leaves  fall 
lightly  now  upon  his  grave !  Theodokk  Tilton. 


(19) 
LATEST    FROM    HARPER'S     FERRY. 

OcK  latest  intelligence  from  Giarlcstown  is  that  on 
Tuesday  .Tohu  Brown  found  it  necessary  to  decline 
visits,  as  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  preparing  his  pub- 
lic explanatory  letter.  He  will  make  no  speech  at 
the  execution,  and  says  he  has  no  confession  to  offer. 
Gov.  Wise  has  issued  orders  that  no  one  be  admitted 
to  see  Brown  between  this  and  the  time  for  the  exe- 
cution. There  is  to  be  a  guard  of  2,500  soldiers  at 
the  execution.  A  proclamation  has  been  issued  by 
Gov.  Wise,  announcing  that  the  state  has  taken  pos- 
session of  the  AViiK-hestor  and  Potomac  llailroad,  and 
that  on  the  first  tluee  days  of  December  it  -will  be 
used  for  military  purposes. ,  lie  also  warns  the  peo- 
ple to  stay  at  honie  on  patrol  duty  on  the  day  of  the 
execution,  to  protect  their  property ;  and  that,  if  it  is 
necessary,  martial  law  will  be  proclaimed.  Gen.  Tal- 
iaferro has  also  issued  a  proclamation  that  all  strang- 
ers who  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  them- 
selves will  be  arrested  ;  and  that  all  persons  coming 
to  Charlestown  merely  to  witness  the  execution  will 
be  turned  back.  Several  reporters  for  the  Northern 
press  have  been  driven  out  of  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
compelled  to  go  to  Baltimore.  Passengers  now  rid- 
ing on  the  railroad  are  required  i-o  procure  passports 
from  Gov.  Wise. 

Exhibition  of  tlie  Rope  -vrirh  vrhtcli  Capt.  Brown  is  to 
be  Hunj{! 

UHARLKSTOWN,  Va.,  Nov.  27, 1859. 

The  principal  excitement  of  yesterday  (Saturday) 
was  caused  by  the  public  exhibition,  at  the  Sheriff's 
office,  of  the  rope  with  which  John  Brown  is  to  be 
hung.  It  was  examined  by  crowds.  The  horrible, 
bloodthirsty  discourses  for  which  it  afforded  the  text, 
were  almost  startling,  even  in  this  region  of  barbar- 
ous freedom  of  speech.  I  think  that  if  ample  ar- 
rangements had  not  been  made  to  preserve  order 
during  the  execution.  Brown  might  be  seized  by  the 
infuriated  people  and  torn  in  pieces.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  violence  of  expression  here  ;  whether  it 
will  lead  to  equal  violence  of  action  is  doubtful.  I 
should  judge  not;  words  cost  nothing — deeds  de- 
mand daring  and  courage. 

The  fact  that  the  rope  is  made  of  South  Carolma 
cotton  is  pointed  out  with  exultation.  "  No  North- 
em  hemp,"  says  the  Sheriff,  "  shall  help  to  punish 
our  felons." 
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AVisp  a;id  Mr.  Andrew  Hnnter  profess  th''5.»!selV«?Eo  be  re- 
liably instructed;  The  aiudeotsof  the  iirtiversity  o£  Vir- 
ginia, eafjer  tSo  uphold  the  honiJr  of  the  Ccirim»r<wealtb, 
iiavc  teijiicred  their  service's  to  Gov.  Wise,  hi  a  b'jiy';  but 
His  Excellrncy  has  not  yet  accepted  the  oSer:,  Aiiolhar 
suspicious  pediHerhas  been  arre.sted.andantther  Iiirn  has 
been  fired  by  tho  torch  of  the  incendiary. 

Joiin  Broiv.-i's  Reply  tt»a  .Slaveholding  DlinisMir.. 

Capt.  Brown  was  visited  in  prison  by  iljv.'-Ja'nins  H. 
March  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  The  reverend  genMeman  hav- 
ing advanced  nn  argument  in  favor  of  the  ii.stitnti'^n'of 
slavery,  as  it  irovr  exists,  Urmvn  Tcplied  to  him,  Siyihpf ; 
"  Jly  dear  sir,  you  know  nott'.Ln<;'a!)OUt  Christi;  nity  ;  70a 
will  liave>to  learnithe  A  15  G'»irt  theiesson  of  Ohvis-tianity, 
as  I  find  you  are  entirely  ignornnt  of  tho  meaning' Of  th* 
v/ord.  I,  of  coOrser  respect  you- as  a  genlleniin,  li.ul  it  iV 
as  a  hcathm  gentlernan.".  The'>  reverend  gentle^i  *n  h.srff 
thought  it  best- to' draw  such  a  discussion  to  a. close,  Bni, 
withdrew. 

Tbc  Ti'ibiinc'si  -Correspondent. 

A  correspondent  of  The  BaUiincne  Americansaj^ 

"Much  anxiety  is  evinced  to  knowwho  the  Chirlestovrw 
coiTespondent  oj*  The  New  York  Tribune  is.  f  was  ^of- 
fered ii'iO yesterday  far hl»  nanie^  bvit  1  was  as-  ignorantof 
it  as  the  man  maltirig  the,  offer...  If  found  out  he  will  fare 
badly."?; 

.'fWhatiJiecain©  of  Tbeir  Undies  V 

In  a  paragraph  thus  head8d^(s.ty3  TVic  Tribune'' s  mystft- 
noti*  correspomleht,)  a  'Western  pai>er  ask.s  Svhat  wa> 
done  witlf  the  bodies  of  the  dead  insurgents  aftorthe-Ha^.* 
per''s  Ferry-  outbreak,,  and  states  that  "no  on3  has  ever 
recorded  t lie- fact- of  their' burial,  and  iid  brie  knows  that 
burial  was- ever  gi'verr  them;" ;  ;  ^^^  Colonal  iri  chargo  al 
Harper's  Ferry  tells  me  that  the  bctlies  were'aiUhurrisdly 
and  loosely  thrown  into  the  groundvbui  were'eihilmaXtae 
Eaule  nrglitj'anticarried  away  for  disseidfon- 'at  -a-  rn«!rlio;aI 
coUege  in  a  town  iiot  far  distant — -Wi-uohester.J^.belisva.  ,-1 
understood  from  his  manner  of  speaking  that  iTiis  disposi- 
tion of  the- bodies  waa -not  objected  to  by=  the'  autHorities, 
but  was  readily  favored bv.  them. 

I'repsiratiou  for  the-  3Kx«^utlf»»>- 

The  Herald  hoA  the  following  special  dispatch : 

IUrpkei's  FRitKy,  NoV.  38, '.185-3. 

The  arrangcntents  lor  Brown's  e.»:ecction  are  nqwiiearly 
completed,  and  every  precaution  has  boon  taken  to  guard 
against  a  surprise  or  disturbance  of  any  kin.'l. 

1  have  just  learned  that  th&.  most  stringent,  regulation* 
have  been  adopted  in  regard  to  the  p^•e;'encs'of  civiliain  ?t 
the  execution.  All  applications  for  pawes  for  civilians-' to 
attend,  within  the  military  lines  are  refused  by  (ht^^G'^r erf 
r.or,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  cownct  with  the  jnilitary 
programme, ei  He  said  that  no  civilian  could,  nndei'  any  cir- 
cuuistances,  be  admitted  within. the  military  lin«s,ithe  out- 
er one  of  which  wouH  be  n:?arty  a  jnile  from  ths-  3?alT.^l'J. 
Not  accord  of  irliat.  John  Brmrnrrihi/^  letter,' if  ht' should 
soy  am/lhing,  will,  therefore,  be  audiUer  to  the  ni'.nforirir. 
ino  even  the  line  next  the  f^aUoivs, 

Governor  Wise  stated  the  eaus6'of  thi.s  err.lnsiOn  of-nl! 
persons  other  than  the  military  to  be,  that  in  the  eventof 
an  attempted  rescue,  an  order  to  ftre  upon  tlifv  ptif)on(3i- 
will  be  given,  and  that  those  within  tho  lines,  especially 
those  sufficiently  near  the.  gallows  to  hear.what;RrDvm 
may  say,  would  inevitably  share  his  fate,        ,  .   ,       ,- 

'J'his  will  give'  you  an  idea  of  what  the  authoi'iti'ijs  bf 
Virginia- think  of  this  afTair. 

Tbe  Military,  Force   at   Chnrk.'sto'tTn — VMmoTS.ot-a, 

Kcaeiie. 

CH.vp:i.F,sTO-w?i,'Nbv.  23,"18,59. 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday  the.  town  was  crowded- with 
strangers  and  soldiers. .  Eitensive  preparatipns,are  making; 
for  the  reception  of  additional  military'forces,"  which  are 
hourly  expected.  The  churches  have  all  been  taken  pos- 
session of  for  barracks.  Sentinels  nightly  fire  at  imaginary 
foes,  and  a  number  of  citizens  have  narrowly  escaped  the 
.bullets.  On  Sunday  night  the  military  confidently  expected 
an  attack,  and  the  sentries  were  doubled.  No  disturbers 
appeared,  however.  It  is  stated  on  good  authority  tliat 
Governor  Wise  has  sent  spies  into  Oliio  and  Pennsylvania, 
'and  it  is  from  their  reports  that.large  bodies  ot' men  are 
-arming  End  moving  tov/ard  Virginia,  that  the  military 
forces  are  being  so  largely  augmented. '  About  700  addi- 
tional troops  have  arrived  here  since  Saturday,  including 
two  companies  from  Wheeling,  so  that  we  now  hav&  about 
.1,500  soldiers  under  arms.  A  letter  from  Huntingdon  co., 
Pennsylvania,  states  that  large  bodies  of  armed  men  are 
moving  toward  Virginia,  across  the  North  mountain,  sup- 
posed to  be  on  their  way  to  Chaxtestown.  These  reports 
cause  constant  esciccmenl  among  the  peoplei 

Capt.  Brovrn  Prrjiariti^;  n  .I'lifclic  I/Cttcr. 

Cm-RLKSTOwy,  Nov.  29th. 

This  place  is  now  guarded  by  one  thousand  troops.  The 
circumspection  is  closer  thini  u'.er.  No  one  is  admitted  to 
the  jail  withoOt  a  wri!-(  n  order  from.  Gen.  T;diaferro.. 
Brown  is  engaged  in  prcc-irirg  a  long  letter,  to  b3  pub- 
lished "after  his  death,  expl.iinirig  his  course,  and  correctirig 
certnin  newspaper  mis.statcrnents.     lie  looks   forward  to 
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his  fate  with  perfect  composure.  .  Tlie  other  prisoner.-*  are 
also  occupied  with  correspoinlence.  AH  of  them  except 
Stephens  are  chained:  Cook  alone  fails  to  retain  his  self- 
possession.  The  rope  with  which  Brown  is  to  behiing  is 
on  exhibition  at  the  Sheriff's  cTice.  It  is  made  of  Soutli 
Carolina  cotton,  a  fact  which  in  announced  with  glee. 
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MENTAIi  UAJ.LircIXATION  AND  MOltAL 
HEROISM. 

A  MAN  'wlio  has  cxliibiled  before  tlii.s  nation  and 
llic  -world  the  noblest  example  of  Moral.  Heroism 
wilnensed  by  tliis  generafion,  is  to  be  liunjj  to-mor- 
row for  a  Mental  IlalJueination.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  tlic  ■world  believe  that  John  Brown  is  a  wicf:- 
cJ  man.  The  object  at  vrhieh  he  aimed  was  good 
and  righteous.  No  one  Mho  believes  that  the  negro 
is  a  man,  no  one  wlio  believes  that  "  all  men  arfe 
created  equal,"  no  one  who  believes  the  Bible,  will 
pretend  that  the  slave  has  not  an  equal  right  with 
his  master  to  life,  liberty,  aiid  the  pur.suit  of  happi- 
ness. No  candid  and  enlightened  mind  can  deny 
that  hi  itself  the  complete  .  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  of  the  South  Avould  be  a  ju.st  and  right- 
eous thing.  In  view  of  the  best  interests  of  both 
Uie  slave  and  the  master,  there  is  a  choice  as 
to  the  lime  and  mode  of  emancipation.  Cliristian 
pliilanlhropy  dicfates  ■wise  and  patient, though  earn- 
est and  decided,  j-neasures  toward  tliis  end,  and  dis- 
countenances those  precipitate  and  violent  measures 
that  scruple  not  at  any  means.  But  the  end  itself, 
the  complete  emancipation  of  tlie  slaves,  vie-wed  as 
a  fact  aeconiplished,  can  be  regarded  only  as  just 
aiid  righteous  ; — -just  and  righteous,  if  it  come  as  a 
voiuntarv"  confes.'siou  by  slav^eholders  of  their  wrong, 
none  tlic  less  just  and  rigliteous,  if  in  the  way  of 
retribution  upon  slaveholders  for  their  persistent 
iniquity.  The  present  masters  at  the  South  have 
no  right  over  the  slaves,  which  -would  not  equally 
pertain  to  the  slaves  themselves  if  at  any  time  they 
could  gain  the  mastery.  The  two  parties  are 
in  a  state  of  war ;  and  tho  conquerors  hold 
the  conquered  as  their  slaves.  If  tho  cou- 
quered  and  enslaved  party  could  turn  the  tables 
upon  their  oppressors,  and  reduce  them  to  abject 
bondage,  they  would  have  all  the  rights  which  the 
ala'veholder  now  claims.  Slavery  rests  not  upon 
reason,  or  natural  right,  or  any  moral  sanction  what- 
ever, but  solely  upon  brute  force.  If  there  is  any 
right  with  Uic  slaveholder,  it  is  the  sheer  right  of 
force,  and  this  continually  challenges  the  enslaved 
to  resist  and  overthrow  it.  A  successful  insurrec- 
tion vould  transfer  that  right  to  the  victorious  party, 
and  the  black  freeman  could  hold  the  white  slave 
by  the  same  tenure  by  wliich  the  -white  man  now 
holds  the  black.  The  title  -would  be  just  as  perfect 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

The  abstract  right  of  the  enslaved  to  emancipate 
themselves  by  force,  if  they  can-,  is  simply  in  abey- 
ance. No  degree  of  opjiression  passively  endured, 
no  duration  of  undisputed  sei-vitude,can  vitiate  that 
right.  It  simply  bides  tlie  time  for  its  assertion. 
But  the  rightfulness  of  any  particular  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  enslaved  to  achieve  their  own  free- 
dom by  force,  must  be  determined  by  those  prm- 
ciples  which  legitimate  a  revolution,  viz.  :  that  >tho 
evil  sought  to  be  removed  by  force  has  become  la- 
tolerable :  that  there  is  no  other  apparent  way  of 
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ject  to  the  fortunes  of  war.  If  taken,  he  must  ex- 
pect the  vengeance  of  the  party  in  force.  The  al- 
most certainty  of  a  disastrous  result  to  any  invasion 
of  the  South  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  the 
palpable  impossibility  of  accomplishing  aiirthing 
for  the  enslaved  that  would  warrant  an  armepi  ex- 
pedition from  without,  is  enough  to  condemu  isuch 
a  scheme  as  weak  and  foolish,  even  when  the  ac- 
tors cannot  be  looked  upon  as  criminal.  The 
Moral  Heroism  of  John  Brown,  his  unselfish  aevo- 
tion  to  the  cause  of  the  weak  and  the  wronged,  is 
truly  sublime.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  had  uttered  the  dictum  that  black  men  have 
no  rights  which  white  men  are  hound  to  respect. 
John  Brown  threw  himself  in  the  face  of  that  deci- 
sion;  and  at  the  very  heart  of  the  system  for  which 
it  was  uttered,  saying,  these  poor,  despised,  enslav- 
ed black  men  have  rights  for  which  a  white  man  is 
willing  to  die.  The  whole  nation  has  heard  that 
voice,  and  applauds  the  sincerity  and  bravery  of  him 
who  uttered  it. 

But  when  we  look  at  the  scheme  by  wluch  John 
Brown  thought  to  accomplish  his  end,  we  see  tnat 
he  labored  under  a  mental  hallucination,  none  the 
less  weak  and  flighty  because  it  had  possessed  his 
mind  for  twenty  yeai's.  Hallucination  is  the  fittest 
term  by  which  to  describe  his  mental  state.  He 
was  not  craz}-  in  any  common  acceptation  ofi  the 
term.  He  knew  perfectly  what  he  ''vas  about,  He 
planned  for  it  deliberately,  cautiously,  and  a3  he 
thought  efficiently.  But  the  average  common  sense 
of  mankind  applied  to  such  a  scheme  as  hepronoseit 
to  himself,  would  have  exploded  its  fallacy  in  a 
moment.  It  was  absurd  to  think  that  the  slaves  oi 
the  South,  imarmed,. undisciplined,  accustomed  to 
be  cowed  down  by  force,  unorganized  for  action, 
unprepaied  by  conference  and  discussion,  would 
rise  at  the  beck  of  a  stranger,  and  put  their  livei  in 
jeopardy  in  an  unknown  and  untried  scheme '  oi 
emancipation.  It  was  absurd  to  imagine  that  any 
number  of  slaves,  though  accompanied  by  a  boav- 
guard,  could  be  marched  through  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  toward  Canada  without  being  attacked 
and  overpowered  by  the  jnllitia  of  those  states  and 
the  Federal  troops.  The  least  reflection  should" 
have  convinced  a  sound  mind  that  to  arouse  a.  town 
and  a  commonwealth  to  the  revenge  that  terror  in- 
spires, and  then  to  .shut  oneself  up  in  an  arsenal 
from  whicli  there  was  no  escape,  must  result  in  the 
swift  destruction  of  all  engaged  in  such  an  enter- 
prise; The  bare  statement  of  such  a  scneme  ffls 
that  of  Brown,  is  enough  to  condemn  its  author  as 
void  of  judgment.  And  the  fact  that  lie  devised 
thjs  scheme,  and  pertinaciously  adhered  to  it 
throusb  years  of  discouragement,  and  had  the  fiiU- 
esi  confidence  111  i1  1o  thcJasl,  is  prool  tiiat  he  la- 
bored under  a  ]ia])ucination,'bywliich  reason  y-as 
blinded  or  persuaded  against  itself.  Ari(?totlc  savs 
iJiat  "the  command  which  Reason  La.-;  over  iiie 
rniaginalioii  resembles  that  of  u  magistrate  over  a 
free  citizen ;  ic/io  tnay  <ome  to  nle  in  his  inrn?'' 
Some  riian(a.sm  in  the  brain  of  Jolm  Brown  liaa 
come  to  rule  liis  reason. 

It  is  not  difiicult  to  analyze  this  hallucination  into 
its  elements.  An  intense  sympathy  with  the  opi- 
])ressed,  working  upon  a  nature  of  rare  simplicity 
and  benevolence,  made  hijn  Milling  in  Uie  most  lil- 
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cral  sense  to  put  himself  in  their  stead;  willing,  if 
need  be,  to  gacrifiee  liiinself  in  their  cause.  A  no- 
ble sentiment  of  humanit>',  a  Christian  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  good  of  ovhers,  was  evidently  the^ 
spring  of  his  whole  moveinent.  With  this  ardent 
sympathy  with  the  weak  and  wronged,  was  united 
a  strong  faith  in  God  as  the  hater  of  iniquity,  and 
in  tlie  Providence  of  God  as  upliolding  the  right. 
His  reading  of  the  Old  Testament  had  impressed 
him  with  the  fact  that  God  had  often  interposed  by 
very  feeble  agencies  tO  overthrow  the  enemies  of 
rioliteousncES.  The  examples  of  Gideon,  Jephthah, 
and  Samson,  haunted  his  imngination  with  the  idea 
that  a  bold  stroke  for  the  right  would  carry  v/ith  it 
a  favoring  Pro-videncc.  His  conflicts  with  the  bor- 
der-ruffians in  Kansas,  and  the  prodigies  acluevcd 
by  liis  bravery,  gave  shape  to  what  had  else  been 
but  the  dreams  of  a  religious  enthusiast.  His  suc- 
cessful foray  into  Missouri  gave  opportunity  to  test 
his  calling  to  assarult  slavery  in  its  own  citadel. 
His  conversation  and  prayers  abounded  in  allu- 
sions to  "  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon  ;" 
and  the  hallucination  that  he  was  called  of  God  to 
imitate  that  valiant  son  of  Manassch,  thenceforth 
possessed  his  mind,  beyond  the  power  of  reason  ajid 
counsel  to  dislodge  it.  There  is  no  infatuation  so 
blijiding  to  the  reason,  yet  so  inspiring  to  the  will, 
as  that  of  being  called  of  God  to  execute  his  judg- 
ments and  (o  work  out  his  salvation.  Tl*at  halluci- 
tion  lured  Jolui  Brown  to  an  enterpi-ise  as^  weak  and 
disastrous  as  its  motive 'was  pure  and  generous. 

He  dies  to-morrow  as  a  criminal,  for  that  hallu- 
cination. But  no  verdict  of  jury  nor  sentence  of 
court,norall  the  clamor  and  execration  of  al&ighted 
Virginia,  can  make  him  a  criminal  in  his  own 
eyes  or  in  the  eyes  of  mankind.  Had  he  been  shot 
in  the  fray  or  hung  by  a  mob,  his  act  would  have 
been  condemned  as  crazy,  and  he  would  have 
passed  away  almost  unpitied.  But  his  demeanor 
upon  his  trial  and  in  prison  has  brought  o«t  his 
Moral  Heroism  in  bold  relief  against  his  mental 
hallucination;  and  men  hardly  pause  to- pity  his 
delusion,  in  their  admiration  of  his  character. 
There  he  stands,  free  alike  from  selfishness,  from 
hypocrisy,  from  cant,  from  bravado,  and  from  fear, 
ready  to  testify  by  his  death  against  the  crime  of 
holding  men  in  bondage.  He  will  betray  no  weak- 
ness to  impair  the  moral  testimony  of  his  latter 
days.  His  execution  will  expose  the  "weakness 
and  the  cruelty  of  slavery ;  and  posterity  will 
enroll  his  name  with  the  martyrs  for  freedom,  un- 
challenged even  by  a  "  Commission  of  iauiacy." 

DEATH  OF  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

Now  that  Washington  Ir\'ing  has  passed  away, 
our  readers  will  recall  Avitfa  pleasure  the  graceful 
sketch  of  his  person,  his  study,  and  his  conversation, 
which  appeared  last  week  in  the  columns  of  The  In- 
depe7ide7it.  We  seem  to  have  been  invited  to  a  part- 
ing interview  ^^■iih  the  patriarch  of  American  liter- 
alure,  in  his  own  home.  How  beautiful  the  pic- 
ture of  one,  who  in  the  ardor  and  romance  of  his 
youth  unconsciously  created  a  name  not  for  him- 
self alone  but  for  his  country,  in  the  world  of  Let- 
ters ;  who  had  devoted  half  a  century  to  works  of 
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WASHINGTON  IBVING. 
"Washington  Irving  is  dead!" 
Tlio  Avord   passed   iti   whispei-s   through  the 
train,   as   it   went  uoisily  hloug  the  baiilis  of 
bis  beloved   river — beside  the  very  trees  that 
friiioed  Sunuyside. 

And  witliiii  that  hallowed  ground,  Earth* 
Greatest  Favorite  lay  silent. 

Who  can  mourn  for  him  ?  Not  one !  We  may 
mourn  for  onrsclvcs, — for  what  wc  liave  lost  in 
him;  it  was  lUtin":  that  his  life  should  have 
sueh  a  close ;  that  his  gentle  spirit  was  not  taxed 
with  pain,  nor  did  dissolution  advance  with 
lingering  pace.  But  when  the  labor  of  his  life 
was  accomplished,  and  he  rested,  Death,  gently 
as  a  child,  drew  aside  liis  curtains  of  repose,  sa- 
luted him  with  a  kiss,  aud  said,  awake,  for  it 
is  morning  1 

I  count  it  one  of  the  greatest  pririleges  to 
have  known  Mr.  Irving  personally.  Not  from 
that  idle  vauity  which  loo  often  leads  the  hum- 
bler writer  to  claim  ncfiuaintancc  with  the  most 
renowned  in  the  field  of  letteis  ;  n»r  from  any 
desire  to  repeat  hia  private  conversations  in  the 
public  ear ;  nor  yet  to  gather  serviceable  hints 
that  might  be  used  liercafter  ;  noryet  to  task  his 
courtesy  with  that  delicate  criticism  which,  im- 
der  the  dis!':nisc  of  advice,  covets  the  latent  com- 
pliment; but  sitnply  because  his  genial  and 
benevolent  nature  was  such  that  it  inspired  the 
tendercst  and  the  tracst  emotions.  It  is  not 
easy  to  express  what  I  mean,  but  those  who 
knew  him  best  will  understand  me. 

If  to  convey  the  peculiar  grace  that  his  pres- 
ence inspired,  be  beyond  the  power  of  descrip- 
tion, yet  it:>  influcaee  upon  othei-s  is  less  difhcult 
to  represent.  In  his  household,  affection  seemed 
to  pervade  the  very  atmosphere.  The  kindliest, 
the  tenderest  language,  to  each  and  to  all ;  the 
J03-0US  welcome  that  awaited  a  distant  relative 
visiting  Sunnyside ;  the  quiet,  but  constant  care 
manifested  for  stranger  guests;  the  happy,  tran- 
quil face  of  an  elder  brother;  the  cheerful, 
'i  pleased  alacrity,"  of  the  ser\-ants ;  all  seemed 
the  very  reflex  of  such  a  man  : — so  srood.  so  true, 
so  ifiodest,  so  eminent. 

*'  It  seems,"  said  a  lady  after  a  visit  to  Wash- 
ington Irving's  family,  "  as  though  I  had  been  in 
Heaven,  for  a  little  while." 

I  do  not  misdoubt  much  that  alctter  from  Wash- 
ington Irving  is  the  treasured  possession  of  al- 
most every  decent  writer,  known  or  unknown, 
in  -America.  I  have  seen  many  such ;  not  ad- 
dressed always  to  the  author  personally,  but 
written  sidewise,  recommending  him  to  etlitors 
of  magaaines,  or  to  publishers ;  and  sometimes, 
a  right  out  and  out  note  of  brief  encourage- 
ment ;— bidding  the  youthful  aspirant  God  speed ! 
and  saying  such  words,  as  a  true  man  could  say, 
in  such  a  matter.  And  let  any,  whether  "des- 
pondency weigh  down  their  tiuttering  pinions," 
or  heartless  adulation  terrify  them,  take  up  their 
Irving  letter!  Up  or  down,  it  will  bring  them 
to  the  true  level ;  if  as  rightfully  read,  as  right- 
fully written. 

We  cannot,  think  him  dead,  whose  words, 
whostf  tones  and  accents  yet  linger  in  the  ears  of 
the  living. 

But  when  these  recollections  fade,  and  wither; 
when,  link  by  link,  the  associates  of  his  lifetime 
separate  from  life,  yet  will  his  enduring  memory 
survive.  What  ho  will  be,  requires  neither  the 
voice  of  prophet  or  commentator;  what  he  was, 
is  this— Not  one  man  of  all  human  kind  so  be- 
loved as  he. 

It  is  a  very  common  belief  that  what  is  easily 
read,  was  as  easily  written.  But  the  profoundest 
resciirch  of  the  student,  (liils  to  explain  simplicity 
of  style.  It  is  not  difficult  to  employ  technical 
phrases,  or  to  press  into  the  service  the  unusual 
diction  current  with  transccndentalists;  but  that 
language  by  which  heart  speaks  to  heart,  the 
touch  of  nature  which  makes  the  whole  world 
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kin,  lies  beyond  the  cunning  of  the  most  acute 
analyst.  Tliis  is  the  art  that  will  survive  the 
test  of  translation.  Need  I  rcjieat,  what  has 
been  so  often  said — "  the  name  of  Irving  is  an 
honored  household  word  in  Spain,  rivalled  bidy 
by  that  of  the  world-worshijiped  Cervantes." 

How  many  proofs  of  eueh  recognition  might 
be  recalled  ?  "  When  I  travelled  through  Spain," 
said  a  dear  friend,  "  the  best  passport  I  had  w.as, 
that  I  was  a  coimtrynian  of  Washington  Irving. 
When  I  went  to  Grenada,  old  M.atco,  'Child  of 
the  Alhambra,'  ceased  dancing  the  bolero  with 
his  newly  married  fourth  wife,  that  ho  might  talk 
with  me  of  his  honored  patron."  And  with  equal 
affection,  did  the  master  of  Wolfert's  Roost  dniw 
forth  that  yellowsilkscarf,  knitted  by  the  fingers 
of  his  faithful  servitor,  and  relate  with  grateful, 
kindling  modesty,  that  his  old  friend  in  Grenada 
had  not  forgotten  him.  "He  thinks,"  said  Irving, 
"  that  gastric  complaints  are  dangerous  in  this 
climate ;  and  so  he  warns  me  not  to  expose  my- 
self to  the  air  without  this  protector  I"  Where- 
upon he  wound  the  yellow  scarf  tiround  his  waist, 
not  without  a  cogent  twinkle  of  humor  in  his  eye, 
but  with  a  loving  remembrauce  behind  all  that., 
So,  too,  wc  may  recall  that  reminiscence  of 
Lord  Byron,  stumping  through  the  hall  of  his 
lUilian  palace,  to  meet  his  American  guests,  aud 
with  the  first  salutation  saying,  "I  h.ave  just 
read  Bnicebridge  Hall;  has  3'our  countr3'man, 
Washington  Irving,  written  anything  Rince?  for 
whatever  he  writes  I  have  a  great  desire  to  read." 
And  in  travelling  through  England,  latelj',  when 
my  slouched  hat  betrayed  that  I  w.isan  American 
Citizen,  twice  in  a  day's  jouniej' was  th.at  beloved 
name  the  subject  of  couversaliou.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  I  felt  prouder  because  Irving 
wa3  an  American,  or  whether  or  not  I  did  not  feel 
prouder  myself,  as  an  American,  because  of  him 
The  ingenuous  modesty  which,  in  so  eminent 
a  degree,  was  his  peculiar  attribute,  added  a 
chann  to  every  action  of  his  life.  The  honors 
which  public  men  eo  cavnestly  covet,  he  ap- 
peared to  avoid;  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  shrinking  from  the  ajjplause.  so 
faithfully  and  so  honestly  earned.  It  was  not 
unusual  for  him  to  coincide  Avilh  the  most  ad- 
verse and  injurious  criticisms.  In  one  of  his 
pleasantest  Sunnyside  letters  he  speaks  of  "  tliat 
self  criticism  which  is  apt  to  beset  mc  and  cu(f 
me  down  at  the  end  of  a  work,  when  the  excite- 
ment of  composition  is  over."  Thus,  with  a 
land  word  of  encouragement  for  every  one,  he 
was  "  forgetful  only  of  himself."  AVhen  his 
faithful  physician  and  friend,  Dr.  Peters,  told  him, 
fifteen  months  since,  that  he  had  a  subtle  disease 
that  might  be  fatal  at  any  moment — ^an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart— his  only  reply  was,  "Do  not 
tell  it  to  the  family," 

If,  while  speaking  reverently  of  Irving,  I  al- 
lude to  that  gentle  play  of  humor  which  illumi- 
nated his  convcreatiou,  I  do  so  with  a  full  sense 
of  the  impropriety  of  introducing  eo  subtle  an 
elemeut  in  an  obituary.  But  when  wc  speak  of 
Irving,  when  we  recall  him,  as  he  lived,  and 
moved,  and  spoke,  surely  lliis  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. Other  men — famous,  wise,  but  not  so 
gre;it  as  he,  had  learned  the  trick  of  dignity,  and 
knew  its  value,  but  a  kind  word,  a  felicitous  ex- 
pression, that  seemed  to  couple  a  smile  and  a 
tear,  that  smoothed  the  asperities  of  life,  and 
awakened  all  its  gentlest  amcnitic?,  from  AVash- 
ington  Irving  was  like  a  sunbe;tm !  It  broke 
forth  amid  the  clouds,  and  its  mellow  effulgence 
lightened  the  path  of  the  listener  for  that,  and 
for  many  a  day. 

And  when  the  volume  of  his  life  was  closed, 
so  did  grace  and  peace  follow  his  footsteps. 
Bidding  farewell  to  them  for  whom  he  had  lived, 
he  retired  to  rest ! 

Aud  the  simple  record  of  the  end  of  a  life  so 
renowned,  is  sweet  as  the  record  of  the  life  it- 
self. Placing  his  band  upon  the  table  that  had 
been  so  long  his  midnight  companion,  he  sank 
down  upon  his  knees,  .and  with  the  arras  of  affec- 
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sjyrkS;  thegreat  merit  is  tbat  tho  reader  ar- 
rives at  tie  anther's  meaning  at  once.  It  is 
clear  as  crystal,  and,  in  many  places,  has  the 
sparkle  with  the  lucidity  of  the  diamond. 
Right  to  tho  mars  flies  the  arrow  of  th&nght, 
and  Id,  the  bull's  eye  is  hit  in  tho  centre. 

A.  pemsal  of  Carlylo  is  always  fatiguing 
toua — ^witii  a  few  exceptions,  among  which 
we  class  the  Lives  of  Schiller  and  Sterling. 
A  dozen  pages  or  so  tire  us  so  much  that  we 
would  fall  back  for  relief,  if  not  upon  such  in- 
nocencies  as  Goody-Two-Sbocs  and  Tom 
Thumb,  upou  the-  Vicar  of  Wakefleld,  Gil 
Bias,  or  immortal  Robinson  Crusoe,  ^s'o  one 
ever  tires  of  them.  No  one  ever  wearies  of 
reading,  for  thefive-hundredth  time,  how  Moses 
was  cheated  in  that  afiair  of  selling  the  mare 
for  a  gross  of  green  spectacles ;  or  how  Gil 
Bias  escaped  out  of  the  cave,  or  oifended  the 
Archbishop  by  his  plain  speaking;  or  how 
terribly  frightened  Robinson  Crusoe  was  when 
he  first  caught  sight  of  the  print  of  a  man's 
foot  upon  the  sandy  beach  of  his  desolate 
island.  The  style  of  these  books  is  winning, 
because  it  is  transparent ;  a  child  can  under- 
stand, an  aged  man  can  enjoy  what  Goldsmith, 
Le  Sage,  and  De  Foe  have  written  for  man- 
kind. Bat  the  Carlylean  dialect,  with  its 
ultra-Germanisms,  is  not  known,  or  to  be 
known,,  by  many.  Happily  for  his  fame, 
Emerson.'  is  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
writing  plainly. 

This  new  book  of  his,  entitled  "  The  Con- 
duct of  Life,"  consists  of  nine  Essays  npon 
the  following  subjects  :  Fate,  Power,  "Wealth, 
Cnlhire,  Behavior,  AVorship,  Considerations 
by  tho  "Way,  Beauty  and  lUrLsions.  These 
Es.says  contain  the  reflection.s  of  a  man  who 
lifl-H  read  mnch  and  wisely,  who  ha.s  .stiidie<l 
the  world  and  ita  ways  obselringly  and  ira- 
provingly.    "We  sliall  not  analyze  tho  book — 

ratlier  let  it  spealc,  in  extracts.  Here  is  phi- 
losophy aa  well  as  illustration  : 

'■'  The  laenageric,  or  forms  iinj  powers  ot  tho 
gplno,  U  a  book  of  fato  :  the  bill  of  the  bird,  the 
sknll  of  the  .snako,  deteriniii«8  tyrannically  its 
Umlta.  So  is  the  scslo  of  races,  of  temperaments ; 
30  is  sex  ;  so  is  climate  ;  so  is  the  reaction  of  ta- 
lents imprisftning  tho  vital  power  in  certain  dircc- 
titcs.  Kvery  spirit  ninkes  its  house ;  but  after- 
wards the  hon.'s  confines  the  spirit. 

■The  gross  lines  are  legible  to  the  dull :  the  cab- 
man is  phrenologist  so  far  :  he  looks  in  your  faco 
to  see  if  his  shilling  ij  sure.  A  dome  of  brow  de- 
notr-sono  thing;  a  pot-belly  another;  «  squint,  a 
pt^-noae,  mats  of  hair,  tho  pigment  of  tho  epider- 
mis, betray  ciiarncter.  People  seem  sheathed  in 
^eir  tough  organization.  Ask  Spnrr.heim,  ask  tho 
Sij'tOfS,  »;s'i  Unetolot,  i£  tfimTwramfita  denido  no- 
fliinj?,  or'if  there  fco  anythin'fj  they  do  tiofc  deeids  '^ 
RoAd  th'fr  de.scTiption  in  m.*-^**'**  Wo->tff  of  tuo  fbar 
tea8|>eranieDts,  s&xt><>«>  ..wfl  thick  you  are  reading 
your  own  thoaghts,  tpWcIi  yon  had  not  yet  told. 
Find  the  part  which  blick  eyes,  and  which  Woe 
eyej,  play  severally  in  tha  company,  ilow  shall 
a  ipan  esc&pe  from  his  anotftors,  or  draw  off  frara 
his  veins  the  black  drop  which  he  drew  from  his 
father's  or  hi?  mother's  life?  It  often  appears  in 
a  fimily,  as  if  all  tho  qualities  of  the  progenitors 
wie  potted  in  several  jirs — some  ruling  quality  in 
erch  son  or  daughter  of  the  hou.ie— and  sometimes 
thfc  nnaiized  temperament,  the  rsnk  unmitigated 
elixir,  toe  family  vice,  is  drawn  off  in  a  separate 
iadividual.  and  the  others  are  proportionally  re- 
lieved. Wo  sometimes  see  a  change  of  expreasiou 
in  our  companion,  and  say,  his  father  or  his  mo- 
ther comes  to  the  windows  of  his  eyes,  and  some- 
times a  remote  relntive.  Indifferent  hours,  a  man 
represents  each  of  several  of  his  ancestors,  as  if 
there  were  seven  or  eight  of  us  rolled  up  in  each 
man's  skin — seven  or  eight  ancestors  at  least — and 
they  constitute  the  variety  of  notes  for  that  new 
piece  of  music  which  his  life  is.     At  tho  corner  of 
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the  street,  you  read  the  pos'ibillty  of  each  passen- 
ger in  the  facial  auKlo,  in  the  complexion,  in  tho 
depth  of  his  e^e.  flis  parentage  determines  It. 
Jlen  are  whit  tLolr  mothers  ma^a  them.  You  may 
as  well  ask  a  loom  which  weaves  huckaback  why  it 
does  not  makeoa-shmere  as  expect  poetry  from  this 
engineer,  or  a  chemiaal  discovery  from  that  job- 
ber. Ask  the  digger  in  the  ditch  to  explain  New- 
ton's laws:  the  fine  organs  of  his  brain  have  been 
pinched  by  overvfork  and  squalid  poverty  from 
father  to  son,  for  a  hundred  years.  When  eaoh 
comes  forth  from  his  mother's  womb  the  gate  of 
gifts  closes  behind  him.  Let  him  value  his  hands 
and  feet,  he  has  but  one  pair.  So  he  has  but  one 
future,  and  that  is  already  predetermined  in  his 
lobes,  and  dei>cribed  in  that  little  fatty  face,  pig- 
eye,  and  £qnat  form.  All. the  privilege  and  all  the 
legislation  of  the  world  oannot  meddle  or  help  to 
make  a  poet  or  a  prince  of  him." 

Here  is  another  quotation,  repiero  with 
truth  : 

"The  population  ot  the  world  is  a  conditional 
population ;  not  the  best,  but  the  best  tbat  could 
live  now  ;  and  the  scale  of  tribes,  and  the  steadi- 
ness with  which  victory  adheres  to  ono  tribe,  and 
defeat  to  another,  is  as  nuiform  as  the  superposi- 
tion of  strata.  We  know  in  history  what  weight 
belongs  to  race  We  see  the  English,  French,  and 
Germans  planting  themselves  on  every  shore  and 
market  of  America  and  Australia,  and  monopoliz- 
ing the  commerce  of  these  countries.  We  like 
the  nervous  and  victorious  habit  of  our  own 
branch  of  the  family.  We  follow  the  step  of  the 
Jew,  of  the  Indian,  of  the  negro.  We  see  how 
much  will  has  been  e.xpended  to  extinguish  the 
Jew,  in  vain.  Look  at  the  unpalatable  conclusions 
of  Knox,  in  his  •  Fragment  of  Raees,' — a  r.ssh 
and  unsatisfactory  writer,  but  charged  with  pun- 
gent and  nnforgetable  truths.  '  Nature  respects 
race,  and  not  hybrids.'  'Every  race  has  its  own 
habitat.'  '  Detich  a  colony  from  the  race  and  it 
deteriorates  to  the  crab.'  See  the  shades  of  the 
picture.  The  Germans  and  Irish  millions,  like  the 
negro,  have  a  great  deal  of  guano  in  their  destiny. 
They  are  ferried  over  the  Atlantic,  and  cartod  over 
America,  to  ditch  and  to  drudge,  to  make  com 
cheap,  and  then  to  lie  down  prematurely  to  make 
a  spot  of  green  grass  on  the  prairie." 

The  great  Napoleon  nsed  to  point  to  his 
star,  and  say  that  while  it  glittered  with  light 
in  the  Heaven  his  Fate  was  to  be  prosperous. 
Prom  his  month,  the  Kord  Destiny  was  often 
heard.  Mr.  Emerson  thus  explains  its  ra- 
tionale : 

"  I  cit«d  the  instinctive  and  heroic  races  as 
jiroud  believers  iu  Destiny.  They  conspire  with 
it;  a  loving  resi' nation  is  with  the  event.  But 
the  dogma  makes  a  different  Impresaon,  when  it 
is  held  by  the  weak  and  lazy.  'Xis  weak  and  vi- 
cious people  who  cast  the  blame  on  Fate.  The 
right  use  of  Fato  is  to  bring  up  eur  conduct  to  the 
loftiness  of  nature.  Knde  and  invincible  except 
by  themselves  are  the  elements.  So  let  man  be. 
Let  him  empty  his  breast  of  his  windy  conceits, 
and  ;how  his  lordship  by  manners  and  deeds  on 
the  scale  of  natare.  Let  him  hold  hie  purpose  as 
with  the  tug  of  gravitation.  Nopower,  nopertua- 
sion,  no  bribe,  shall  make  him  give  up  his  point. 
A  man  ought  to  compare  advantageously  with  a 
river-  an  oak,  or  a  mountain.  Be  shall  have  not 
less  the  flow,  the  expansion,  and  the  resistance  of 
these. 

"  'Xij  the  best  use  of  Fate  to  teach  a  fatal  cou- 
rage. Go  face  the  fire  at  sea,  or  the  ciiolera  in 
your  friend's  house,  or  the  burglar  in  your  own, 
or  what  danger  lies  in  the  way  of  dnty,  knowing 
yon  are  guarded  by  the  cherubim  of  Destiny.  If 
you  believe  in  Fate  to  volir  harm,  believe  it.  at 
least,  for  yoorgood." 

Here  is  a  little  bit  which  Goldsmith  might 
have  written — a  morsel  of  i>ersonal  observa- 
tion which  di'aws  a  character  as  clearly  in 
miniature  as  if  it  had  been  magnified  by  the 
Stereopticon : 

■'I  knew  a  burly  Boniface  who,  for  many  years. 
Kept  ft  public  house  in  one  of  our  rural  capitals. 
He  \fas  a  knave  whom  the  town  could  ill  spare. 
He  was  a  social,  vaacalar  creature,  grasping  and 
selfish.  There  was  no  crime  which  he  did  not  or 
could  not  commit.  But  he  made  good  friends  of 
the  selectmei).  terved  them  with  his  best  chop, 
when  they  supped  at  his  house,  and  also  with  his 
honor,  the  Judge,  he   was  very  cordial,  grasping 
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mala  of  all  habits;  the  powers  of  tillage  ;  the  fa- 
brics of  his  chomio  laboratory;  the  webs  of  hia 
loom;  tho  masculino  draught  of  his  locomotive, 
the  talismnsa  of  the  raaohice-shop ;  alt  grand  and 
snbtila  things,  ininer;ils,  gases,  ethers,  passions 
war,  trade,  government,  aro  his  natural  playmates 
and,  according  to  tho  oxcollenoo  of  the  machinery 
in  each  hnman  being,  is  his  attraction  for  the  in- 
struments ho  is  to  employ  The  world  is  his  tool- 
chest,  and  he  is  snooessful,  or  his  education  is  car- 
ried on  JQSt  so  far,  as  is  the  marriage  of  his  facul- 
ties with  nature,  or  tho  degree  in  which  he  takes 
up  things  into  himself. 

"To  be  rich  is  to  have  a  ticket  of  admiSjioD  to  tho 
master-works  and  chief  men  of  each  race.  It  is  to 
have  the  sea,  by  voyaging ;  to  visit  the  mountains, 
UTisgara,  the  Nil 0,  tho  desert,  Rome,  Paris,  Con- 
stantinople; to  see  galleries,  libraries,  arsenals, 
manafactories.  The  reader  of  numboUfff  'Cos- 
mos' follows  the  marches  of  a  man  whose  eyes, 
ears,  and  mind  are  armed  by  all  the  &3i9nc6,  arts, 
and  implements  which  mankind  have  anywhere 
accumulntod,  and  who  is  using  these  to  add  to 
the  stock.  So  is  it  with  Denon,  BeoUlbrd,  Wilkio- 
ion,  Layard,  Kano,  Lspsius,  and  Livingston.  'The 
rich  man,'  says  Saadi,  'is  everywhere  expeot«<l 
and  at  home  '  Tho  rich  take  up  snmetaing  more 
of  the  world  into  man's  life.  Thoy  inolnde  the 
country  as  well  hi  tho  town,  tlis  ocean  side,  tha 
White  Hi)l,-(,  tho  I'ar  AY  est,  and  the  old  F.nropean 
homesteads  of  man,  in  their  notion  of  available  nia- 
torial.  The  world  is  his  who  has  money  to  go 
over  it.  JIs  arrive.'!  at  the  .sea-shore,  and  a  fnimp- 
iuous  ship  has  Ooored  and  carpeted  for  him  tlie 
stormy  Atlantic,  i-nd  made  it  a  liixuriona  hotel, 
amid  the  horroT^i  of  tempests.  The  Porai-tns  ssy, 
'  'Tii  the  same  to  him  who  wears  a  shoe,  as  if  the 
whole  earth  were   oovorpd  wifh  l8.^ther.'  " 

All  the  extracts  which  we  liave  here  maUe 
are  to  be  found  in  the  fir.st  eighty  pages  Oi 
this  book,  coHtaiDing  only  L'88  pages  in  all. 
Judge,  then,  how  rich  must  the  whole  be.  Of 
course,  it  will  be  largely  read. 

We  cannot,  however,  omit  saying  that  the 
poetical  arguments  prefixed  to  each  of  the 
nine  Essays,  remind  us,  onlj  tso  strongly,  of 
the  various  cantos  of  Hiidibras.  Here  is  one 
meant  to  be  the  key  to  the  remarks  on  Illu- 
sions : 

Flow,  9ow  (he  wavee  hatait. 

Accursed*  fulored. 

TKd  waves  of  mutiitioa : 

Nu  luiunors^e  is. 

Sleep  is  not.  dei^th  is  not ; 

"WTio  Jeem  to  die  live. 

House  yea  were  born  in. 

Friends  of  jour  spring-time. 

Old  man.  aad  lonng  maid, 

Cay's  toil  and  its  goerdOL, 

They  are  all  vanishing, 

Fleeing  to  fables. 

Cannot  be  moored, 

fiee  the  stars  through  tliera, 

Throiigh  treaohefous  marblei. 

Know,  the  stars  yonder. 

The  stars  everl  utin;, 

Are  fngitive  also. 

And  emulate,  vaulted, 

The  lambent  heat-liglitniiiK, 

And  fire-fly's  flight. 

When  than  dost  return 
ba  the  wave's  circnUtion, 
BslioldiDg  tne  shimmer, 
The  wild  dissipation, 
And,  out  of  endeavor 
To  change  and  to  flow, 
The  gas  become  soUd, 
And  phantoms  and  nottiin;i 
Return  to  be  things, 
And  endless  imbroglio 
Is  law  and  the  world,— 
Then  first  shalt  thou  kno'VI'i 
That  in  the  wild  turmoil. 
Horsed  on  the  Proteus, 
Tnou  ridest  to  power. 
And  to  enduranca. 

Who  can  understand  the  obscurity  and  mys- 
ticism of  these  lines  /  "We  confess  our  dull- 
ness of  comprehension.  Pity  'tis  that  Mr. 
Emerson's  verses  are  not  as  clear  and  plain- 
Spoken  aS  his  glorious  and  vivid  prose  I 
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—  IIknrt  D.  Tkorbau's  lancral  took 
place  in  Concord,  Mass.,  on  Friday  last,  and 
was  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  his  lit- 
erary and  personal  friends.  The  Boston 
Transcript  of  Saturday,  in  a  touching  notice 
of  the  occasion,  says : 

It  derived  uncommon  Interest  from  the  ramarkuble 
character  of  the  man  whose  exrthly  life  was  ended, 
and  froni  the  weight  and  worth  of  the  tributary  words 
ao  fitly,  eo  tenderly  rpoken  there  by  friendly  and  il- 
la:!trlous  Up«.  As  th»t  fsdlng  imsge  of  pathetic  clay, 
strewn  with  wild  flowers  and  forest  sprigs,  lay  await- 
ing Interment,  tboughlo  of  its  former  occupant  seemed 
blent  with  aU  the  local  landacspes.  And  thongh  the 
church  bell — after  the  affecting  eld  custom— tolled 
the  forty-four  years  he  hsd  numbered,  we  could  not 
deem  that  he  was  dead  whoso  ide&s  and  scutlmeats 
were  so  vividly  alive  in  our  eouls. 

Selections  from  the  Bible  were  read  by  the  minister. 
A  brief  ode,  writtsa  for  the  purpose  by  Wllliim  El- 
lery  Channlng,  was  plaintively  san».  Mr.  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  read  an  address  of  conaiderabla 
length,  marked  by  all  his  felicity  of  eonception  and 
diction — an  exquisite  appreciation  of  the  salient  aud 
subtle  traits  of  hla  friend's  genius — a  high  strata  of 
sanative  thoughts,  full  of  l>eauty  and  cheerfulness, 
chastened  by  the  gentle  sorrow  of  the  hsur.  Refer- 
ring to  the  Alpine  flower  adilxccist,  or  noble  purity, 
which  the  young  Siritzers  sometines  lose  their  lives 
in  plucking  from  its  periloos  heights,  Mr.  Emerson 
said:  "  Could  we  pierce  to  where  he  is,  we  should  see 
him  wearioe  profuse  chsplsts  of  it ;  for  it  belonged 
to  him.  Where  there  is  knowledge,  where  there  Is 
virtue,  where  there  is  beauty,  where  there  Is  progress, 
there  Is  now  bis  home." 

Mr.  Alcotread  some  very  appropriate  passages  from 
the  writings  of  the  deceased,  aad  the  service  closed 
with  a  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Reynolds.  A  long  pro- 
cession was  then  formed  to  follow  the  body  to  the 
grave.  The  hands  of  friends  reverently  lowered  it 
into  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  on  the  pWsmt  hillaide  of 
his  native  village,  whose  prospects  will  long  wait  to 
nnfiirl  themselves  to  another  obisrver  so  competent  to 
discriminate  their  features,  and  so  attuned  to  their 
moods.  And,  now  that  it  It  too  late  for  any  turther 
boon  amidst  his  darling  baants  below, 

"  There  will  yet  his  mother  yield 
A  pillow  in  her  greenest  field. 
Nor  the  Jane  flowers  tcorn  to  cover 
The  clay  of  their  departed  lover." 
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Go  on,  brave  man  ?  In  thjrown  chosen  iroy — 
How  many  ills  of  life  then  dost  ejcapo  ! 

Thy  brave  example  other3  shall  essay. 
And  from  thy  lessons  happier  lives  mny  shape — 

Shall  learn  from  thee  to  find  a  ready  store 

Of  choicest  treasures  spread  before  their  eyes  ; 

Tnr  Nature  ever  keeps  an  open  door. 

And  bids  a  welcome  to  the  good  and  wise. 
JSew  Bedfora,  Jan.  Li,  JbbU.  D.  R. 
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*  Henry  D.  Thorean,  of  Concord,  Mas).,  author  of  "A 
TCeek  on  the  Concord  and  Menriinao  Rivers,"  "  Walden.or 
Life  in  the  Woods,"  works  whose  titles  give  but  little  inti- 
mation of  the  fresh  and  vigorous  thought  and  rare  learn- 
ing contained  within  them  ;  besides  of  various  papers,  sci- 
entific aitd  Rtcrary — and,  withal,  a  good  abolitionist. 
Waldcn  pond  lies  abont  one  mile  south  of  Concord. 
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uota  pjoui  unos  8Aoq  J  isouo^BJO  B_i;  qij.ti. 'j<?j}oq  ian 
4j  e;  'JOJCiav  oq}  ni  pus  !jd)ejtL  Bsaoiiao:^  ^o  sjrfiquin) 
Alinm  oe  iiuj^uiip— 'ogojujos  n — 93riiI-r.!:u»)ii'A  uj.nn 
B  Bt  pi-toAi  eiq}  'jomrans  9TI  "j  •S'ep  i.isia  li^FunB  «  piro 
OBunins  c  e|  ojsqj  jaqj  Moa^  I  i°'^  'lujiinnaq  jo  ptiiud 
Bu'eca  aoapu  i |8n;j  isai.  i'aiJX  •n^nx  oio^j  i«jiij  jsS  oj 
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HEFRT  DAVID  THOEEAU. 

Uush  the  loud  chant,  ye  birds,  at  even  and  morn, 

And  something  plaintive  let  the  robin  sing  ; 
Gone  is  out  Woodsman,  leaving  us  forlorn. 

Touching  with  grief  the  glad  aspect  of  Spring. 
Your  whispering  alleys  he  for  other  gloves 

Forsakes,  and  wanders  now  by  fairer  streams, — 
Ye  t  not  forgetful  of  his  earlier  loves,- — 

Ah,  no  !  for  so  Affectioa  fondly  dreams. 
Thobeau  !   'twere  shame  to  weep  above  thy  grave. 

Or  doubtingly  thy  soul's  faj:  flight  pursue  ; 
Peace  and  Delight  rnnst  there  await  the  brave, 

.  And  Love  attend  the  loving,  wise  and  true. 
Thy  well-kept  vows  our  broken  aims  shall  mend. 
Oft  as  we  think  on  thee,  great-hearted  Friend  ! 

Concord.  Jlay  6.  iH62.  F.  B.  S. 
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Edca'r  A,  Por. 

Ileurj  neningTrrites  to  The  Baliimort  Ameri- 
can in  referenoo  to  tlio  remains  of  Edgar  Alien  Poc, 
'•  He  waa  buried. "  lie  says,  "  ia  the  Presbylcriau  grave- 
yard   "  "  near  the  center  of  the  frrareyard,  ■wherein 

waa  tnrif d  liis  (fruodmother  and  several  otb«r«  of  tLe 
family."  Mr.  Honing  fnrthor  »tat<>s  that  the  poet  left 
beliind  Lim  a  sister.  "Rosalie  Poo.  coir  Uvicur,  ■who 
carae  to  BnltimoTO  u  few  dsye  ago  tn  very  indigent  cir- 
cutn«tnrcf«.  Pho  ■wan  alM>  an  adopted  child  iu.  tbo 
family  of  Mr.  ncd  lire.  Macieii/ae  of  Kicfcmond,  on  tho 
death  of  her  pare-its.  ilr.  ilacVeniie  diod  many  years 
«j:o,  and,  wilh  Uie  ciocjitiou  of  a  few  years,  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie bfis  tatcn  e.iro  of  Kosalie  ever  since;  but. 
o^winR  to  the  ravages  of  the  ■war,  is  in  very  llcited  cir- 
cuinslanues.  and  ha£  ^one  blind,  and  has  advlsod  Hoealie 
to  come  on  to  Enltimoro  nraong  her  relations.  I  bare 
been  than  partii  ular  in  stating  £ofalie's  titiuition,  in 
order  that  tboKc  Lodios  aud  gentlemen  may  not  forget 
tbe  Bister  of  the  prcat  poot  by  contrib:Uiop  to  her  ne 
cefsities  at  this  ti;ae."  Any  inforuiation  with  respect 
to  Rpssiie  Poe,  only  sifter  of  Ed^ar  AJIeu  Poe,  -will  be 
furnishod  by  Mr.  Hening,  :!<o.  128  East  Pratt-st.,  Balti- 
more. 

(29) 

Fnirbcf    Fratcrnilr     Coaix>--Halph    'WatiiM 
-Ehurn^oa   on   "Efoaoejiee.^ 

[REPORIKD      for     tee       BOSTON       POST.] 

The  l-^ure  seafon  *f  1S6V  waa  inaugoratcd  at  Ma?ic  Hall 
last  evening  with  tie  opening  lecture  of  the  ten-Ji  anaunl 
series  or  the  Parker  Fratorcily  course.  A  full-sized  audience 
waa  prcfent,  and  from  IIk;  numbers  and  roamtest  irtereft  the 
roslnun  bidi"  (airtocontlnae  ia  the  future,  as  In  the  past,  an 
important  clement  in  the  edncaiton  and  cntertalDroent  of  the 
people.  The  uenal  half-honr  orjraa  concert  precrfed  the  ad- 
vent or  the  lecturer,  who  st  balf-past  seven  o'clock  was  intro- 
duced by  Cteorce  II.  Otis,  the  President  of  the  Fr«itemity. 

Hi  Emerson  rtmaikej  in   cornmcncing,  thct  ihe  wise  think 
ekxioencc  better  than  a  battle.    It  is  a  triumph  of  pare  power. 
We  can  noderstaod  the  means  by  which  a  battle  is  gained. 
We  count  lit  aimita,  see  cannon,  cavalry,  character  and 
advanlaKCS  of  the  ground,  so  that  the  restiH  Is  often  predicted 
with  great  certainty.    Not  so  in  a  court  of  law,  or  in  a  legis- 
lature.   Who  knows  before  tho  debate  begins  what  the  prep- 
aration or  means  of  the  combalanls .'    The  facts,  the  reasons, 
ibe  lofiic,  above  all,  the  eentinaents,   the  continuous  energy 
of  will  which  Is  presently  to  be  let  loose  are  all  invisible 
and    onknowa.      The    use   of    eloquence   is  to  move  man. 
It    has   inSuence    to    show    his    powci    and    possibility. 
He  can  point  to  what  has  occurred  or  must  occur  wlUi  as  mooh 
clearness  to  a  company  as  if  they  saw  it  before  their  eyes.  By 
leading  iheir  thought  he  leads  their  will,  and  can  make  tbem 
do  gladly  what  an  hour  ago  they  would  not  believe  tbey  oouW 
be  made  to  do  at  all.     Out  of  enemies  he  makes  friends,  and 
Alls  despondent  men  wilh  hope  and  joy.      He  has  a  way  to 
cure  the  distemper  ot  men's  minds  by  woivls.    The  orator  Is  a 
benefactor,  an  enchanter  that  lifts  men  above  themselves,  and 
creates  a  higher  appetite  than  be  satisfies.    After  quoting 
examples,  Mr   Emerson  said  that  intellect  and  force  to  carry 
on  the  buElnesG  of  the  world  Kere  rarely  united  in  one  per- 
son.   There  are  wise  men  of  counsel  who  are  the  teal  force  of 
any  asjembly,  Congress  or  Parliament.     Beside  them  stand 
the  administrative  men,  who  catch  the  theory,  eiplaio,  iUu- 
minate,  pyrotechnize  the  thing  to  the  eyes  of  the  multitude, 
10  the  inevitable  disgust  of  the  sileot  working  men  who  did  it 
and  find  thetnselves  superseded  in  the  pubUc  eye  by  these 
public  talkers.     As  soon  as  a  man  shows  rare  power  of  ex- 
pression, like  Chatham,  Erskine,  Patrick  Henry  or  Webster, 
all  great  interests,  whether  of  Slate  or  of  properly,  crowd  to 
him  to  be  their  spokesman,  so  thai  be  is  at  once  a  potentate. 
It  Is  paid  with  dignities  iu  Ecfiland— with  seals  in  the  cabinet, 
earWoms,  and  woolsacks  and  the  like;  in  America  with  paral- 
lel dignities  and  values  ;  in  Prance  bardly  with  less.      Wbo 
can  wonder  at  this  laflueoce,  wherever  exhibited,  on  young 
and  ardent  minds  T   The  speaker  declared  hiiij«;lf  fully  aware 
ol  tbe   imprudence  of  vcnluring  upon  a  topic  which,  to  do  it 
Justice,  required  tbe  very  power  it  doscrPied.    Klo^iueuce  that 
to  astonishes  is  only  the  ex3ggci-atii.>n  of  a  Uilent  that  is  uni- 
versal.    All  men  are  compeiiiors  in  this  art.    Go  into  an  as- 
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serobly  a  lillle  e.tcitcd,  sonic  angry  political  meeting  on  the 
eve  of  a  crisis,  and  you  will  observe  the  fact.  Kloquen'je  is 
as  natural  as  swimming,  an  art  which  all  men  might  learn, 
but  so  few  do.  It  only  needs  tliat  they  he  well  pusbed  off 
into  the  water,  over  head,  without  cork,  aud,  after  a  strucgle 
or  two,  they  will  find  the  ase  ot  their  arms,  and  henceforward 
they  possess  tbe  new  and  wonderful  cIcmeiiL  Jenny  Lind, 
when  in  Ibis  country,  complained  of  concert  rooms  and  town 
balls  Sis  not  giving  her  room  enough  to  uDroll4]er  voice,  and 
enulted  in  tlie  opportunity  given  her  In  certain  great  halls, 
which  she  sooiellmes  filled,  over  railroad  depots.  And  this  is 
quite  es  true  as  the  action  bf  the  mind  Itself,  that  a  man  of 
this  talent  finds  himself  cold  in  private  company,  and  proves 
himself  a  heavy  companion  ;  but  give  him  a  commanding  oc- 
cusion,  and  the  vocptratfon  of  a  great  multitude,  and  be  sur- 
prises us  l>y  new  and  unlooked-for  powers.  There  are  phys- 
ical advantages  iu  relation  to  this  art  by  which  men  are  dil- 
lereuL  There  are  born  orators  as  there  are  bom  poets  and 
painters.  A  good  voice  has  a  charm  in  speech  as  iu  song. 
Sometimes  even  it  enchains  attention  and  indicates  rare  sen- 
sibility, etiiccially  when  trained  to  wield  all  its  powers. 
There  voice  betrays  the  nature  and  indicates  what 
IS  the  range  ol  the  speaker's  mind.  The  voice 
is  so  delicate  that  an  eminent  prescber  has 
said  that  he  learned  from  the  first  utterance  of  bis 
voice  on  Sunday  morning  whether  be  was  to  have  a  suocesiful 
day.  Tbe  speaker  called  a  good  reader  one  who  oould  read 
sense  and  poetry  into  any  bymn  In  the  hymn-book.  Plutarch, 
in  his  enumeration  of  the  ten  Greek  orators,  was  careful  to 
mention  their  voices  and  their  pains  in  training  tbem.  Be- 
fore the  vo'ce  and  after  the  voice,  the  high  culture  of  an  orator 
is  manlincEs.  The  orator  is  man  put  In  better  possession  of 
hirostlfj  and  Ibe  speaker  thought  the  school  for  this,  not  the 
college,  but  the  play-ground  aiid  street.  Tbe  orator  must 
command  tbe  whole  school  of  language  from  the  most  elegaut 
to  the  most  low  and  vile.  Every  one  has  felt  how  superior  in 
force  is  the  language  of  the  street  to  that  of  tbe  academy.' 
Ought  not  the  scholar  to  be  able  to  convey  his  meaning  in 
terms  as  short  and  strong  as  tbe  porter  or  truckman  uses  to 
convey  his  f  All  poetry  and  all  the  finest  prose  must  be 
written  in  the  language  of  the  people.  The  speech  of  th« 
man  of  Ihe  street  is  invariably  strong,  nor  can  you  mend  it  by 
what  you  call  parliamentary.  You  say  if  be  could  only  ex- 
press himself.  But  he  already  does  this  better  than  anyone 
can  do  for  him.  One  of  the  forms  of  manliness  is  presence  of 
mind.  Fundamentally  men  all  feel  alike,  and  they  alike  in 
great  beat  can  almost  express  themselves  with  almost  equal 
force,  but  it  costs  great  heat  for  a  heavy  man  to  come  up  with 
those  who  have  quick  sensibilities.  Some  men  under  pressoi^e 
collapse  and  cannot  rally.  Tbe  training  ot  the  imagination 
Is  a  department  io  itself,  and  we  might  well  search 
otu:  deepest  philosophy  for  it.  Matter  corresponds  every- 
where to  mind.  Every  material  fact,  every  natural  law  Is 
the  anDOuncement  to  the  spiritual  car  of  a  moral  law,  and 
every  mysteriour  fact  has  a  superior  value  as  a'symlwl.  To 
Ihie  perpetual  translation  or  parable,  the  soul  ol  man  takes 
the  hint  so  kindly  that  every  one  of  a  million  times  that  the 
secret  is  told  by  analogy  it  makes  us  happy.  When  some 
familiar  truth  or  fact  appears  In  a  new  suit,  we  cannot  enough 
testify  our  surprise  and  pleasure.  This  country  represents 
in  all  its  institutions  more  than  io  any  country  the  will  and 
tlie  endeavors  of  humanity .  The  States,  the  Courts,  the 
Church,  the  Lyceum  are  all  the  rostrum  of  the  orator,  are 
all  tbe  schools  that  invite  his  ability.  The  Church  makes  a 
demand  that  i?  aUays  met.  The  existence  of  Sunday  and  tbe 
pulpit  waiting  for  a  weekly  sermon  will  always  find  young 
men  of  a  contemplative  turn  of  mind  to  fill  it.  With  us  the 
lyoeum  is  an  Institution  almost  exclusively  ours.  It  Is  a  sup- 
plement to  the  college.  It  had  never  elsewhere  the  Impor- 
tance it  has  here.  It  is  the  platfoiTD  for  science,  literature, 
socialraloun  und  everj  vOTTCty  of  cutertaining  knowledge. 
In  limes  of  political  excitement, "Icn  years  belore  it 
ivas  a  great  political  engine  and  gave  veot  for  force 
,lhat  would  have  becu  dangerous.  People  heard  pa- 
lieuily  in  the  lecture  room  discourses  which  committed 
lliem  to  nothing — facts  and  doctrines  they  would  not  have 
listened  to  where  they  felt  themseWes  at  all  rcsiionsible. 
Before  Iho  war,  when  opinions  were  still  widely  divided,  the 
sjienkcr  bad  observed  the  energy  of  that  unpretending 
school.  The  wa;idcring  lecturer  comes  by  and  is  engaged  for 
the  evening,  and  (he  people  come  liccause  It  is  their  custom. 
He  thought  the  opportunity  of  being  such  a  one  on  such  an 
occasion  led  him  to  believe  that  the  nation  which  had  the 
mlsforlunc  to  have  Imniornt  Etntutei,  as  France,  Turkey  or 
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gare  one  illustration  of  Lis  tljeme  at  a  litllc  more  leniftb.  Slad- 

amc  de  Sla<  1,  be  nmarked,  said  of  Lafajette  that  be  looted  "3    ^i  "3 

forward  to  free  government  with  tbc  entire  conBdenec  with  "§    ^    rt 

which  a  Christian  anticipates  a  future  life.     Charles  X.,  when  oj    ho 

he  wa5  driven  oat  of  Paris  hy  the  rerolationoflSOO,  remarked  -2  3  ,g 


that  hehad  known  only  two  consistent  men  in  his  lime,  him-  -aSfe*        «r^'S^2'*£'Uab-S'295'"^"sSa2''fe  uSc" 


self  and  Lslajette.     Bonaparte  said  one  il;iy  to  the  Council: 


F.Tcrjbody  in  rracccis  subdued.    There  is  but  one  ainn  who  S««§          SS'*."^«^B'^ffl®       'jj_rf"n3..  OyH'^jq*         ,2*'^'° 

is   not— i^fDycttc.    Yon  see  him  tranquil.    Very  well,  I  tell  $,               §'"^orb"fl''2?''Sdg'S2^boW.jS;P^,2«>S« 

you  that  he  is  allready  tobe>?in..gamon  .he  instant.  In  1815,  Sl^          ''fc-|Sis'*-3'§S|£>^.9-*^-a'§S«§^ 

en   the   2Cth   of  JIarch,  these   words   were   fnlUlled.    Bona-  ""^'^          ^  ^  ^ '-^    "  '^    °  M    Z  ^  '"^         %    °  "^  ^  ^  ^  "^   ^          B  ^    ^  ^  '^ 

pajte   arriTed   at   Paris    from    Elba,    and  olfered    Laf.yeile  «a,~          ■^«^'3""^*^'Sfc'S|'a3>.a'gW)g2lg:oJ§ 

ihe  first  plaoe  in  the  new  Chamber  of  Eeinuies  he  was  fonii-  §-=«         ^    ^'"    a    ^    8  S   ^    "^  "a' t  ^          °    ^t.    ^  "^  ^   ^    O   t-  ^  "^    ^  *'- 

iDg.    UlnyettereplieJ— "I  have  Ixsn  Ions  retired  from  public  ""clts          "SSQ;^*'^2a-°1'ga  3o'o    fl-S*^    ©u'**    ^5    | 

cBairs,  and  ,r  I  engage  in  them  it  can  only  beas  reprcsen.a-  rS  -^  _^.         g    2  1    2  :2  ^  "g    §    S    g*  j  ^    g  3  g    ^-^.  -g    -    g    |    §    g    g 

live  ot  the  people"     Trgeil  by  the  uece-iliesof  themo.neot,  ^   "§    o               .|S"Ju'3^.3auO"Ei^.sS'3§og|«^,a 

Boaaparle  also  establishe-l  an  elective  Cboir.l^r  of  nep.-cscnt-  "S-^-^iba^S^fi      -M°-""lfJf"°''SpjJ'aS''^o      -fc-ofi.o'S^f 

alives.   Lafaj  e"e  was  chosen  a  repivsonlaUve.   The  Colh.-e  of  g^^.g-p    SS-^.S^So."!!    SI'S    «    SfSjSS'CB'S^t-l'^ 

Utctors  chose  him  fcr  their  first  JVsidcnt.     On  ilic  2l6t  og    ^  $■  f$  .'a  "^  "^  3     .    fe^g    3    "--^-S^S    ""^    S    §    "«    §'^13    * 

of  June    Bonaparte     arrived    from    Waterloo,    Uelormined  |    a  ,J5    3  "^  ^    ^.2    S  |    O  ^  j^    °  Z}--S.-t3  Cl  fe'  fl  I  "S  =5    g  '^  ^    E°  "5    S 

lo  ubolish  the  lieprt^sentaiive  Cbnniber.     Lafayette  learned  <"-    —    «•         •-— .wo<«OT.ut-'^cri,oo>-(>Hatija>.3'3          «§^ 
by    jirivHte    infcimation,    that    in     two     hours  .llic     Hcp- 
rtit^jtative    CLcmber  would    cease  to   esisl.    Instautty,  on 

the  Oldening  of  the  session,  he  asc.nded   the  IriDuue  and  ^aid  £a^-gic         ^d,a^^botD::-o^T}ari'Oo.a^oc,^oou^ 

these  few  words,  tthicbwoull  have  been   his  death  warrant  if  «<2^g*!3         fi2o£^.5.2'='5§~'^'3*^'a«-3^fet2'3 

the  asscml  ly  he  addressed  Fhoul.l   not  supiMrt  him.     Tlie  ^  :r'    ^' -^^  '^    Q          ao'^^'^a'o'^v-^^'^^^^-^-^a          b-,  ^ 

speaker  then  .,uoted    f.aluy,U..-s  address  lo  the  e-fleci  iliat  it  cgS^g^          ^'^^©""S-^MBSS^'^'^^v^'aS'So'g.S 

w.,s  a  moment  for  ;bem  lo  feMlher  around  the  tri-color  of  1739,  ^  -B    S  "^    w  ^         5a*Hai-'g§2-n'~'£'0^?a:'^§S'So^ 

the  Mandard  ol  lre',.iem.,  equal  rights  and  public  ordeiv    He  o"-?"!^          '"3SS*S2cr--^.^a.P=^^-«^^^5 

dc.iied  to  offer  certain  moiuJons  which  declared  the  assem-  g^§)^£««Jg^O„|eJg:S-^..IS',3n'3-"-|-2SSS 

blyareim^ncut    i-.-.ti„nior,   and   all  adempls   lo  dissolve  it  a    -  ^  ^    a    S    ^  ^  XI  ^  S  '^  ^    °  ^    g  '^  ^    '^  ^  "o  ■^    tcv  "o  <  'M  ^    "^    ^ 

high  (reason.    'JTic  resolutions  were  instanllv  adopicd  by  the  ^    ^    '"    t^l  °    ^    '^         <-'S         hJo)"      -'"o'a'S          "«£«"■          '"  i"    '^ 

r,rr.s:-t:talivesaud   by   ,bc  peers,  and  thus  the  Emperor  was  B.  ^  ^  "^  »>  ^    te'ao^-SaS'S    0^:5    g    ^    S    9=    >    a    o    ^o    "^-o" 

div.stcdor  all  ponTr.    The  iiuuicdialc  consequence  was  the  ^g         cSoiSm^c.'St-.'^S'*''^      .°'^i£^'^"^2c!5>'32 

aL<i:Citioucr  Euui,rar;u.    XIio  speaker  concluded  hi?  remarks  ^-=1.2'        "S    "    '^  "S    g          S    ^  "C    jf  ;§    o"    o  tJ  "  -ST 'T-   g    5  "S    S    g    S'  ''  -d    3 

by  sryirgiba.  inhere., XT   w«s  a  counlry  whcix-  eloouence  ^     -^    g    i.g'Si^.S    §    ^.    2    °'  t    ^^t    §    =2"-^    oS"^-^    2'^    g*^ 

wabapo.>ei-,  ilisiuiherLitid  Slates.    'J  tie  poliiicl  affairs  o=uoO          £i"EHt---?-wtOrt^a,"          o^'35.gSoS3S5      -q> 

dem,=d-:d  .be  beH.honrh_.  and  nob;^.adinini.,rative  ability  '^  ^    ^  'H  ^    B  'B    b1  d  '?  '^  ^    ^    '^    i  "^ '^  ^  "^     -        ^  '^  ^    5    ^  "Z  ^ 

UiC  eilireuc^D  offer,    science,  art  and    religion  are    to   be  a    a.V,    ^  Z    "^  ^    ^    ^  «>  ^    "^    ^  "^    ^    n    S          s         '«Oi:C-='"'"ifl^ 

iTf.ujht  hc-m'-  lo  tiie  i^nctico  of  ihirly  millions  ot  people.    Is  "^gS^'s-^O^'SS        "^§£-°S§='SE'';;2°''H2Js,I^£j' 

it  r^t  worthy  the  ambition  ot  every  generous  yomh  lo  tr.-iii;  a  "      S  "g    "  "S    <S  ,?  T:    2  -S  f    V;"  S    §  iS  ^    «    ^  ■«  '^    '^        =-        Sj-p  "Srig    o 

,.Hi  am,  hU  mind  with  the  rv^uix^  of  knowledge,  of  uH^th^,  l^||?^§^0-2.S&|H|:2!|-5&«gJf£-g^§|§25 

Dfgraceandol-  character  to  serve  such  a  consiiiuency »    If  '-a-c<soj^         =<-S8^5SSoS-aaJ-^.|:S§-§-j^-S^ 

jouhave  a  l>olt,  hurl  it  to  iLe  mark.  ~ 
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spoke  nothing  but  Italian,  and  spent  her 
life  in  ft  dirty  kitchen,  hovering  over  the 
little  pita  of  firo  whercan  Madame's 
messes  were  cooked.  Wild  fits 
of  wrath  seemed  to  bo  her  only 
amusement,  and  in  these  she  indulged 
with  Southern  zest.  Being  startled  one 
day  by  howls  of  appalling  shrillness,  I 
rushed  to  the  kitchen,  to  find  the  maid 
dancing  frantically  about,  with  a  knife  in 
one  hand  and  a  carrot  in  the  other,  as  she 
poured  forth  maledictions  in  au  nuknown 
tongua  The  mistress,  in  an  unassuming 
jupon  of  flannel,  a  fur-trimmed  pelisse, 
slipshod  shoes,  and  her  most  auporb  cap, 
was  sci'ubbing  the  sink  and  scolding  with 
a  vigor  which  left  nothing  to  he  desired. 
The  funniest  part  of  the  fimny  scone  was 
Madame'a  utter  unconsciousness  oi  tne  lu- 
dicrous contrast  between  her  cap  and  her 
shoes,  her  allusions  to  former  grandeur 
and  her  present  occupation.  Being  un- 
'able  to  assuage  the  storm,  I  enjoyed  the 
prospect  and  retired  much  edified. 

Half  an  houi*  afterward,  Madame  camo 
rustling  in,  en  gi-ande  costnme,  to  show  me 
a  letter  just  received  from  Princess  Helena. 
It  was  prettily  written  in  French,  and 
I  was  graciously  permitted  to  copy  it  As 
some  young  Jady  may  like  to  know  how  a 
piTuceas  expresses  herself,  here  it  is  : 

OSBORNB,  I 

LB  5br  Jamviee,  1S66.  f 

Ma  CHiRE  ET  BOIfKB  ROIXET  : 

Je  Buis  reeUSe  trSa  longtemps  sans  t'^crlre, 
mala  ta  eaie  blen  qno  ce  n'est  paa  fautc  de 
penser  d  toi  et  efo  t'almer  toujoora  antant 
qu*  antrefoia,  mais  lea  jonm^ea  ne  sont  r^el- 
lement  pas  assez  longnea  |>onr  tout  ce  qne 
J'ai  i,  &Ire.  Tn  eals  que  J'ai  oaaez  X  ^criro 
pour  ma  chdre  Maraman,  ct  en  autre  j'ai  6ib 
bicB  occup^o  par  CO  quo  j'ai  Ate  dire,  et  que 
te  fera  plaisir  j*  espdre,  A  cause  de  I'affection 
qno  ta  me  portes.  Out,  ma  di^re  Rolando, 
jel'aunonce  avec  plaisir  que  ja  Buis  fiancee 
depaiale  ler  D^cembre.  J'aurala  vonler  to 
le  dire  plas-t6t,  maU  cela  m'  a  6t^  Impoasible. 
C'eat  lo  Prince  Cr^tien  do  Schleswig  Hoi- 
stein  Anguatenberg  quo  je  vais  (Spouser,  ct 
je  n'  al  pas  beaoln  do  tc  dire  qno  Je  rnime  ton- 
drement,  et  qni  ja  aula  ausai  boureuso  qu'on 
peat  I'dtre.  Mon  mariage  doit  aussi  bien 
vera  lo  fin  do  Juin. 

Et  tol,  ma  bonne  amle,  cpmment  anpportea- 
tu  lo  commencement  de  cat  hlvert  J'espSro 
que  tu  to  aaigOB  bien  ct  quo  tu  prcnds  toutcs 
lea  pr^dautlons  ndcessaires.  Je  fals  des 
Toeur  bien  ardenla  ponr  ton  bonheur  dans 
cetto  uoavelle  anndc,  ot  le  aeraia  bleu  hou- 
rwiae  do  te  rovolr  encore. 

Nona  avona  de  bonuoa  nouvellea  do  noa 
denx  aoEura  Vichj  ot  Alice.  Jet'embrnsse 
teudrernenl  commo  jo  t'aiuic,  ma  bonne  Ro- 
lando, ot  jo  aula  toujours 

Ta  bien  affcctloniio, 

H#.T,iSNE. 

One  cannot  help  wouaermg  it'  the 
young  princess  is  as  happy  now,  and  if 
she  continues  to  "  love  tenderly"  her  mid- 
dle-aged spouse,  in  spite  of  the  German 
wife  and  seven  children.  .  Madame  pre- 
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sented  mo  with  a  sketch  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  oj  Helena,  when  sixteen ;  and  an- 
other, of  some  fanciful  individual,  drawn 
and  painted  by  Alice.  She  also  showed 
mo  a  portfolio  of  works  of  art  'oy  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  which  Were  excellent.  I 
was  al  a  loss-  to  understand  the  cause  of 
this  unusual  suavity,  till,  with  her  raost  in- 
sinuating smile,  Madame  begged  as  a  fa- 
vor the  loan  of  our  Baton  for  an  hour  that 
evening,  to  receive  some  friends  who  were 
to  dinewiUi  her  in  honor  ot  licr/tfe  aav. 
we  granted  the  favor;  and,  feeling  at  lib- 
erty to  amiisc  ourselves  in  Madam  e's  own 
fashion,  took  simdry  peeps  at  the  festivi- 
ties. 

Madame'a  three  grand-children  came  at 
noon,  with  a  fine  cake,  a  bottle  of  wine, 
and  a  nosegay,  which  they  presented  with 
a  complimentary  address  such  as  French 
children  alone  could  prepare  and  deliver. 
All  the  .afternoon  Theresa,  having  been 
propitiated  by  the  eift  of  a  gay  handker- 
chief, led  the  life  of  a  salamander  in  that 
fiery  furnace  of  a  kitchen,  where  the  pits 
blazed  fiercely  and  the  air  was  full  of 
savory  odors.  At  dusk,  two  carriage- 
loads  of  guests  arrived,  and  Madame  re- 
ceived them  in  true  court  stylo.  Grand 
Dieul  what  bows  and  couvtesles,  what 
©mbraaes  and  compliments,  wnat  gossip, 
airsi  and  graces!  Truly,  it  was  magnifique. 
To  be^iold  Madame  at  the  head  of  her 
table  "  was  a  thing  to  dream  of,  not  to 
tell."  Her  cap  was  stupendous  as  the 
bugle  ornaments  clashed  musically  above 
her  sallow  brow,  her  moire  antique 
gleamed  and  rustled  richly,  her  lace  was 
dirty  but  priceless,  and  her  aristocratic 
countenance  glowed  with  an  amiable  com- 
plaisance in  spit»  of  her  purple  nose. 

The  fragrant  little  dining-room  was 
dressed  with  flowers  in  the  royal  vases ; 
ablaze  with  candles  in  the  royal  sticVa ; 
gorgeaus  with  diina,  glass,  and  silver 
from  the  royal  hand ;  and  odorous  with 
the  courtly  perfume  of  garlic 

The  guests  were  a  handsome  notary, 
who  assumed  the  air  of  a  prince,  and  did 
it  very  well  too ;  a  pretty  woman,  in  melon- 
colored  silk,  with  blue  roses  m  her  hafr;  a 
dried-up  old  lady,  with  such  a  bi;  hand- 
kerchief she  was  occasionally  lost  In  its 
voluminous  folds,  and  squeaked  shiillv 
from  behind  that  cambric  barricade ;  two 
gentlemen,  who  apparenlly  sat  in  the  fire- 
place and  were  not  visible  from  our  pomt 
of  view;  and  Madame's  daughter,  wiinner 
hair  dressed  so  elaborately  thai  it  was  a 
labjrinthine  maze.  Every  one  ate  copious- 
ly, talked  incessantly,  gesticulated  violent- 
ly, and  all  appeared  to  cnjov  ihemselves 
immensely.  Coflee  and  snuff  were  passed 
round  in  the  salon,  and  at  ten  "  the  party 
went  out,"  as  children  say ;  and  Madame 
took  to  her  bed  for  three  dava 

There  was  an  agreeable  lull  in  our  civil 
warfire  after  this  ;   and  T\radame  behaved 


herself,  offering  to  read  French  willi  us, 
opening  her  precious  stores  for  our  bene- 
fit, and  rea"al!ng  us  ^T^th  nnocdot^e  of  her 
brilliant  life  at  court  According  to  her 
account,  she  had  "  enjoyed  a  vnried  career." 
Her  spouse  had  been  an  cmbassndor,  o; 
something  of  that  sort,  to  Snniu  ;  had  conic 
*to  grief  in  some  way,  and  laid  liis  bones  (o 
rest  in  Genoa.  She  had  known  splendor; 
but  in  her  time  of  advprsity  had  found 
support  from  the  hand  of  ITcr  Majesty,  and 
"  now  reposed  upon  her  ])ens!on.^  I«-  was 
very  interestin^i  and  romantic,  and,  I  dare 
say,  true ;  for  amoiig  the  waste-pnper  sue 
gave  us  for  kindling  our  fires  I  found  no^s 
from  countessfts,  Euglish  and  French,  lists 
of  jewels,  plate,  and  books  sold  by 
Madame's  order,  and  several  envelops  with 
big  sc'ils  directed  lo  "  Madame  Rolande 
de  .!a  Sage,  Gouvernaute  de  S.  A.  It.  les 
Princesses  k  Windsor."  One  of  the  notes 
was  as  follows : 

OsiiOEKE,  Marclj  23d. 

DHAB  AlADAME : 

I  «noaid  be  glad  to  Imow  if  you  find  it 
more  difficult  to  teach  Ibe  Prince  of  WaJea 
Jctn  than  elaewhcra  ?  /cannot  make  him  at- 
tend nor  remember  auytliiug,  and  he  is  very 
unruly,  f  fancy  the  ees-alr  must  lia*-o  eontc- 
ftiing  to  do  with  tliip  cl'sn^c  ;  but,  if  you  do 
no>t  And  the  same  difficulty,  perhaps  I  am 
wrong.  ExoQse  me  for  troubling  you  wittL' 
this  question.  TIic  Prince  of  Walep  wa«  cor- 
ing on  80  well  tliat  I  am  qnile  vexed  to  sec 
him  u  I  tea  him  aovr ;  and  I  am  ^orio<ie  to 
Icnow  what  you  and  Miss  lUhart  think  of 
him,  and  whether  he  la  only  ao  idle  and  in- 
attentive with  me.    Toora  truly, 

H.  M,  BiBOH. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  conscientious 
tutor  that  he  no  longer  has  the  care  of  the 
Prince ;  for,  If  Idleness,  inattention ,  and  sea- 
air  disturbed  him  ttxen,  what  would  the 
poor  gentleman  say  to  his  royal  pupil 
now? 

When  we  left,  Madame,  after  trying  to 
cheat  us  out  of  a  few  hundred  francs,  and 
being  disappointed  in  her  amiable  endeav- 
or, Mssed  and  blessed  us,  and  gave  me  let- 
tars  to  Miss  HOdyard,  another  ex-govern- 
ess, living  in  London,  and  to  Mrs.  Thurs- 
ton, the  housekeeper  at  Windsor  Castle. 
Veiy  French  and  funny  were  the  letters, 
being  a  Jumble  of  flattering  commenda- 
tions of  "  the  American  Miss,"  regrets  on 
the  death  of  Sir  Charles  Phlpps,  congratu- 
lations to  Sir  Thomas  Biddulph,  master 
of  the  household,  accounts  of  Madame's 
cutting  off  her  hair,  prayers  for  the  royal 
family,  and  compliments  to  the  "chere 
amie." 

Miss  Hildyard  was  out  when  I.  called. 
But  the  housekeeper  received  me  at  Wind- 
sor, some  weeks  later,  in  black  satin,  lav- 
ender kids,  and  blonde  cap,  at  eleven  In 
the  morning,  and  did  her  best  to  get  leave 
for  me  to  sec  the  castle  from  Lady  Caio- 
lino  Somebody ;  but,  as  one  of  the  family 
was  at  the  castle,  etiquette  would  not  per- 
mit strangers  to  sec  more  than  the  chapel, 


terrace,  and  tower.  I  spoke  of  Madame; 
and  Mrs.  Thurston,  the  "Men  aimii  amie," 
disposed  of  the  old  lady  with  British  brev- 
ity. 

"Rollet  meant  well;  but  she  "wras— 
French." 

And  the  royal  housekeeper  bowed  me 
out  with  the  air  of  one  resigned  to  the 
mournful  fact  that  Madame  Rolande  de  la 
Sage  never-would  become  English  enough 
to  keep  inquisitive  Americans  from  caliiiig 
on  Her  Majesty  at  unseasonable  hours. 

COSCOSD,  01.133, 
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LOWELL, 

James  Russell, Lowell  was  styled  by 
"Vyillis,  Tfith  the'  "usual  aptness  of  that 
felicitous  .writer, ."  the  best-launched  poej 
in  America.".  He  was,  perhaps,  too  well 
launched :  won  too  easy  a  success,  lost  tha 
power  to  digest  wholesome  criticism,  like 
that  of  Margaret  Fuller,  and  experienced 
for  some  years  th.it  reaction  of  iadifferenca 
with  which  the  public  sometimes  repays  a 
petted  child.  •  I  remember  that  a  ncw3< 
paper  spoke  of  him,  at  fire  and  twenty,  a< 
a'man  "  whose  genius  was  at  once  the  de- 
light and  wofider  of  His  letlow-conntry- 
men."  Bat  many  years-  passed  during 
which  this  popularity  seemed  rather  weak- 
ened than  strengthened ;  perhaps  becatisa 
h6  showed  no  appetite-  to  increase  it,  an(J 
seemed  content  to  rest  upon  his  oars. 

We  juhiora  used  to  be  indignant  at  tha 
assertion  of  certain  cold  critics  that ;  ha 
was,  after-  all?  rather  a"  wit"  than  a  poeti 
Yet  it  is 'doubtless  as  a  wit  :that  most  of 
his  endming  laurels  have  been- won.:.-  Hi^ 
early  zeal  as  aTeforCier"  bronghl  this  wii 
to  bear  in ■:tbe> right  directioui-when  most 
needed.  :  The  early  "  Biglow, Papers  "foj 
tha."  first,  time  brought  the"  laugh-  on  the 
right  side;  and  such  service  as  this  was 
readily:  accepted  JD  ;15su  of  many  .other 
gifts.  Yet  he  waa  hardiy  a  radical-  by 
temperament,  though  it  was ;  during  hig 
radical  epoch  that  much  of  Ws-bestpoetio 
work.was  done ;  and  it  "was  the  great  stim- 
nlus  of  the  war  in  later  years  which  elicit'' 
ed  the  reflt  That  the  white  heats  oF.hia 
intellectual  life-  should  have  occurred  ab 
these  two  periods  shows  how  much  the 
action  of  his  genius  depended  on  hi^ 
moral  enthusiasm.- 

So  far  as  wit  goes,  neither  our  literature 
nor  any  other  has  more  to  offer  than  iu  the 
"  Biglow  Papers."  No  one  had  thorough- 
ly studied  the  rustic  dialect  of  New  Eng- 
land before;  no  one  eke  writes  it  now  so 
well.-  Lowell  overstates  and- overspella  its 
quaintnesses,  perhaps;  but  extract* inex- 
haustible wit  from  this  and  from  every- 
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thing.  He  has  perhaps  less  humor  thaa 
wit ;  and,  though  never  coarse,  showfl 
sometimes  a  want  of  discriminating  tastei 
It  seems  Incrodiblo,  for  instance,  that  any 
inan  of  poetic  sensibUity  should  hay© 
piihted  that  imfortunate  pun  about  the 
cataract  in  INUlton's  eye,  for  which  th^ 
English  critics  so  justly  jreproved  him. 

Ho  was  charged  with  mannerism  in  h!3 
early  poems.  But  there  was  much  graca 
and  tenderness,  too ;  and  he  was  perhapsi 
more  truly  a  poet  when  ho  wrote  "  A, 
Year's  Life"  tlian  when,  in  later  years,  ho 
ridiculed  Petrarch  as  a  sentimentalist. 
But  thestudy  of  old  English  models  had  a 
marked  and  rather  doubtful  influence  over 
his  style.  He  himself'  eaid  -well  that  tha 
Rtudy  of  strong  thinkers  was  like  Jacob'B 
wrestling  -with  ap  aUgel,  and  that  Richtet 
had  lamed  Carlyle  a  little.  Precisely  thu? 
did  Chapman  and  the  rest  ;lame  LoweH 
They  invigorated  his  verse  and  prose,  nd 
doubt ;  but  at  the  expense  of  grace,  clear? 
ness,  and  sweetness.  They  .tempted  him 
to  a  cumbrous  and  involved  structure,  and 
to  the  use  of  rather  clumsy  adjectives.  16 
seems  incredible  that  he  should  still  have 
left  standing  in  his  volumes  such  craggv 
lines  as 
"Where  there  arc  woods  and  un-man-utlfled  places'," 

or, 

"  Mid  the  frothy  gnaslicd  tusks  of  f  ome 
Bbip-cruQchlng  bay." 

Akin  to  this  was  the  sort  ot  ucteroge- 
neousness  which  showed  itself  in  his  larg- 
er works.  The  graceful  "Vision  .ofrSif 
Launfal " 'flhows  usmeuiftval  knights  and 
castle^  set  in  a  New  England .  landscape. 
in  the  "  Fable  for  Critics.-^'  Apello  seems 
to  gasp  for  breath  amid  the  confusion  of 
brilliant  sketches  and  trivial  personalities. 
Inthe  "Biglow  Papecs"  Parson  .Wilbu* 
sometimes  writea..  Addisonian^ English j 
sometimes  becomes  Cotton :-Mather,  an^ 
sometimes  (as  in  his.  sermdn)  perpetrates 
the  most  flagrant;  ftnd>inmitigated  Car- 
lylose.  And  ccven  in  Lowell's  latest 
review  articles  there  is  apt  to  be-an  excesa 
of  wealth,:  overwhelming  va  'wlth^necdote, 
allusion;  and  melapho^-.  till '  _we  -  long  to 
talce  each' sentence-half-and-half  Sofevr 
writers  err  on'  the  side  of  profusions  that 
it  seems  ungracious  to  complain- of  this ; 
but,  afler.-all,  it  lis- a  defect  of  art  In  siai 
gle  phrases  no  man  ;  living  has  a  lighter 
touch  ;'.but  the  next  moment  down  comes 
the-  trip-hairamer,  and  Hie  unwary  reader 
has"  his  fingers  crushed. 

His  best  contiuudus  prose,  no  doubt,  la 
in  that  portion  of  the  "  Fireside  Travels" 
which  relates  to  Cambridge.  There  ia 
here  a  melIownesi7,  a  quietnessj  and  a  8tia'< 
tained  delicacy  of  handlin*,  which  he  ha9 
not  elsewhere  equaled-  This  volume  ap» 
peared  in  18Si,  sixteen  years  from  the  data 
of  his  last  previous  work.  It  was  a  vast 
space  to  omit  from  tlie  very  pieme  of  tha 
life  of  a  man  like  Lowell.    It  was  a  loss 


that  fio  academical  service  could  repayi 
Indeed,  Longfellow  had  le^  us  to  suppose 
the  same  academical  service  tp  be  com<» 
patible  with  abundant  lltetary  work;  &ni. 
this  small  volume  could  not  be  accepted 
as  quifa  an  equivalent-  for  those  Bilehl 
years. 

A  few  years  more,  and  we  had  th^ 
second  ^series  of  the  "  Biglow  Paperg," 
with  its  admirable  philological  essay.-EC? 
condensed  as  to  seem  rather  a  granit^ 
quarry  than  an  edifice.'  He  served  th^ 
public  faithfully  also  as  part  editor  of  tlj^ 
North  American  Beview,  which  has  be«i, 
under  his  influence,  greatly  refreshed  an^ 
illumined ;  although  he  imhappily  cannot 
write  the  whole  of  it,  and  Ita  literary 
quality  is  sadly  kept  down  by  the  low 
prices  it  pays  to  contributors,  and  its  con< 
sequent  inability  to  command  the  market 

At  last  came  the  war,  which,  among  its 
many  great  benefits,  gave  back  to  Loweli 
the  inspiration  of  his,  early  years.  With 
his  "  Commemoration  Ode  " — read  ait  tha 
memorial  service  in  Cambridge,  July  21st, 
18G3— he  stepped  at  last  into  the  placfl 
which  his  early  admirers  had  been  wait. 
iug  twenty  years  to  see  him  fill.  If  any« 
thing  could  console  them  for  those  silent 
years,  it  was  this  magnificent  poem--  Xn 
wealth,  in  dignity,  in  lehdemesa,  in  bar* 
mony,  in  grace,  it  finds-no"-  equal  in  onX 
literature.  I  remember. Lowell's  saying, 
in  the  hight  of  his  early  popularity,  that 
hedidiiot  yet  venture  to  -write  himself 
"  Vatejs.':  ,  But, that  name,  or  any  other 
that  signlficEthe highest  claim  cf  the i)Oet- 
befits  him  now. 


'i%r  ^inerkdms. 
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T.ouT)  Clarendon  said  'of  T.r>rd  PaJk- 
laud,  secretary  ofst:it-3  to  Ch.irlci'  I.'that. 
33  liis  houso  was  v/iCiiiU'ten  miles  ot  Ox- 
ford, "  tiie  most  ponto  and  accur-iic  men 
of  that  university  fref|uet;tly  rcsorteci  and 
dwcic  v.-ua  lum,  as  in  a  colle;r6  situated  in 
ocrcv  au\  so  Mint  l;ij  lionsc  was  aunivers- 
ity  (.1  Ic33  voliiti'o,  whlfher  th-Dycame  not 
so  nmcii  lor  rcDOsc  as  siutfv." 

For  mb.-fi  tlian  a  ouavter  of  century  ona 
modest 'h6iisc'  in  Ci.'iicord.  Kassacbusclts; 
has  allorctcd  to  all  tiic  most  tboviKhtfoI 
.Americans. and  to  maiivToreiirnere.dsicb aft 
atmo^ptiprc  a~s''t!u3.  bifuafecl  little  more  than 
tru  miles  f'lOMi  our  cMcst  uuiversity.  ilr- 
E-jnersoh'fi  house  has  boon  "-a  college  ill'  a 
nrrer  sir.f  -Withiii-lliosc  walls  memouna 
tiioir-irne  level  •.'"'no  nvorldiv  T'releiisioa 
could  avail  there,  no  foolish  vanity-;  one 
clear.  T»nre  atmosphere  of -truth  prevriiieU  ; 
and  tlic  noblest  Tisitoi-  Iwi-eswav  a  hit^her 
example  tli.nn  he  brouglit.'  \Vhatever  crit- 
iclsafl   future  years  may  bring  on  Katph 


Waklo  Emerson,  nolliiiicc  can  ever  tieprive 
Lim  of  tlicsc  laurels.  Ecyoncl  almost  all 
litfrniT  men  on  rccoitl,  bis  life  liES  been 
worthy  ot  Ills  word?. 

For  the  res',  lie  has  put  Lim.?elf'  l>ey«ud 
reach  cf  the  ciitlcism  of  liis  coutf.'mpo- 
r^ries  by  the  great  Eon-icca  he  liaa  rcn- 
dcrcil  tbcm.  When,  in  leading'  bis  eHrlier 
esirnys,  one  meets  sentence  on  sentence 
that  licis  been  from  Voyliood  cs  it  were  a 
part  of  one's  ovu  bcin;; — one's  Leart,  and 
soul,  nutl  inttllect  see.miug  almost  buiUled 
out  of  that  Rlron'j-  tonic— how  is  it  possible 
to  criticise  ? 

Perhaps  with'  further  I:nowleri{rc  one 
may  detect  some  aefoct  of  fitructiire.  some 
:DU3zJi-j<^  want  of  conlinuous  method.  In 
his  TCJse  one  mu\  comiilain  of  an  almost 
whimsical  absence  from  the  nleasln?  nro- 
prictics  o!  lorm.  and  in  hie  prose  of  a  tan- 
1«1i7i;iiT  trMo-inpntiirinpBa.  Thern  is  a  nre« 
pon.lp.rnnee  of  the  linnen  ftccum,  or  "dry 
lijrht."  One  r>av  miss  the  tine  wine  or 
HacfJuis.  6r^  "  the  beat  that  clUimca 
breeds  erccES."  The  thrilis  and-  ralsa- 
brceds  excess."  Thn  tlirills  anrf  nalsa- 
tious  of  passion  rather  disturb  him ;  he 
does  not  quite  render  justice  to  ShellcV,  to 
Petrarch,  to  Hawthorne.  And  yet,  in  the 
'TJeprcscntati7C  Man"  wnat  wonaenui 
a;>prceiation3  r  what  a  raosrc  ot  symoathv 
with  lvne3  of  character  unlike  his  own  I 

In  hi3  ^>oem.^,  what  lyric  ctimpses  thero 
arc. 'what  subtle  rcliiicments.  wliiit  orand 
'and  sudden  swcepT  of  the  Ivre!  '  Not  Th* 
rcau  Inmseir  lias  ever  caueht  such  fine 
and  evauoscent  shadin.^  in  Ka'ure,  or  finch 
subtle  nic!o(Iic3.  A  Jittio.  a  ven>  (itr.ift 
m»rc  of  self-ab.indonmant.  a  little  more  of 
flow  aud  froedom ,  aiul  it  seem?  as  if  the 
secret  oi  aii  iNaiure  wouia  nave  oeen"  ni8. 
Wanting  this,  we  are  sometimes  jarrea 
with  a  prosaic  strain,  and  then  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  grow  angular "  and  recn- 
liueal.  Yet  we  juav.  measure  the'  hight  of 
our  ascent.  Dy  ,tUe  tihock  of^tL^  iettinff 
down.,    _ ,  ^,  ^ 

The  time  is  not"  vet  come  for  cstimatfne 
Emerson's  coutribntiohs  to  the  tlionirht  oi 
ihe  woria.  /Plainly  they  lie  not  id  the  di- 
rection of'evstcni-mftkiDcr.'which-is  alter 
ail  the  Becondarv'tvod'^ of  thought:  but 
rather  In  the/dlrecliori  of  intuitions,  and  of 
nroccssep  that  lie  beyond  the  domain  of 
the  orainary  undcrsfandincci  lie  does  not 
Rive  w:hilt.  men  find  in  Herbert  Spencer, 
lor  instance ;".  but  he  trives  In  a'  smeie  een- 
tenceari  iyumination  that  oTfiPCTiiBhcB  all 
Die  ii;rht  rendered  by  Herbert  Spencer, 'ai 
a  sunbeam  abolishes  tlie  ^s-ll^hts..  •  •  • 

(33) 
llu.  Whittier  as  a  Candidate  kor  Con. 
GKE88,  The  Prohibitioni«ts  of  this  di(>triut 
have  nominated  Mr.  John  G.  Whittier  as  their 
candidate  for  Congress,  in  purtiuauce  of  their 
policy  to  form  a  separate  and  independent  po- 
litical party.  No  more  acceptable  name  than 
that  of  Mr.  Whittier  could  be  oflfered  to  our 
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voters,  for  it  elands  for  genius,  courage  and 
excellence.  But  we  presume  that  it  Is  used 
wholly  without  Mr.  W'u  consent,  and  that  he 
will  inxiBt  upon  its  instanl  withdrawal. 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  W'e  health  is  «x- 
ti-emely  poor,  and  that  he  would  not  for  a  mo- 
ment think  of  assuming  any  public  cares 
whatever.  Of  the  estimation  in  which  he  Is 
held  by  the  people  of  this  district  there  can  be 
no  question.  They  would  delight  to  do  him 
honor  la  any  appropriate  way.  They  would 
be  glad  to  vote  for  him  for  office.  If  he  desired 
It,  in  which  act  they  would  honor  themselves 
rnore  than  him.  But  everybody  knows  that 
Mr.  Whittier  could  not  wish  to  be  a  member 
of  Congress.  His  tastes  and  babit«,  his  tem- 
perament and  disposition,  alike  uuQt  him  for 
that  boisterous  arena.  Everybody  perceives 
the  incongruity  of  naming  him  in  this  connec- 
tion. Indeed,  we  think  it  is  a  positive  rude- 
ness to  propose  him,  without  his  consent,  for 
an  office  which  he  does  not  desire,  and  thus 
involve  him  in  a  defeat  which  would  by  no 
means  indicate  the  popular  feeling  in  regard 
to  him. 

For  some  positions  Mr.  Whittier  would  be 
the  first  and  almost  unanimous  choice  of  our 
people,  but  not  for  Congress.  In  that  place  it 
is  the  wish  and  the  intention  of  the  district  to 
retain  Gen.  Butler.  The  great  services  which 
he  has  rendered  in  Congress,  aud  the  signal 
tidelity  with  which  he  has  promoted  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  his  constituents,  render  it  a 
inatter  of  gratitude,  as  well  as  of  interest  aud 
principle,  to  insist  upon  his  return.  Of  course, 
under  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  an  un- 
happy thing  to  force  Mr.  Whittier  into  the 
field.  It  could  result  in  nothing  agreeable  to 
himself  or  friends,  among  whom  we  desire  to 
be  counted,  and  we  hope,  therefore,  that  his 
candidacy  may  be  of  short  duration. 

P.  S.  Mr.  Whitter  declines.  lie  writes  to 
the  Journal  that  he  read  the  proceedings  with 
some  surprise,  and  adds: 

"  I  had  flattered  myself  thai  my  llepnbllcaii- 
ism  was  above  suspicion;  but  if  there  is  any- 
body in  the  Commonwealth  who  entertains  a 
&  doubt  of  it  in  consequence  of  the  proceed- 
ings referred  to,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
use  of  my  name  was  wholly  uuauthorized, 
and  that  the  nomination  has  been  promptly 
declined.  JOHN  G.  WHIT'riER." 


(34) 
EDGAR    A.    POE. 

THK    STOKV    OF    HIS    SOXG    OK    "TlIK 
HELLS." 

The  follov/iug  incident  was  related  hy 
a  member  of  the  Baltimore  bar,  who,  ut 
the  time  of  its  occurrence,  was  but  re- 
cently admitted  to  practice.  The  truth 
of  the  statement  may  be  depended  on, 
and  even  the  convei-salion  introduced,  1 
give,  I  think,  nearly  M'ord  for  word  as 
reported  to  me. 

At  the  jjeriod  referred  to  there  were 
sevciul  single-story  houses  on  the  east 
side  of  St,  Paul  street,  between  Lexing- 
ton and  Saratoga  streets,  each  of  Mhich 
contained  but  tv/o  rooms.  They  were 
rather  massive — according  to  present 
ideas — constructed  of  brick,  but  have 
been  for  a  long  time  displaced  b}'  tall 
aud  stately  buildings.     One  of  these   sin- 


gle-storied houses  was  occupied  b}'  my 
informant.  The  front  apartment  was 
used  as  a  law  office,  the  rear  as  a  sleep- 
ing room. 

One  calm  and  clear  moonlight  winter 
night,  when  the  snow  lay  deep  upon  the 
city  streets  and  roofs,  Mr was  mak- 
ing preparations  to  retire  to  bed  when 
his  front  door-bcll  riing.  He  aroused  his 
negro  servent  boy.  who  was  nodding  on 
his  stool  by  the  chimne}--corner,  and  sent 
him  to  open  the  door  to  the  late  visitor. 
The  boy  almost  immediately  returned 
alone.  He  said  that  nobody  was  at  the 
door,  but.that  a  gentleman,  was  standing 
in  the  snow  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
talking  to  himself  and  tossing  liis  arms 
about. 

Mr now  went  to  the  front  door 

himself.  When  he  opened  it  he  found 
one,  who  was  evidently  a  gentleman — he 
could  sec  that  by  the  moonlight — rIjuuI- 
ing  on  the  pavement  facing  him. 

"  Was  it  you  who  ranjr  my  bellV"'  he 
asked. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  i.  owe  j'ou 
an  apology  for  disturbing  you  at  an  hour 
80  unreasonable.  But  the  fact  is,  some 
thoughts  have  come  into  my  head  which 
I  wish  to  commit  to  pajjer,  and  seeing  a 
light  in  your  back  window"  (the  house 
was  upon  the  corner  of  an  alley),  "and 
considering  it  a  matter  of  course  that  a 
lawyer's  office  is  supplied  with  stationery, 
I  took  the  liberty  of  ringing  your  bell."' 

"  You  are  vei^y  welcome,  indeed,"  said 
the  young  lawyer.    "  Walk  in  sir." 

The  stranger  followed  him  into  the  in- 
ner apartment,  where  a  bright  fire  was 
burning  in  the  grate.  The  manner  of 
bis  guest  was  so  impressive  of  intellect 
that  Mr. — —  ollered  him  his  bed;  but  the 
visitor  onlj'  asked  the  use  of  a  chair,  ta- 
ble and  writing  materials.  So  the  negro 
boy  lay  down  upon  his  pallet  on  the 
flooi*,  and  the  j'oung  lawyer  retired  to 
his  bed,  leaving  the  stranger  bending 
over  the  table  writing. 

When  Mr. awakened  in  the  morn  • 

ing  his  strange  visitor  was  sitting  in  a 
chair,  with  liis  "iiead  upon  the  tabic, 
asleep.  The  motion  made  by  the  young 
lawyer  on  awakening  roused  the  strang- 
er. The  latter  seemed  at  once  to  be 
wide  awake.  He  arose  from  his  seat, 
thanked  his  host  for  bis  hospilalily,  and 
gracefully  apologized  for  his  intrusion  on 
the  previous  night.  He  was  then  about 
to  leave  the  room. 

"You  are  forgetting  your  manuscript," 
said  the  young  lawyer,  pointing  to  some 
pieces  of  paper  on  the  table. 

"  I  have  a  copy  of  what  I  have  coin- 
posed,"  said  the  stranger,  and  leave  the 
original  with  you  as  bome  acknowledg- 
ment of  your  kindncas  under  circumstan- 
ces so  trying,-' 

The  stranger  left.  The  Iaw5-er  did  not 
know  until  a  long  lime  afterward,  when 
the  ''Song  of  the  Bells,"  of  which  he  ttill 
has  the  original — had  been  published  and 
become  famou5.  that  his  eingTilaFvisitor 
was^Ed^ar  A.  Ptfe. 


BALPH  WALDO  EjSESSON. 


ET  E.  P.  TTHITPCE. 


The  recent  pnblicatioa,  in  rwo  compact 
volamea,  of  Mr.  Emeisoa'a  prose  vrritiags 
tempts  ns^  into  a,  brief  conskleration  of 
f op.ie  of  thosK  ^<u''tJ«f  -»;liic}i_hayej^iren 
i1'n«v.sr!,'="^fc^  a  reputation  amons  curt"', 
•va'ed  nt'inds  in  all  cirilized  countries.  The 
•^  hole  boiV  of  his  appreciative  readers,  iu 
the  Unitex^ot3te5  and  Europe,  may  not  be 
:i5  lar^re  as\he  readers  of  Svlvanns  Cobb, 
Jr.,  ia  5la33achuseit3  aloirsr  but  Sir.  Etn'. 
ersoa   has  this  liitle   advantage  over  Mr. 
Cobb,  tJat  be  is  readl   in    London,  Etiin- 
bur^li, Paris.  Berlin,  Jlun'c'i,  Vienna,  Flor- 
e:Ke,  and  Rome,  as  A'eli--3  in   Xerr  York 
and  Boston,  and  teat  he  is  reca£nized  by 
tboufrhtful  ap'i  intelligent  people  every- 
■n-here  as  on&-of  the  spiritual  forces  of  the 
time.     TSe  saw,,  about  a  year  ago,  in  an 
Italian  periodical,  an  elaborate  review  of 
his  "  Representative  ilen,"  in  which  the 
only  mistake  made  -was  in  naming  him 
Raphael  W.  Emerson. 

Mi.  Emerson's  popularity  among  scholars 
•and  thinkers  is  not  due  to  bis  agreement 
Miih  them  in  anythiuc:  but  a  love  of  scbol- 
arship  and  a  lespect  for  all  vital  thought. 
Many  ofhis  ardent  admirers  reprove  what 
•they  call  his  eccentricities,  question  his 
v)hilosophy,  assail  his  opinions;  thej'  are 
•iittracted  to  him  simply  in  viitue  of  the 
power  of  Kttracliou  necessarily  exerted  by 
a  primary  force  iu  literature.  The  definite 
thought  may  displease ;  bat  "  tlie  man  be- 
hind the  thought"  is  so  powerful  and  so 
charmiug  that  be  commands  attention  and 
admiration.  Tliere  is  somethiu2  in  hi3 
■writings  not  merely  original,  but "  aborig- 
inal"— a  flavor  as  of  ihe  wild  strawberry, 
&  fragrance  as  of  the  wild  rose. 

By  the  felicity  of  bis  disposition,  as  well 
as  by  the  constitution  of  his  mind,  Emer- 
son has  overcome  prejudice  by  declining 
■controversy.  Forty  j'ears  ago,  when  he 
started  on  what  may  be  called  his  "  career,"' 
he  excited  vehement  opposition.  His 
eager  assailauts  found,  however,  to  their 
surprise,  that  be  had  no  quarrel  with 
honest  men  whoso  perceptions  of  truth 
differed  from  bis  own.  He  would  have 
been  ruined  at  the  start  bad  be  turned 
aside  from  the  work  of  thinking  to  the 
logical  defense  of  what  be  bad  already 
thought.  His  method  is  now  wb.it  it  was 
from  the  commencement.  He  studies, 
explores,  meditates,  divines;  theu,  sup- 
pressing all  his  processes,  he  gives  results 
in  a  few  brief,  bright,  dogmatic  seutences. 
He  seems  to  say  to  all  contentious  disbe- 
lievers in  the  "  deliverances"  of  bis  mind, 
"  If  my  thought  agrees  with  your  experi- 
ence, well ;  if  not,  what  is  t'ae  use  of 
wrangling  about  it?  I  have  not  bit  your 
sense  of  the  meaning  of  things;  that  is  all. 
X  have  no  personal,  mental,  moral,  or 
.j/uiritual  interest  distinct  from  yours:    All 
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<iiy  thinking  bears  on  questions  relating  to 
a  large  and  noble  life.  If  I  cannot  aid  you, 
I   certainly  shall  not  distract  jou   in  your 
own  course,  by  gratifying  your  unfortunate 
taste  for  controversy.   My  business  is  with 
insights,  not  with  arguments."    There  is 
true  modesty,  tender  respect  for  the  rights 
■of  all  hearts  that  strive  to  be  pure,  and 
■all  minds  that  strive  to  be  fair,  in  Em- 
erson's seeming  dogmatism.    Indeed,  the 
theme  of  one  of  his  earliest  addresses  best 
■describes  bis  intellectual  character.    He  is 
*'Mau  Thinking,"  and   man  thinking  as 
dose    as    be    can     to    the    reality    of 
things,     careless    of  inconsistency,   and 
ever   eager   to    overlap    an    old  thought 
"witb  a  new    one.    Hj  is  really  compre- 
hensive in  the  reach  of  bis  mind,  ia  the 
keenness  of  his  iusight  into  a  wide  variety 
of  practical  and  spiritual  matters;  but  he 
is  not  comprcbeusive  iu  the  sense  of  re- 
garding tlie  relations  of    the   things  he 
specially  investigates  with  such  intensity 
and  penetration.    His  mind  is  open  on  all 
sides.    He  seeks  aid  from  every  quarter — 
j-Tom  sinuer  and  from  saint,  from  New 
5fork  rough  and  New  Eugland  clergyman^ 
trom  the  man  of  business  and  the  traus- 
cendentalist — from  eveiybody,   iu   short, 
■who  has  fairlj'  come  face  to  face  with  anj- 
Fact,  empirical  or  vital;   but  be  eludes 
fevery  temptation  to  be  spiritually  enclosed 
by  any  one  fact.    He  admits  that  thought, 
good  or  bad,  true  or  false,  tends  to  organ- 
ize itself  in  a  creed,  a  church,  a  political 
institution,  a  theojy  of  life  which  men 
practically  lead,  a  theory  of  high  philoso- 
phy which  men   practically  disown ;  but 
then  he  thinks  that  more  or  less  charla- 
tanism enters  into  all  organization — "  21au 
Thinking"  must  be  kept  outside  of  every- 
xhiugman  organizes,    it  is  the  leading  prin- 
ciple of  Emerson's"  systcai"  to  be  designed- 
ly unsvetematic.    While  ho  ceniallv  rec- 
ognizes all  that  man  has  palpably  done,  be 
believes  in  the  finality  of  nothing  that  man 
has  done— neither  in  practical  life,  );or  in 
philosophy,  nor  in  religion.    Tue  "  .'jouI," 
which  is  oyer  all,  is  tender  and  tolerant  in 
judging  the  results  of  honest  endeavor, 
but  still  austerely  teaches  that  the  greatest 
men  can  but  suggest  the  possibilities  of 
Humanity.    Plato  is  involve;!  in  this  crit- 
icism as  well  as  ]Montaigne ;  Fichte  as  "n'ell 
as  Hobbcs;  H-gel  as  well  as  Helveiius. 
They  are  all  men  who,  by  assuming   to 
include  everything  iu  their  several  systems, 
attempt  to  "lay  copyright  on  the  world." 
The  reading  of  Emorson,  therefore,   not 
only  informs,  enlivens,  and  animates  the 
soul,  but  tends  to  emancipate  it. 

Emerson's  knowledge  is  wide  and  vari- 
ous; but  we  get  iu  his  writings  only  tlie 
essences  he  has  extracted  from  it.  He 
collecls  tons  of  rose-leaves,  and  converts 
them  into  ottar  of  rose.  A  reader  of  his 
"English  Traits"  laughingly  saitt  that 
the  book  affected  him  somewhat  as  be 


would  have  been  ailected  had  he  asked 
for  an  account  of  the  ngricnltural  products 
of.England,  and  been  presented,  iu  answer, 
witb  a  mince-pie.  The  amount  of  sug- 
gestion he  can  flash  in  an  epithet  is  only 
paralleled  by  the  amount  of  information 
he  can  cram  into  a  sentence.  To  the 
knowledge  derived  from  books  be  adds 
that  which  is  derived  from  origiaal  ob- 
servation, both  of  Natm-e  and  human  life; 
and  what  is  called  common  sense  never 
appears  more  attractive  and  more  convinc- 
iug  than  when  embodied  in  his  compact 
and  spa-rkling  statements.  He  has  wit  in 
almost  the  same  degree  in  which  be  has 
reason;  and  his  -wit,  like  his  reason,  like 
b'ls  imagination,  is  but  a  mode  of  insight. 
But  the  special  chai-m  of  his  writings 
comes  from  bis  sense  of  beauty.  Learn- 
ing, observation,  wit,  humor,  reason,  every 
power  of  mind,  everj-  quality  of  disposi- 
tion which  enter  into  bis  books  are  steeped 
in  beauty.  Resolution  of  character,  pen- 
etration, and  elevation  of  thought,  sweet- 
ness of  aflection,  delicacy  of  sentiment  do 
not  necessarily  cheer;  but  Emerson  al- 
ways cheers,  for  he  adds  to  these  a  vital 
perception  of  essential  beautv. 

The  bight  of  Emerson's  thinking  is  in- 
dicated by  this,  that  in  his  writings  two 
things,  genius  and  duty,  the  intellect  and 
the  moral  sentiment,  assume  their  true 
grandeur.  ■"Seekest  thou,"  he  says,  "in 
IS'ature  the  cause  ?  .  .  .  .  Thou  must  feel 
it  and  love  it,  tho^u  must  beJioId  it  in  a  spirit 
ai  grand  as  that  hi  uliich  it  exists,  ere  thou 
cmst  know  the  law."  This  elevation  of 
smtiment  and  intellect  is  peculiar  to  Em. 
e:"son  among  all  the  thinkei-s  of  the  time. 
It  is  this  which  gives  him  the  right  to 
ciiticisc  genius.  lie  has  entered  into  its 
sifcret ;  ■svbile,  as  compared  with  him,  the 
nost  methodical  mechanical  critics  seem 
fefebly  feeling  about  on  the  outside  of  the 
veil  they  cannot  or  dare  not  lift. 

Channing  devoted  his  whole    secluded 

life  lO  .setting  forth  "  the  dignity  of  human 
nature"  ;  ^ut  there  is  a  suggestion  of  rhe- 
torical effcrt  in  his  noblest  perioas.  He 
never  attained  the  easy  elevation  or  lyric 
(?c^sv  of  BTmerson's  treatment  of  the 
f/me  iiit-.xj.!ii3lible  theme.  What  can  be 
more  ethicall.i-  and  imaginatively  efficient 
fnn  the  use  of  the  worJ  "perdition"  ia 
tiis  q'aotatioa? 

"  Tbouffb  love  rep'me,  and  reason  c'jafe. 

There  came  a  voice  without  replj  : 
"Ti3  rain's  perdition  to  h:  safe. 

When  for  tlie  tr^jth  lie  ca^Ut  to  die.'  " 

All  the  pith  of  Unitarian  sermons,  preached 

since  the  denomination  had  an  existence, 

is  implied  in  this  noble  verse : 

'^Soniffhii  grandeur  to  our  diitt. 
So  ne.ir  13  God  to  maa. 
When  Duty  whispers  low,  Thou  mmt, 
The  youth  rcp'.ie9,  lean." 
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BRYANT. 

Bemarks  of  the  Kev.  S.  N.  Pow- 
ers Tuesday  Eveningr. 


A  JTuvenile  Poem. 


OiriBg  to  the  lack  of  space  yeaterfar  morning, 
ttie  address  of  tb»  Ber.  H.  N-  Powers  at  the 

Brrant  dinner  Tncsday  evening  was  omitted.  It 
\b  now  giTen,  aa  follows  : 

Anv  satijfictory  portraitnre  of  TnBiam  C^Een  Sry- 
mt,  Vbofe  SiHh  birt)i-daT  wecelebraioto-cijjtit,  would 
totiuda  a  ccmidenttiou  of  his  poetic  gini.us,  his  sei- 
ri..es  &3  a  t*-Aclitr  of  public  morals  and  pi:)Uuoal  pUiioso« 
fcv,  his  Bctohrrahip,  hia  reiatiocs  witii  irt,  his  place  in 
itertirtixev  ""'^  hia  fcuperb  manhood..  So  grrai  »  tast, 
io^ija  a  delighUol  one,  I  ahAll  not  noir  XiiiJertata, 
Bat  s.iaC  simplj  draw  a  few  outUaes,  wjuch  your  ap- 
^cdaUve  mmdo^'nill  &U  up  with  \njnntii  and  color. 

A3  A  FO£X, 

Kr.  Bryant  stacda  first  in  American  literature.  Hia 
tbaracterstic*  are,  great  strength  witJi  awfetnass,  a 
noUe  siiapUcitj  and  melody  of  TersiAcaaon,  luminous 
fcieamefca  of  expr^saion.  tendemi»a  wlihx>ut  ailect*- 
Con,  a  dE<p  religious  sympathy  wiLhniture,  connected 
with  arai«giftof  inii'ght,  and  a  niaeteriy  felicity  in 
inieipretiaK  ita  apirit;  a  profound  B^ntihility  to  »H 
affecting  phaaas  of  human  experience,  eiquiflita 
tnrte,  a  powtrjuj  tmaghution,  and  a  manly  and  gen- 
nine  sincKrityt,  H»  excela  aa  an  arast  in  portraying 
features  that  ar»  moat  inten£ely  anggcHiTe,  and  in  so 
preserving  the  Ustnral  relation  of  tiinga  described 
that  tbeir  ntality  etrttes  us  where  w»  are  moat  sub- 
CC5  tibia  and  lecwptiTe.  from  all  nstare  literary  tricks 
and  de-rices  he  ia  utterly  free.  With  his  forvor  and  en- 
eT-»T  he  has  a  cater  and  majestic  repree.  In  some  of 
v^-  mors  aeriona  poems  he  shows  a  Uiitanio  granoenr. 
vet  with  no  aiffns  of  aSort.  The  accusation  of  poetic 
frigidity  that  was  once  in  fashion  against  him,  was 
long  ago  abandoned  a»  un J  oat.  Tho«a  who  feel  deep^ 
est,  and  who  see  down  wtwT*  flow  the  tndercurrents 
of  life,inowfuU  well  that  ther»  is  a  divine  heart  in 
the  poet's  sonL  But  it  does' not  prcdace  bubbles  nor 
tog,  nor  sprutter  or  loil,  not  eren  gBtterin?  pyrotech- 
nics^ His  mnse  baa  a  sweet  and  soJeom  dimity,  which 
is  never  betrayed  into  rant  or  declamation.  Every  line 
Is  a  B^m.  Th»  range  of  hJ»  topics  is  wide,  and  though 
his  original  poecoa  are  not  ToloniiDOua,  yet 
he  has  treated  ia^i  those  themes  thai  have  the  deepest 
BigniScance  to  us, — lif«  and  death,  heme  and  country, 
ii  jerJy  and  religion, — while  no  poet  hae  gever  given 
more  perfect  deiineationa  of  naicre  in  her  varying 
moods.  His  ethics  are  pure  and  eJevating.  In  hia 
narratiTB  of  Hf  e,  his  prophecies  cf  Hbertr,  his  plcttires 
of  hmaao  't1''^^t'''^'"">"^  and.  progress,  and  aspira- 
tions, he  shows  a  

PHEU>SO?HIC  rSSiOBT  AND  COSCPaSKESSlVESESS, 

a  devout  spin:,  and  a  temper  of  general  philiintliropy. 
The'  insptratJana  of  his  poetry  are  thei-ef  ore  of  tne 
highest  and  finest  qoality.  In  ail  he  has  written  there 
is  no  line  appealing  to  a  base  paa^acn,  not  a  suggestion 
that  is  tadeficatr,  not  a  sentimetrt  that  cm  bo  used  in 
the  snppoct  of  any  eril  or  injustice.  iL3  pure  as  the 
anowfia^  yet  aa  warm  as  the  Xroiac  wind,  ia  the  spirit 
out  of  which  is  bcm.  his  glorious  song.  T'oose  who 
TTith  dearfst  vision  walk  most  reverently  with 
natcrey  and.  -vrho  in  the  sympathies  of  a 
tender  and  strong  htrmanity  aapiie  mo*t  aincerel/  for 
virtue,  and  freedom,  and  brotherhood,  never  cease  to 
And  strength  and  refreehtoeot  in  his  noble  strains, 
Xhey  ccame  wiUv  on  invigorating,  ritaiiiy  moving,  con* 
eoling,  replenishing  life  in  its  soundleaa  depths,  We 
feel  in  "-one  great  miracle  that  goes  on  around  us  " 
that  infinite  Liove  ia  over  wxirkiDg  and  benignant. 
And  ao  the  earth  and  its  companiocashipe  are  more 
Bacxed,  and  our  existence  becomes  a  more  expressive 
Bote  in  thehish  harmony  of  the  xmiverse. 

IS  A  JUCn^AUST 

Bryant  Is  a  model  .of  independence,  courtesy,  public 
epirlt,  patrloHsm,  and  fidelity  to  Intelligent  and  con- 
Bdentioua  oonylctions.  His  lon^  career  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  most,, influential  papers  in  the  country  la 
misullled  by  a  single  blot,  Afhile  ha  Illustrate*  a 
kind-  of  ■  suceeea  that  Ir  most  alluring-  to 
tature»  of  -  "  goneroua  aims,  he  has  never 
sacritlced  a  political  doctrine,  or  wavered  for 
a  moment  from  his  coustiucy  to  principles 
through  the  partialitiee  ot  friendship  or  through  In- 
tmidttion  oc  a.  low  expediency.  It  la  one  of  the 
marvels  of  his  grent  career  that  amidst  the  harassing 
cares  and  labors  Incident  to  his  editorial  position  he 
has  ke^t  a  sweet  temper  for  scholastic  pursuits,  and 
has  giveik  birth .  fo  sudi  exquisite  and'  undying  verse. 
But  the  poTierof  his  great  journalistic  influence—a. 
power  exerted  prinvatily  upon  the  thinkers  and  leaders 
in  pubUc  U£e>-i»  due- to  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of 

HI3  STATESMAJISHIP, 

for  he  Is  »  Statesman  of  the  highest  type.  No  mania 
xnore.thoEou^Uly.  gzoundetl  tn  puhtical  science,  no  man 
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has  a  profouii,der  conviction  of  human  rights  and 
dTiries,  or  a  clearor  nudcrslanding  of  the  otHce  and 
obligation^  ot  govemmeut.  Aud  so,  wltti  his  genitis, 
his  iatellectwd.  accomplishnujits,  hlsi  firmnesSr 
Couritge,  independence,  and  his  xmconquerabla 
love^-  of  jtistice'-"  and  -  -liberty;  his  ■  induence 
On  the  mind  i  an^  .councila  ;  i  ot  /  ;  the  nation 
has  been  Immense.  There  ia  no  specioi  of  political 
fUqultr  that  be  cas  not  assailed.  Often  with  deadly 
•If  ect,  and  no  dortrines  of  permapent  advantage  to  the 
Commonwealth  that^  he  has,  not  advocated,  and  set 
firmer  in  the  minda  and  hearts  of  men.    Mot  even  his 

SLTOn^e^t  political  an;agomsta  lii'.ve  ever  accused  bim 
of  oflice-se^liinj;.  'Whilu  his  palrioliem  has  elwuys 
ffbODo  as  clear  as  thu  noontiay  cuij,  he  has  atked  uoth- 
ftjE  of  his  coontry  bet  the  privilege  to  servp  her  inter- 
ests in- the  pursuits  to  which  he  has  consecrated  his 
hfe. 

B-K-AKT'S  RCfOI-AESTTIP 
fa  eieganf,  profound,  and  compiilionRive.  ITe  is 
f;iiiiiUar  with  fciie  littrat'tire  of  the  learn'jd  profeijeions, 
is  a  student  of  scienco.  is  accomplished  in  the  chiei" 
laucuages  of  Coutiueiital  liurojje,  and  is  a  master  of 
the  ancient  clanrtcs,  while  he  is  conversant  vith  the 
-r-bole  field  of  modem  letters,  Kis  transla- 
tion of  the  Iliad  and  the  OdSbj-ey  mode 
after  his  70th  year  is  allowed  by  Iho  most  competent 
criticu  to  be  the  beet,  the  most  truly  Homeric,  of  any  in 
the  Kugiish  tongue.  Hia  prose  is  pure,  triuraphant, 
graceluJ,  and  vlijOrous,  lu  his  c^auys  and  ukotcLes 
of  travel  and  or&tions  ar^  suiiie  of  the  finest  si^ci- 
mens  of  elegant  and  noble  ilnglish  that  oar  century 
has  produced, 

A3   A  IT.UT, 

Bryunt  preeents  whatever  is  cultivated,  useful,  and 
admirable  in  character  in  human  life.  To  his  splendid 
genius  he  joins  ti)e  noblest  -rirtues,  Whatever  the 
temptation,  he  hAS  never  abused  hia  powers  aud  op- 
portunities fcr  unworthy  ends,  Ko  one  can  point  out 
In  his  career  an  act  of  injustice^  the  betrayal  of  a 
tmst,  the  advocacy  of  a  doctrine,  the  support  of  a  can- 
didate,-that  Lie  ovrn  interests  might  be  secured.  Ho 
has  devoted  his  long  aud  laborious  life,  which  has 
been  carefully  "  preserved  by  deference  to  -wiso 
hyzienio  rules,  to  the  highest  culture,  and  to  a 
beneflceut  service  that  has  never  swerved  from  its 
high  aim."  "What  is  never  to  be  ignored  in  the  csti- 
luate  of  the  m-in  Is  the  truth,  honor,  justice,  philan- 
thropy, thebi^  Oluittian  conscience,  that  he  has  car- 
tied  into  every  field  of  his  endeavor,  and  which  con- 
secrate his  renown.  He  has  hved  constant  to  a  grand 
ideal.     As  Holmes  aayji  of  liim: 

•"  HoTT-Bhall  tre  thank  hhn  that  In  evil  days 
He  faltered  never — uur  for  blame  nor  praise. 
Nor  hire,  nor  party,  shamed  hie  earlier  lays  7 

"  ilut  aa  his  hoy  hood  was  ot  manJisst  hue, 
Ko  to  his  youth  his  ihauly  years  were  true. 
All  dyed-in  rtijal  purple  through  and  throngli." 

une  might  say.  that  such  a  life  has  been  eingularly 
fortunate,  ,but  this  word  does  not  convey  the  correct 
idea  of  it.  It  is  a  result  of  obedience  to  divine  law.  aud 
is  therefore  a  splendid  example  of .  manhood.  Filling 
euch  a  space  in  the  affections  of  men  as  this  life  does, 
BO  grand  in  its  eiuiplicity,  so  rich  In  its  fmilage,  so 
manifold  in  its  ntiiities,  eo  harmonious  in  its  sym- 
metry,  "  like  perfect  music  set  to  noble -words,"  Bry- 
ant may  well  have  the  reverent  homage  of  a  grateful 
geueraliou  to-day. 

And  now  he  stands  on  the  Bummit  of  his  80  years 
in  a  sweet  old  a(;e,  with  mind  undimmed  aud  physical 
force  wonderfully  preserved.  Friends  •  are  around 
him.  He  baa  competence  aud  fame, — the  solaces  of 
culture  and  religion.  A  nation  puts  the  chaplet-of 
love,  and  reverence,  and  gratitude,  ujion  his  "  good 
gray  head  "  to-mght.  Our  children  "rise  np  and  call 
him  blest,  Ee  has  aQ  the  earth  can  give  of  good,  but 
if  you  should  ask  him  the  source  of  his  profoundest 
satisfaction,  he  would  say  that  it  is  in  Uie  consciousness 
of  rectitude, — in  having  lived  in  the  love  of  God  aud 
m^n. 

1  ha,o  wTougnt  a  little  poem  to  cast  among  the 
tnbntes  of  the  di:y,  -which  1-vrtll  read  before  takinfi 
my  seat : 

1(o  -moxui  CTn;i.i:N  ebtattt,  ok  his  SOth  bibthsat, 
nov.  3, 1874. 
The  swertert  bio^Boms  any  bring 

To-day  to  deck  thy  muse's  throne, 
Are  those  that  ont  of  pure  hearts  spring 
from  seeds  thy  fruitful  life  has  sown. 

Bow  deep  thy  living  thought  struck  down 
lu  counUees  souls  throughout  the  land. 

The  splendid  flowers  of  thy  reno-wn 
In  myriad  leaves  of  bght  expand. 

They  btoom  in  virtue*  strong  ana  true. 
In  deeds  that  make  our  kinship  sweet, 

Chaste  homes  and  lives  of  spolless  hue, 
"In  Vove  that  serves  \rith  tireless  feet ; 

tn  patriot  zeal ;  in  Honor's  breast ; 

Where  Duty  runs  without  debate ; 
\fhere  Kature  feasts  her  reverent  guest, 

Aud  faith  waits  calmly  "  at  the  gate." 

Ihese  garlan  da  of  th*  spirit  U  va 
While  fostal  splendors  pass  away ; 

Ellhons  their  fsdeless  tribute  give 
To  thee,  O  longly  bard,  to,day. 


(37) 


A.  Poet  'wbo    Coald    not    LIto 
''Aieavei.  «f  Gra»a.'> 


Robert  Buchanan,  a  poet  of  no  insig- 
nificance in  London,  baving  beard  of  ihe 
impoverished  coDdilioa  of  his  bmilier 
bard  in  this  country,  viz:  Walter  Whit- 
man, the  composer  of  "Leaves  of  Grass," 
berates  in  bitter  strains  the  uncharitable 
conduct  of  "ihe  literary  coteries  which 
emasculate  America,"  and  calls  upon  his 
English  friends  to  assist  their  brother 
poet  The  N.  Y.  Herald,  while  com- 
menting upon  the  undesirable  results  of 
such  coteries,  £till  hopes  that  the  liberal 
Americaris  will  not  allow  iheir  trans-At- 
lantic cousins  to  be  alone  in  rendering 
assistance  to- Mr.  Whitman. 

Are  there  impoveribhed  poets  in  Wilkea- 
Burre,  unaided  by  a  Literary  Coterie  ? 
If  so  let  tbem  speak, 
And  in  angry  verses  wreak  [ie. 

Their  curses  upon  an  uncharitable  cotcr- 
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RALPH   WALDO   EMERSON. 
Enlarged  from  an  ambrotype  taken  for  a  friend  in  the  West,  perhaps  in  1857. 
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JONES  VERY,   AT  THE  AGE   OF  TWENTY-FIVE 


i: 
EMERSON'S    NATURE    AND    BRITISH 

SWEDENBORGISM 

(1840--1841) 

By  KKNNE'I'H  WAi;rp:H  CAMKHON 

In   1945,    I   indicated   that   the   Swedenborgians  of  England  and  Scotland  for  a 
short   time  made  much   of   Emerson's  first  Transcendental   Challenge   and   then  be- 
came  silent.         I    then   lacked,    however,    the  most   significant   evidence — a   copy  of 
The   Biblical  Assistant  and  Book   of   Practical   Piety  by   the  Rev.    David  George   Goy- 
der,    of   Glasgow — a   volxime  which   I  believed   to   be  non-existent.      Quite   recently 
having  located  two   copies   of   it  on   this    side   of   the  Atlantic,    I   am  able   to    com- 
plete  the    study   left   incomplete   twenty   years  ago.*   In   this   paper   I    shall  not 
discuss  Emerson's   general   indebtedness   to   Swedenborg — more   especially   to    the 
little   but   highly   significant  Swedenborgian   community   in  Boston  and  Cambridge — 
or,    in   particular,    his   enthusiasm  between   1834   and  1836   for   the  writings   of   Samp- 
son Reed,    his   New-Church  druggist,    for   I   have    supplied   evidence   of  all   this   else- 
where.'     Rather,    I   here    emphasize   the   response  made  by  European  Swedenborgians 
to    elements   in  Nature  which   they  recognized  as   their  own  and   eagerly  embraced— 
until    the   Church   in  Boston   alerted   them  to   the   vagaries   of   the   one-time  Unitar- 
ian  clergyman  who,    by  1840-1841,    had  become   a   dangerous,    free-lance   Transcenden- 
talist.      As   a   part   of   the   first  phase   of  Emerson's   popularity  abroad,    the  Swe- 
denborgian interest  in  Nature   is   of   considerable  historical  importance  and  in- 
volves  the   printing   in  Scotland  of   Emerson's   little  book   by  private   subsidy. 
That  Scottish   edition,    moreover,    anticipated  by   three   years   the   first  English 
edition    (1844)    and  may  have   helped   create   for   Emerson   a   British   reading  public. 
The  middle  man   between  American   Transcendentalism  and  Scottish   Swedenborgism, 
it   seems,   was  Thomas  Carlyle,   whose  early  activity  in  Emerson's  behalf  is  not 
yet   as  well  known   or  as  much  appreciated  as  Emerson's   labors   to    popularize   him 
in  New  England.      His   labors   to   create   a   British  market   for  Emerson's  works  were 
considerable. 

We  know   that  Emerson,    at  home,    was   liberal  with  presentation   copies   of   his 
first  book,    especially  among  friends   and  book   reviewers,*     Abroad,    Carlyle   ac- 
ted for  him  as  may  be   noted   in   the   following   correspondence: 5 


[Emerson  to  Carlyle,    Sept,    17,    1836] 

I   send   you   a  little  book  I  have   just   now  pub- 
lished,   as   an   entering  wedge,    I   hope,    for 
something  more  worthy  and   significant.      This 
is   only  a  naming   of   topics   on   ^ich  I   would 
gladly   speak  and   gladlier  hear. 


[Carlyle   to  Emerson,    Feb,   13,   1837] 

Your  little  azure-colored  Nature  gave  me 
true  satisfaction.      I   read    it,    and   than   lent 
it    about    to   all   my   acquaintance   that   had    a 
sense  for   such    things;    from  whom  a    similar 
verdict    always    came   back.      You  say   it    is    the 
first   chapter  of   something   greater,      I   call 
it   rather  the  Foundation   and  Grand-plan    on 
which   you  may  build   whatsoever  of   great   and 
true  has  been  given  you  to  build.      It    is   the 
true  Apocalypse,, •• 


[Carlyle  to  Emerson,    Sept,    25,    1838] 
The  New  England   Pamphlets   will  be  greedily 


expected.     More  than   one  inquires   of  me.   Has 
that   Emerson  of  yours   written  nothing    else? 
And   I   have  lent   them  the  little   Book  Nature. 
till   it   is    nearly  thumbed   to   pieces. 


[Carlyle   to   Emerson,   April   13,    1839] 

The  people   are  beginning   to  quote  you  here: 
tant    pis   pour    euxl      I    have   found   you   in   two 
Cambridge  books.      A  certain  Mr,    Richard  M, 
Milnes,   M.p,,    a  beautiful   little  Tory  dilet- 
tante poet    and   politician   whom   I   lov«  much, 
applied   to  me   for  Nature    (the  others   he   has) 
that   he  might  write  upon   it.      Somebody  has 
stolen  Nature  from  me,    or  many  have   thumbed 
it   to  pieces;    I   could   not  find    a   copy.      Send 
me   one,    the  first   chance  you  have..,,      Emer- 
son  is   not  without   a   select  public,    the 
root   of   a   select   public   on  this    side   of   the 
water  too. 


[Emerson  to  Carlyle,    May  15,    1839] 
I   was   glad   to  hear  of  Milnes,    whose  Poems 
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already  lay  on  my   table  when   your  letter 
came.      Since  the  little  Nature  book  is   not 
quite  dead,    I  have    sent  you  a   few  copies, 
and   wish  you   would   offer  one  to   Mr.    Milnes 
with  ray   respects. 


[Carlyle   to  Emerson,    Jan.    6,    1840] 
Farther  I  must   not   omit   to   say  that   Richard 


Monckton  Milnes   purposes,    through  the 
strength   of   Heaven,    to  r evi ey  youj      In 
the   next  Ntunber   of    the  London   and   Westmins- 
ter,   the  courageous   youth   will   do    this 
feat,    if   they  let   him.      Nay,    he  has    already 
done  it,    the  Paper  being   actually  written: 
he    employed  me   last   week   in   negotiating 
with    the   Editors    about    it.,,. 


Milnes'   article   appeared  in  March,    1840,      only  a  few  days  before   the  Sweden- 
borgian,    Jonathan  Bayley, '    issued  his    laudatory   review  of  Nature    in  The    Intel- 
lectual Repository   and  New  Jerusalem  Magazine    (of   London), 8   based,    it   seems,    on 
one   of   the   copies  Carlyle   had   strategically  placed  among  his   acquaintance    "with 
a   sense   for   such   things."      I   reprint   the   following  details :9 

"J.  B."  thought  Nature  to  be  "the  production  of  one  of  our  trans-Atlantic 
brethren,  whose  name  is  unknown  to  us."  He  showed  great  interest  in  the 
chapter  on  "Language"  and  quoted  several  of  Emerson's  Swedenborgian 
lustres  from  other  parts  of  the  work.  The  following  is  characteristic  of 
the  reviewer's  enthusiasm : 

We  hail  its  appearance  with  great  gratification  as  affording  the  assurance  that  the 
pure  principles  of  eternal  truth  are  spontaneously ,  as  it  were,  exhibiting  themselves  in 
the  world.  The  truths  of  the  new  dispensation  are  progressing  more  rapidly  than  we 
think  of.  The  seeds  of  truth  are  carried  on  the  wings  of  every  wind,  and  '-very  clime 
will  become  receptive  of  their  influence.  Religion  is  a  principle  inherent  in  the  whole 
human  race,  and  it  becomes  daily  more  manifest,  that  there  is  a  close  relationship 
between  us  and  the  unseen  world,  and  we  may  confidently  hope,  that,  as  the  doctrines 
of  the  Lord's  New  Church  become  more  generally  known  and  received  into  the  heart, 
the  human  mind  will  acquire  greater  powers  of  perception  and  thought;  daily  and 
hourly  it  will  cast  off  the  shackles  and  impui-ities  of  sin,  break  away  from  the  seduc- 
tions of  a  vain  and  empty  world,  and  enter  more  and  more  fully  into  association  with 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Religion,  then,  will  become  the  fountain  of  our  actions,  our 
hopes,  and  our  desires,  and  love,  the  supreme  end  of  our  existence.  As  the  humble 
coral  is  continually  at  work  rearing  up  out  of  the  deep,  vast  continents  for  the  abode 
of  our  race,  so  the  eternal  principles  of  truth  are  ever  silently  but  surely  emerging 
from  the  great  ocean  of  spiritual  life. 

In  the  little  work  before  us,  it  is  plainly  to  be  observed  that  the  beautiful  and  heart- 
cheering  doctrine  of  correspondences  is  the  basis  on  which  the  writer's  peculiar  views 
have  been  founded.  The  mode  in  which  the  subject  generally  is  treated,  is  highly  cal- 
culated to  fill  the  heart  with  pure  and  lasting  images.  It  is  assuredly  wise  for  all  who 
can,  to  cherish  a  love  of  nature,  and  occasionally  of  solitude;  not  indeed  for  the  purpose 
of  gratifying  the  lone  enthusiasm  of  our  spirits,  by  the  indefinite  creations  of  an  ideal 
world,  but  to  re-conquer  our  fading  sensibilities,  and  to  renew  the  freshness  of  virtuous 
emotion. 


Then,  it  seems,  Bayley  passed  on  his  review  copy,  either  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, to  a  brother  Swedenborgian,  the  Rev,  David  George  Goyder,  of  Glasgow,  who 
was  eagerly  collecting  from  all  directions  spiritual  materials  to  include  in 
what  he  hoped  might  become  the  principal  textbook  for  New-Church  Sunday  schools 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,   Possessing  an  energy  which  reminds  one  of  John 
Wesley's,  Goyder  is  frequently  mentioned  in  religious  reports-^^  along  with  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Goyder,  a  kinsman— possibly  a  brother— who  was  in  charge  of  a  Swe- 
denborgian mission  in  London  and  who  may  have  been  an  agent  in  the  transmission 
of  the  copy  of  Nature  from  London  to  Glasgow.   (He  may  have  presented  it  to  Da- 
vid Goyder  when  the  latter  visited  London  at  that  particular  season.)   By  the 
early  autijunn  of  1840,  whatever  may  be  the  facts,  D.  G,  Goyder  sent  the  first  in- 
stalment of  his  The  Biblical  Assistant  and  Book  of  Practical  Piety  to  the  Intel- 
lectual Repository  ^of  London)  for  notice  or  review— the  long  first  section  en- 
titled "An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Scriptural  Analogies,"-'-^  which  he  had 
apparently  written  himself  and  which,  if  so,  indicates  that  he  had  a  profound 
and  scholarly  side  as  well  as  an  active  or  pastoral  one.   This  important  illus- 
tration of  the  Law  of  Correspondences  deserves  to  be  better  known.   It  might 
have  proved  interesting  to  Emerson,  if  he  had  ever  known  of  its  existence.   Up- 


IS 

on   receipt   of   this    section,    the   Intellectual   Repository  gave   the   author   encour- 
agement  in   the   following  notice,    offering   some   corrections   and   suggestions  which 
I   shall   omit: -'■2 

The   Biblical  Assistant ».» .      The   first  number   of   this  work   is 
published,    and   is   occupied  with  an   "Introduction  to    the  knowledge 
of   scriptural  analogies;"— -a  laudable   attempt   to    give    the   youth 
of   the  New  Church  a  more   familiar  view  of   the   subject   of  Corres- 
pondence  than  has   heretofore   been  accessible   to   them.      Much   of 
the    information   is   given  in  an  attractive   form.      The   following 
numbers   are    to  be   published  monthly,    from  October;    and,    if   they 
prove   as   good   as   the   present   one,    which  we   trust  they  will,    there 
is   a   fair   prospect   of   its  becoming  a  favorite  with   those   for 
whom  it   has  been   prepared.... 

If   the    publishing  schedule  was  maintained,    Nature  was   issued   in   December,    1840, 
but   I   have   found  no   review  of    it   in  Swedenborgiaji   periodicals.      The   complete 
work  appeared,    it   seems,    in  August,    1841,    but   received  no   notice  whatever   in 
the   Intellectual   Repository.      Had   the    editor  begun   to    suspect   heresy   in  Goyder's 
work?      This   probability   is    suggested  by  Goyder's   preface,    in  which   he   mentions 
"objections"   which   the    separate   parts  had  received  and  maJces   the   following  de- 
fense for  having  included  Nature;-*-^ 


The  section    entitled   the  Religious   Phi- 
losophy of  Nature,    is   written  by  an  American 
Unitarian;    consequently  the  divinity  of  the 
Lord   is   not  recognised,    and   Swedenborg   is 
alluded   to   in   the  usual  language  of   the 
transcendentalists.      Why,    then,    it   will  be 
asked,   has   the  Editor  introduced   it?     He 
answers,   because   the  whole   subject   is   so 
beautifully  replete  with   correspondence. 
The  Editor  rejoices   to  behold   these   evidences 
of   approximation   to   a  purer  state  of   things, 
and   hails   them  as  harbingers   to  a  more  ac- 


curate knowledge  of   the  Scripture;      he   an- 
ticipates  a  period   when  many  of    those  who 
are   now  against  us   will   be  for  us.      The   few 
errors   which   this   section   contains   will  be 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  their  unques- 
tionable beauties.      The  Editor  will,    how- 
ever,   in  a    second    edition,    for  which   there 
is    every  probability   of   a   demand,    take  care 
to    remove  than,    and  he  feels    sorry  that    so 
much  pure  wisdom    should  be   obscured,    even 
by  the  few  dark  spots    which   this    section 
undoubtedly   contains. 


The   opposition   directed   toward  the    separate   issue   as  well  as   the   remonstrances 
against   the   published  volume,    it  appears,    seem  to   have   poisoned   the   New-Church 
market   and   to   have   led  to    the   distruction   of   the   entire   first   edition.      Plans 
for  a    second   edition  must   then  have   been    completely  abandoned,    and  we   have    sur- 
viving  only   two    copies   out   of   an   original   issue   of   1,000   or   2,000,   which  had 
been   supplied   to   New-Church  book   dealers   in  London,   West  Newbery,    Manchester, 
Liverpool,    Glasgow,    and   Boston!        The   final   blow,    indeed,    was   probably   delivered 
from  America  when   the    New  Jerusalem  Magazine   (of  Boston) 14   published  an  annihi- 
lating review,    directed  at   Goyder,    the   Intellectual  Repository,    and  all   good, 
religious  distributors,    prefacing   it  by  a   sort   of  apology  by  the    editor — who  was 
not   the   reviewer; 

It   is  with  extreme    reluctance   that  we   insert   the   following  re- 
marks  upon   "Nature ; "    not   however   because  we   do   not  agree  with   the 
writer's    [John  Westall's]   views,    but   from  an   unwillingness   to    cen- 
sure  the    course   of   our   brethren    in   the   New  Church.      But    since    the 
work   has   not   only  been   commended   in   the    "Intellectual  Repository," 
but  republished  by  Mr,    Goyder,    in   a  series   of   papers   especially 
designed  for   the   use   of    the  young  and   inexperienced,    who   are   thus 
exposed  to    the    deadly   influence   of   its   infidel   and   insidious   poison, 
we  do   not  feel   at  liberty   to    close   the   pages   of    the   Magazine   to   a 
notice   of   the    sad  mistake, — Ed, 


Here    I   repeat  what   I  wrote   in   1945: 
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14 

In  this  review,  John  Westall  wrote  very  earnestly  to  warn  members  of 
the  New  Church  in  England  about  the  true  character  of  Nature  and  of  its 
author.  The  article  in  The  Intellectual  Repository  had  giv^n  him  consider- 
able alarm,  but  the  reprinting  of  Emerson's  work  by  the  Rev.  David  George 
Goyder,  of  Glasgow,  under  the  title,  "Religious  Philosophy  of  Nature"  in 
his  Biblical  Assistant  and  Book  of  Practical  Piety  had  indicated  that  the 
Transcendental  enemy  had  crept  within  the  gates!  Mr.  Goyder  had  in- 
tended his  volume  "for  the  use  of  young  persons,  teachers,  and  the  upper 
classes  in  sabbath  schools!"  The  insertion  of  Emerson's  Nature  in  such  a 
pious  textbook  was,  the  reviewer  believed, 

an  error  of  no  slight  importance,  especially  under  the  new  title;  and  one  which  we  are 
sorry  to  meet  with  in  a  work  put  forth  by  a  minister  of  the  New  Church,  and  designed 
to  assist  in  developing  its  doctrines,  and  giving  nurture  and  sustenance  to  the  soul. 
For  the  tendency  of  some  portions  of  "Nature,"  is  to  confuse  the  mind  upon  those 
points,  which  the  New  Church  is  endeavoring  to  reduce  to  order;  to  weaken  man's 
power  of  perceiving  the  True  Light;  instead  of  which  it  places  before  him  that  mock 
sun  of  transcendental  vanity,  whose  fatuous  light  shines  only  to  deceive  and  destroy. 
...  To  the  reader  of  Swedenborg's  writings,  "Nature"  contains  much  with  which  he  is 
already  acquainted,  and  which,  if  it  were  in  better  company,  he  would  be  pleased  to 
meet  with  again;  but  the  pervading  spirit  of  the  work,  and  several  of  the  expressions 
used,  will  make  him  sorry  to  see  it  where  it  is. 

After  summarizing  Swedenborg's  basic  doctrines  about  Jesus  as  the 
Savior  and  Redeemer,  Westall  quoted  extensively  from  Emerson  to  show 
his  defective  Christology.  He  concluded  his  analysis  as  follows: 

We  believe  every  reference  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  conveys  the  Unitarian  idea, 
that  He  was  a  man;  more  perfect  than  other  men  it  is  true,  but  still  a  man,  not  the 
Divine  Man  of  the  Word,  but  the  limited  creation  of  Socinus.  This  being  the  fact  .  .  . 
the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us,  that  to  represent  such  a  work  as  containing  "the 
religious  philosophy  of  nature,"  taught  by  the  New  Church,  when  it  does  not  even 
recognize  the  God  whom  we  worship  as  the  God  of  nature,  and  of  course  cannot  lead 
us  up  to  Him,  is  calculated  to  produce  evil,  is  a  grievous  error,  and  seems  to  require 
that  this  portion  of  the  "Biblical  Assistant"  should  be  recalled  and  repudiated  at  the 
earliest  moment. 

,.  That  "the  religious  philosophy  of  nature"  will  some  day   be  written   for  the  New 

Church,  we  have  no  doubt.  But  it  will  be  by  some  one  who  receives  her  doctrines,  whose 
spirituality  consists  in  something  more  than  the  mere  vaporization  of  self,  and  whose 
theology,  rejecting  the  Pantheism  sublimated  in  the  alembic  of  fancy,  which  now  passes 
under  the  imposing  name  of  Transcendentalism,  will  be  derived  from  the  Word,  as  the 
source  of  all  truth,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  Faith.  "Nature"  was  not  written  by  a  New 
Churchman,  as  a  writer  in  the  Intellectual  Repository  supposes,  but  is  commonly  under- 
stood to  be  the  production  of  Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Goyder 's  thick  volume,  containing  nearly  700  pages, ^^  was,  perhaps, 
the  major  project  of  his  life.   It  was  grinted  by  J.  Neilson,  at  Paisley, 
near  Glasgow,  and  carefully  proofread,-'-'   As  an  afterthought,  Goyder  at- 
tached to  it  a  seventy-two-page  emblem  book  (resembling  those  of  the  An- 
glican, Francis  Quarles) ,  the  six  plates  of  which  I  reproduce  in  the  fac- 
simile pages  that  follow.   Since  the  sale  of  the  book  was  confined  to 
Swedenborgian  booksellers,  all  of  whom  might  have  been  subject  to  dis- 
cipline had  they  disobeyed  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  it  was  easily  and 
promptly  withdrawn  from  circulation.   Emerson  seems  never  to  have  heard 
of  it.   At  all  events,  British  publishers  of  this  period  did  not  have  to 
respect  American  copyrights. 

The  book  has  significance  in  being  not  only  the  first  British  edition 
of  Nature  but  quite  probably  the  first  Emerson  scripture  printed  in  the 
British  Isles.   Even  if  Carlyle's  London  edition  of  Emerson's  Essays 
[First  Series]  (its  preface  dated  "London,  11th  August,  1841" )18  appeared 
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on  the  same  day  as  the  Biblical  Assistant  (its  preface  dated  "Glasgow,  August, 
1841"),  the  fact  that  the  signature  containing  Nature  had  been  run  off  and  giv- 
en a  trial  circulation  eight  months  earlier  must  insure  the  priority  of  the 

work  by  Goyder,  details  concerning  which  have  escaped  all  Emerson  bibliograph- 
•  s  1 19 


ers." 


1836 
1841 


1848 
1848 
1849 
1849 


EDITIONS   OR   ISSUES  OF   EMERSON'S   NATURE    BEFORE    1850: 

Americam  Nature.    Boston   (James  Munroe  and  Co.)      1836. 

British  "The  Religious   Philosophy  of   Nature"    in   D.    G.    Goyder 's 

The   Biblical   Assistant,    and  Book   of  Practical   Piety. 
London,    W.    Newbery,    Manchester,    Liverpool,    Glasgow, 
and   Boston,    1841 • 

Nature;    An  Essav.      And  Orations.    London    (William  Smith) 
1844.       [Published  ca.    Dec.    16,    1843.] 

Nature .   An   Essay;   And   Lectures  on   the   Times.    London 
(Henry  G.   Clarke  &  Co.)    1844. 

Nature.    An  Essay:    And  Lectxires   on   the   Times.    London 
(Henry   G.    Clarke   &  Co . )    1845. 

Nature:   An  Essay.    To  Which   is   Added.    Orations .    Lectures. 
Addresses.      London    (Aylott  and   Jones,    8,    Paternoster 
Row),    1845. 

British  Essays.    Lectures   &   Orations.    London   (Wm.   S.    Orr  and  Co.) 

1848. 

British  Essays.    Orations   and  Lectures.    London    (William  Tegg  & 

Co.)    1848. 

American  Nature .    (New  Edition),    Boston   &  Cambridge    (James  Mixn- 

roe   &  Company),    1849. 

American  Nature ;    Addresses   and  Lectures.    Boston  &  Cambridge 

(James  Munroe   and   Co.)    1849. 


1843 

British 

1844 

British 

1845 

British 

1845 

British 

I  Emerson  the  Essayist.    I,   407-409,  2      Locations:    (l)    The  Library  of   the  New  Church   Theo- 
logical School,    48  QLuincy  Street,   Cambridge  38,   Mass.    [Call   no.   39.4  /  G74];    [z)    the  Library  of 
the  Academy   of  the  New  Church,   Bryh  Athyn,    Pa.    [Call   no.    S2  /  G74b].  3     Emerson   the   Essayist. 
I,    228-302J    II,    9-37,    58-59,    69-75,    83-101   et  -passim.      See  also  my  "Emerson   and   Swedenborgism: 

A  Study  Outline  and  Analysis."  E  S   a.    no,    10    (l  CLuarter  1958),    pp.    14-20.      4     See  my  facsimile 
ed.    of   Nature.   N,Y,    (scholars'    Facs.   4   Reprints),    1940,    pp.    iy-y.      5     The  Correspondence  of  Tho- 
mas  Carlyle   and   Ralph  Waldo   Emerson,    revised    ed,,   2  vols,,    Boston  <t  N,Y. ,    1897,    I,    98-99,    112, 
180,    231-232,   251,    288-289.      6     See   "American   Philosophy— Emerson's   Works,"  Westminster  Reylew. 
XXXIII,    no,   2    (Mar.,    1840),    345-372.      Excerpts    appear  in  B  T   E.    I,   406-407,      7     See   the  New 
Jerusalem  Magazine   (of   Boston),   XV,    no.   CLXXIT  (Feb.,    1842),    239-240.    and   references   to   him   in 
Carl  Theophilus   Odhner,   Annals   of   the  New  Church,    [vol.    I    (l688-1850) ],    Phila.,    1898,    index. 
8     N.s,,    I,    no,   4    (April,    1840 ),    pp.    188-191.  9      E   T   E.    I,   407-408.         10      See,    for    example, 

Odhner,    op,   cit, .   I,    index;    also    "The  Rev,    D,   G,   Goyder' s  Visit  to   England,"   Intellectual   Re- 
pository.   n,s,    I,    no,    5    (May,    1840),    pp.    237-238;    also   David   George  Goyder's    "State  of  the  New 
Church   in    [Glasgow]    Scotland."  New  Jerusalem  Magazine.    XV,    no,   CLXIX   (Sept,,    184l),    pp.    24-27. 

II  See  the   following   facsimile  pages,    1-73,  12     N.s,,    I,    no,    9    (Sept,,   1840),    p,   440, 
13     The   Biblical  Assistant,    pp.    vi-vii.        14     N   J  M.    XT,    no.   CLXX   (Oct.,    1841 ),    pp.    48-52, 

15     E  T  E.    I,    408-409,  16     Pages:    xii   +  600  +  72,  17     See  The   Biblical  Assistant,    p.    600 

and   the  reverse   side   of  the  title  page,        18      See  George  Willis  Cooke,   A  Bibliography   of   Ralph 
Waldo   Emerson.    Boston  *  N.Y, ,    1908,    p,   76,        19     E.g. ^    George  W.   Cook,    op.    cit..    arid   Jacob 
Blancke,    Bibliography   of  American  Literature.    Ill    (New  Haven,    1959),    pp.    16-70, 
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LESSONS  FROM  THE  PEAK-EXPERIENCES 

Abraham  H.  Maslow,  Ph.D.  (Brandeis  University,  Waltham  54,  Most.); 
J.HUMANISTIC  PSYCHOL.,  2:9-18,  Spring,  1962. 

The  author  selected  the  finest,  healthiest  people  he  could  find,  and 
studied  them  to  see  what  they  were  like.  He  was  chiefly  concerned  with 
their  reports  of  something  like  mystic  experiences,  moments  of  great 
awe,  of  intense  happiness,  or  even  rapture,  ecstasy  or  bliss.  They  were 
moments  of  pure,  positive  happiness,  relieved  of  all  doubts,  fears,  in- 
hibitions, tensions,  and  weaknesses.  The  subjects  felt  they  had  seen  the 
ultimate  truth,  the  essence  of  things,  the  secret  of  life.  The  experiences 
came  from  the  great  moments  of  love  and  sex;  the  great  esthetic  mo- 
ments; the  bursts  of  creativeness;  the  moments  of  insight;  the  moments 
of  fusion  with  nature.  These  were  natural,  not  supernatural  experiences. 
Peak -experiences  are  not  confined  to  healthy  people,  but  occur  also  in 
psychologically  sick  people.  Practically  everybody  reports  peak- 
experiences  if  approached,  questioned,  and  encouraged  in  the  right 
way. 

The  stimuli  producing  peak-experiences  are  very  different;  the  sub- 
jective experience  tends  to  be  similar.  Peaks  come  unexpectedly.  They 
can  be  described  and  communicated.  There  is  some  kind  of  mutual  and 
parallel  feedback  between  the  characteristics  of  the  perceiver  and  of 
the  perceived  world,  so  that  each  tends  to  influence  the  other.  Thus, 
kindness  can  really  be  perceived  only  by  a  kind  man.  In  the  other  di- 
rection, the  more  beautiful  the  world,  the  more  the  world  tends  to  make 
the  perceivermore  beautiful.  Some  of  the  effects  or  after-effects  of  peak- 
experiences  may  be  permanent,  but  the  high  moment  itself  is  not.  Peak- 
experiences  have  been  highly  therapeutic  for  some  people;  and  for  others, 
a  whole  outlook  on  life  has  been  changed  by  some  great  moment  of  in- 
sight, inspiration  or  conversion.  The  author  finds  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  so  often  this  does  not  happen.  One  clue  lies  in  the  rejection, 
denial,  suppression,  or  misinterpretation  of  these  moments  by  *'Non- 
Peakers."  The  author  has  learned  that  authoritative  approval  lifts 
the  lid  off  these  experiences  for  many  people. 

After  will  and  pride  have  been  proven  to  yield  only  total  misery,  a  per- 
son in  the  depths  may  then  be  able  to  surrender,  to  yield,  to  become 
humble.  Pride  can  easily  be  a  sick  thing,  but  so  also  can  be  the  lack  of 
pride.  It  seems  that  human  beings  must  be  able  to  affirm  themselves,  as 
well  as  to  trust,  to  be  receptive,  to  surrender.  Most  peaks  are  receptive 
phenomena.  It  appears  that  the  intrusion  of  will  power  may  inhibit  peak- 
experiences.  Healthy  pride  goes  very  nicely  with  healthy  receptivity.  It 
is  unhealthy  pride  only  that  has  to  be  **broken."  In  peaks,  the  nature 
of  Being  itself  is  often  perceived  nakedly  and  the  eternal  values  then 
seem  to  be  attributes  of  reality  itself.  These  peak-experiences  are  very 
much  like  mystical  experiences.  The  author's  guess  is  that  they  are 
different  in  degree  but  not  in  kind.  NSL 
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